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This double issue of The Student World is devoted entirely 
to the WSCF World Teaching Conference on the Life and 
Mission of the Church held in Strasbourg, France, July 16-31, 
1960. Readers of our magazine already know why the Federation 
has undertaken a seven-year program on the Life and Mission of 
the Church * and the central place of the Strasbourg conference 
in its development. They also know that this conference was 
preceded by a somewhat similar regional meeting held in Asia 
at Christmas 1958 ?, and by the publication of study materials 
which we believe will continue to be relevant in the coming 
period. But Strasbourg was a significant event in itself, perhaps 
even more significant than we have yet realized. 

There were almost seven hundred participants from countries 
in all parts of the world, the majority of them students and 
young student leaders. This means that from Strasbourg we 
can learn something about the concerns of present-day students 
and their reaction to the total missionary enterprise. We are 
publishing here a selection of impressions from various parti- 
cipants, and also a letter which was addressed to all Christian 
bodies interested in our Life and Mission of the Church project 
by the Federation General Committee, giving its own inter- 
pretation of what happened at Strasbourg. 


1 See The Student World, 1V, 1957. 
2 See The Student World, III, 1959. 
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I should also like to give my personal reaction to the meeting, 
both by quoting extracts from a speech I delivered at its close, 
in which I tried to bring together some of the main lines of 
thought with which we had been confronted, and by adding a 
few comments. 

But Strasbourg was significant also from another point of 
view. It not only brought together the younger generation of 
the Church, but also a remarkable array of Christian theologians, 
church leaders, and missionary and ecumenical experts, who 
served as speakers and group leaders, and we are publishing 
here a selection of their addresses '. We are also including a 
few examples of the reports drafted by the seminars ; a fuller 
idea of the work done in them can be found in the plans for 
these seminars contained in the booklet, Starting Points ?. 

These senior conference members met together every 
evening, while the students and student leaders were assembled 
in tutorial groups, to discuss and digest the conference teaching. 
The primary reason for providing for these sessions of what 
came to be called ‘“‘the senate’ was to free the tutorial 
groups from the weight of senior participation. They were also 
designed to give the leaders an opportunity to thrash out 
together current ecumenical and missionary problems under 
the leadership of Bishop Newbigin, Professor Takenaka, and 
the Rev. Luther Tucker. These “‘senate’’ sessions covered a 
wide field, and we are sorry not to be able to report on their 
work in this number. It was here that present divergences 
in the understanding of the mission of the Church became 
most apparent, and they thus helped greatly to demonstrate 
that Strasbourg was not the end of one effort but the beginning 
of a larger one. 

Strasbourg has indeed to be conceived of as only one milestone 
on the road along which the Church of Christ must go as it 
thinks about its mission in the world and tries.to fulfil it. For 


1 The address on “‘The Scientific Revolution” which Michael Polanyi was 
unable to deliver because of illness will be published in The Student World III, 
1961. The sermons by J. L. Hromadka, Jean Bosc, and Franklin Fry appear 
in Federation News November 1960, March 1961, and July 1961. 


+ Available from the WSCF office or your national SCM. Price : Sw. fr. 1; 
ts. 6d.; $0.25. ; 
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the Federation, it is a milestone in our study of the Life and 
Mission of the Church, which is to be continued in the regional 
conferences to be held from 1961 to 1964 in Asia, Africa, North 
and Latin America, Europe, and the Middle East, somewhat 
on the pattern of Strasbourg, but with more attention to regional 
aspects of the problem of mission and to practical demands 
of these situations in terms of personal obedience and church 
strategy. It is only a milestone in our continuing effort, initiated 
by John R. Mott and other Federation pioneers sixty-six years 
ago, to call students ‘“‘to be servants and messengers of God’s 
Kingdom in all the world”’. 


* ck Ok 


I now come to my own impressions and evaluation of the 
Strasbourg conference, and I wish to underline very strongly 
the personal character of these comments. As stated in the 
letter of the General Committee (see below, p. 14), we were 
“impressed by the sharpness of the present reaction against 
institutionalism”’. Of course, there is nothing surprising in 
students and youth reacting against the established order in the 
Church, the missionary enterprise, and their own youth and 
student movements. Young people have always been revolu- 
tionaries, and if they were to cease to protest against what 
their forefathers have thought and done, we might well worry 
about them. But this was more than the normal critical reaction 
of one generation against its predecessors. 

In the first place, as several conference participants have 
emphasized, we were faced with a manifestation of the revolution 
of our time, and not only of the revolutionary mentality of 
youth of all time. We were confronting a generation which 
has grown up in a world where traditional structures are disin- 
tegrating, which has lived through years of war and revolution, 
and has seen with its own eyes the collapse of institutions, 
values, and principles, which had been built up over centuries. 
It was interesting that those who were most critical of all 
forms of Christian institutionalism were from the Western 
world, the North American critique being directed mostly 
against ecclesiastical, missionary, and other structures and 
methods of work, the European against traditional patterns 
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of theological thinking and piety. It was also very significant 
that the Asian delegates were much more subdued than in 
previous ecumenical meetings. The great enthusiasm for inde- 
pendence and nation-building seems to have given place to a 
sobering realization of the hardness of the task ahead and the 
emptiness of many of the slogans on which their previous 
attitudes had been built. 

In other words, it seems to me that Strasbourg has demons- 
trated that the time has come for a radical reconsideration 
of traditional patterns in our ministry of witness and service 
to the world, because this world is undergoing a profound 
revolution affecting much more than its political and economic 
life. It is basically a revolution in ways of thinking and living 
together, and the rejection by the younger generation in all 
parts of the world of customary patterns of thinking and living 
is a warning signal to the Church that its message is no longer 
reaching the world and that it must be presented in some 
new form. 

In the second place, I should underline strongly that the 
sharply critical, almost negative, attitude of the Strasbourg 
delegates did not proceed from any lack of conviction about 
the essentially missionary nature of the Church. We had planned 
the conference with two concerns in mind: the first was to 
make clear to the present student generation that by nature 
the Church is mission; the second was to look at the forms 
this mission should take at the present moment in world history. 
Many of us were surprised to discover at Strasbourg that the 
first required little attention. This does not mean that the 
lectures on the biblical, theological, and historical foundations 
of the mission of the Church were unnecessary or ill received, 
but simply that for many delegates they were merely a chal- 
lenging presentation of something about which they were 
already convinced. Young Christians today are probably more 
persuaded of the urgency of the mission of the Church than any 
in recent decades, but they are sceptical about, and in some 
cases repelled by, present forms of missionary activity. They 
see the Church not as an impediment to the full flowering of 
individual Christian life (it is assumed that this can only be 
lived within the corporate life of the Church), but as the main 
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obstacle to the fulfilment of its own mission to the world. The 
anti-institutionalism which was so evident at Strasbourg grew 
out of a genuine concern for mission. It was not a naive repu- 
diation of institutions as such, but a protest against the Church 
becoming so entangled in its institutional manifestations that 
what was originally an instrument of mission has become a 
substitute for it and an obstacle to it. 

This is why the positive emphasis in the discussions and 
thinking at Strasbourg was on the world, on the need to 
re-establish contact with the non-Christian world, both in its 
modern secularized forms and in areas of ancient religions. 
The Church must once again be “on speaking terms” with 
the world, because without this dialogue evangelism, mission, 
is impossible. But dialogue implies not only speaking to 
another but also listening to him. The living dialogue 
which must be resumed between the churches and the world 
is one in which the Church, conscious of the privilege of 
its faith in Jesus Christ, tries to communicate something to 
the world, but is ready also to listen to the world and to the 
words of judgment it may speak on God’s behalf. Speaking 
with the world also necessitates living in and with the world, 
having a sense of solidarity with it in its hopes and fears, endeav- 
ours and predicaments. The Church must leave its ghetto 
and become once again the Church truly “‘present”’ and involved 
in the world of its time and place, a human community to 
which non-Christians can speak and to which they can listen, 
as to fellow men and not alien and uprooted relics of another 
age and culture. 

The Strasbourg experience would seem to indicate that if 
the present student generation is to be challenged by the mission 
of the Church, that mission must be conceived and worked 
out in terms relevant to 1961. The problem is not only one of 
structures, patterns of work, and methods, but also of thinking. 
The European criticism of traditional theological formulations 
did not arise from any uncertainty about the “‘essentials’”’ of the 
gospel, but rather from dissatisfaction with the vocabulary in 
which these essentials are expressed today. The problem is 
not basically doctrinal ; it is rather one of theological expression : 
what are the words and categories through which the content 
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of the gospel, as revealed in Scripture and witnessed to by 
the Fathers and theologians of the Church throughout the 
ages, can be made intelligible to men in our time? A living 
theology cannot be a simple repetition of terms and categories 
of past centuries ; if it is to be a reflection upon the revelation 
that helps the Church to fulfil its mission, it must be couched 
in intellectual and philosophical terms of the twentieth century. 
As evidence that this criticism of traditional “‘theologizing”’ did 
not apply to the essentials of theology, it might be noted that 
perhaps the most successful meeting at Strasbourg was the 
unforeseen theological feast provided by the visit of Professor 
Karl Barth during a free period one afternoon. All the delegates 
turned out for this session, and for more than two hours they 
listened to him and plied him with all sorts of questions. This 
symbol of contemporary theology, who is not ashamed but 
proud to be a theologian, communicated with them perhaps 
better than any other speaker during the conference. 

The more I think about Strasbourg, the more reactions I 
hear to it from all parts of the world, the more impressed I am 
with its significance. At the end of the two weeks we were 
inclined to be pessimistic about it all: the program had been 
too heavy ; there had been gaps in the teaching ; the general 
tone had been too negative, etc. But now as we see it with 
a little more perspective, we realize that it has had far-reaching 
results, the full extent of which it will be impossible to judge 


for a long time to come. 
* * * 


I should like now to quote, as a general reflection on the 
conference, the second half of the address which I delivered 
at its close. In the first part I spoke about Jesus Christ as 
the foundation of renewed personal life, and in this second 
part I deal with the necessary renewal of the Church, while 
at the same time bringing together various threads in the 
content of the teaching given at Strasbourg. 


Jesus Christ and the life of the Church 


Since the Church is the Body of the new Adam, the new 
man, since it is the community of those who live in newness 
of life, how could it not be constantly subject to renewal ? 
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Yet this is a word which causes embarrassment. When we say 
“renewal”, we are really saying ‘“‘reformation”, and this at 
once strikes a rather Protestant note. However, I wonder 
whether the classic formula: ecclesia reformata quia semper 
veformanda — ‘‘a reformed Church because it constantly needs 
reformation” (one might just as easily say ‘“‘a renewed Church 
because it constantly needs renewal’’) — is, in fact, exclusively 
Protestant. I know that my Catholic friends would say that 
the idea of reform, perhaps even of renewal, implies that the 
Church could fall into sin, or could die, and this is incompatible 
with their doctrine of the Church. I certainly do not pretend 
to resolve a theological argument which has lasted for centuries. 
Yet I wonder whether there is not a possibility of finding some- 
thing to unite us, in spite of our disagreements. The most 
Protestant of us have never thought that the Church of Jesus 
Christ might vanish from the earth, and the most Catholic 
among us have never claimed that all members of the Church 
were infallible. The dissension hinges, quite simply, on the 
distinguishing marks of the Church. Where is this Church 
which — Protestants say — must constantly be renewed ? 
Where is this Church which — Catholics believe — cannot be 
renewed because it is none other than the Body of Christ ? 
The disagreement persists, but I believe that, in spite of it, 
there is a possibility of finding together some very concrete 
and precise forms of renewal which both Protestants and 
Catholics will agree need to be carried out. After all, the most 
persistently Catholic church of all, the Roman Catholic Church, 
itself underwent a reform in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 


Requirements for renewal 


What comprises the renewal of the Church ? Before putting 
forward any precise suggestions, I should like to make three 
preliminary remarks. 

The first is that 7 7s amposstble to. speak of the renewal of 
the Church without loving the Church, without acknowledging 
that it is our home, the family of which we are a part, without 
being determined to serve it. There could be no greater danger 
for us, when we speak of the Church’s renewal, than to pretend 
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to be aloof from this Church, to shun it, or oppose it ; we can 
criticize only when we love, just as the Eternal chastises those 
whom he loves. If ever we came to the point, which God forbid, 
of despising the Church, of turning away from it, we could 
then do nothing but keep quiet. This applies to our personal 
attitude to our own churches, and also to our attitude, as student 
movements, to all the churches among which we work. 

The second remark I should like to make is that we can 
never despair of the Church, not even of one particular church. 
Perhaps one day God will decide that some such church has 
run its course: it is never for us to make a decision of this 
kind, to pass judgment. Even the most wretched, the most 
imperfect church is still for us the Body of Christ, because it 
calls upon the name of Jesus, and, therefore, we can never despair 
of its future. We must have constant hope, and thus work 
constantly for its renewal. 

Thirdly, I want to say that when we speak of renewal it 
must mean, for us, beginning this task of renewal within the 
Church, within the churches, and not next to them, on the fringe, 
creating some kind of pseudo-church alongside the one of which 
we are members. This is where we must be careful in speaking 
of prophetic groups: they are indispensable and urgently needed, 
but they will have significance only to the extent that they 
attempt, within the Church, to shake it from its lethargy and 
to set it on the path of renewal. Only in these circumstances 
is it good and desirable that such groups be formed, which 
would not limit themselves to talk of renewal, to recommend- 
ations for the renewal of the Church, but would make the 
first moves, even if this throws the Church into confusion, and 
on condition that it is for the good of the Church. 


Starting-points for renewal 


Now what, in the light of the lectures and discussions we 
have had in the past fortnight, are some of the essential starting- 
points for a task of renewal today ? I have noted six points 
and I shall deal with them more or less briefly. 

In the first place, I consider it imperative that the churches 
liberate themselves from their past in order to return to the 
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school, to the discipline, of the Lord of the Church, to hear 
him speak, here and now — hic et nunc —, through the Scriptures, 
through the Church, and also through the world. The Church 
must free itself of its past because its Lord lives and acts, because 
the Church can never become rooted in what it has been in 
another period of its existence, because its structures can never 
be anything but temporary, pragmatic in the extreme. I need 
not give lengthy examples : you have heard about the adminis- 
trative methods which the “‘younger churches’’ — and countries 
—of Asia and Africa have imported from the West and which 
have so often overwhelmed them ; you have heard about the 
difficulties the Church experiences in continuing its work in 
the West, in urban areas, within the parochial framework, and 
of the need to discover new forms of local community better 
adapted to city life. I merely want to stress one point which 
has been dealt with only cursorily : the possible and desirable 
renewal of the Church’s ministries. There are generally two 
ways of discussing them : either in connection with the doctrine 
of the apostolic succession, and of the historic nature of the 
episcopacy, or in connection with the role of the laity in the 
Church. I wonder how relevant these discussions are to our 
present concern. The need for, and problem of, renewal trans- 
cends confessional divisions ; the renewal of ministries demanded 
by mission can and must take place in the churches based 
on historic apostolic succession as well as in the many Protestant 
churches which deny this conception. Then again, the discus- 
sions on the role of the laity in the Church have always left 
me rather doubtful because they always give the impression 
of making a counter-claim — a claim by laymen against those 
who are not and who seem to monopolize the Church’s ministries. 
This is because the discussion on the role of the laity sometimes 
tends to be too much of a discussion within the Church and 
no longer one directed at the world, concerned with discovering 
in what way the Church can fulfil its ministry to men today. 
It is in this last respect that the renewal of ministries is, I 
believe, most needed. I shall mention only one aspect: the 
idea of the full-time ministry. This conception is apparently 
becoming a serious stumbling-block in a great many parts of 
the world, one of the worst obstacles to evangelism. We are 
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so used to a full-time ministry that its abolition often seems 
to us a denial of the Church of Jesus Christ. This very afternoon 
I was discussing the matter with someone who told me that 
in some African or Asian churches missionaries had taught 
that a church without a full-time ministry was not the Church 
of Jesus Christ. This would mean that the Church was not 
the Church of Jesus Christ during the first three centuries 
because it had very few full-time ministers! Here is a whole 
field of study it would surely pay us to explore, without neces- 
sarily taking into consideration such extreme forms of ministry 
as that of the worker-priests, but in order to find out 
how ministers of the Church can also be men who share 
in the life of the world and not men who are taken out of it, 
set apart by the simple fact that they are paid to work in the 
service of the Church. 


Secondly, the Church must break away from social confor- 
mities — and there are many of them ! — conformity imposed 
from the outside; conformity to the West, from which the younger 
churches have suffered greatly and still suffer today ; middle- 
class conformity, which so terribly handicaps the European 
churches in their efforts at evangelization among the working 
classes. One could go on more or less indefinitely giving examples 
of churches which conform to the society in which they live ; 
it would be more difficult to give examples of churches which 
have been freed from this social conformity. Here, however, 
I must express my hesitation about the term ‘“‘identification”’ 
which has been used so often (and I myself am guilty) to describe 
how the Church should set about breaking this social conformity. 
It is a dangerous word. Identifying ourselves with contemporary 
society does not enable us to overcome the disastrous situation 
we were forced into through our identification with an outdated 
society. From the moment the Church identifies itself comple- 
tely with any society, past or present, it ceases to be solely 
the Church of Jesus Christ. We should speak, not of identification 
with, but, to use a French expression, of the présence de l’Eglise 
a la société* in which it must fulfil its mission. 


1 Présence implies presence, involvement, and responsibility in. 
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Thirdly, and this was said again and again during our confer- 
ence, the churches must free themselves of their religious nature, of 
their religion ; they must learn again the language of men of 
today. In the West this will probably be the language of agnos- 
ticism and unbelief, devoid of any religious concern, but else- 
where it could well be the language of another religion. The 
churches must learn to speak the language of men by talking 
to them. All that could possibly be said on this subject has 
been said repeatedly, mostly from the point of view of evangelism 
and preaching. I believe a similar effort should be made with 
forms of worship. Again, I do not think this has any connection 
with the great traditional divisions on liturgical or non-litur- 
gical worship. I feel that a liturgical form of worship is as 
capable as a very free and spontaneous one of seeking to adopt 
forms different from the present ones. In most, or at least 
many cases, they are among the most effective instruments in 
keeping men away from Jesus Christ. I personally do not 
know of a more disastrous moment in the life of our churches, 
as far as their evangelistic nature, their contact with men, is 
concerned, than when they withdraw in the very presence of 
their Lord. Archaic forms of worship kill all evangelization, 
and it would be pointless to pursue a modern policy of evange- 
lization, while preserving archaic forms of worship! This would 
lead us to a kind of schizophrenia, and ultimately to spiritual 
death. We must simply try to remember that worship is mission- 
ary by nature, because those who take part in it, even if they 
are Christians, have always need to pray: “Lord, I believe ; 
help thou my unbelief’. Here, I think, is a very simple and 
good criterion for knowing if our form of service is really true 
to its aim, not only to worship, but to witness : the reaction 
of children to worship — not the very young, who are not of 
an age to understand, but children of ten or twelve. Is it some- 
thing real for them, or a sort of stage play in which they are 
forced to take part ? 

It is even more obvious, of course, that the churches must 
give up being important and influential — humanly speaking. 
This is not easy. They must learn to give up prestige. They 
must learn not to revel in their statistical successes, all their 
social prestige, the sumptuousness of their church buildings, 
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their financial resources, political influence, or intellectual 
standing — and this last warning applies especially to our Move- 
ments. The churches must learn anew what I have heard 
repeated so often here by representatives of the younger churches 
or of the Eastern European churches: they must learn to be 
the churches of Christ crucified. I do not think it would be 
a bad idea to ask ourselves, every time we have a press 
conference, for example, every time we announce some sensa- 
tional result of our work (if there is such a thing): “Are 
we really doing this at the foot of the cross of Golgotha — or 
somewhere else ?’? Because if we do not, on these occasions, 
put ourselves at the foot of the cross, and stay there, we shall 
be refused communion with our risen Lord and his power. 
We may conquer all the powers of the earth, but we shall lose 
the one true power which God desires to give us — that of 
the Holy Spirit. 

I do not have to insist on the need for the churches to put 
an end to theiy divisions. I would simply say one thing. It 
is not merely a question of co-operating, although co-operation 
is certainly necessary ; it is a question of uniting. All separate 
action, even if undertaken in the best spirit of co-operation 
with other churches and other Christians, constitutes, by the 
very fact that it is a separate action, a sign of the unfaithfulness 
of the Church, a perverting factor, a destructive element within 
it. Separate evangelism is to me as unthinkable as any other 
form of division. We have discussed, and heard discussed here, 
the problems of intercommunion. In this connection I should 
simply like to ask you a question which I ask myself, and 
it is only a question! When we cannot unite around the Lord’s 
Table, are we sure we are not doing what the Apostle warns 
us against, namely, taking the Lord’s Supper unworthily, 
and thus eating and drinking to our own condemnation ? I 
have no reply to give you. But I think it is a question we 
must constantly ask ourselves and our churches. And then 
there is a second question: when we proclaim the gospel in 
division, can it still be the gospel of Jesus Christ ? 

And now my last point. In this conference we have spoken 
primarily of missionary problems, and it is perhaps in this 
field that most changes are required. There is urgent need for 
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the churches to free themselves from missionary tradition and to 
adapt their structures and methods of missionary obedience to 
their understanding of the Christian mission in the contemporary 
world. During this conference an experiment made on a very 
small scale in a few places has been cited as a possible new 
pattern of relationship between churches. Missionary work 
initiated by some Western churches in the nineteenth century 
on the same lines as elsewhere resulted in the planting of younger 
churches, which continued for some time to be supported 
by foreign missionary societies. However, a new relation- 
ship has gradually evolved in which the initiative has shifted 
to the younger churches, which can now turn for assistance 
either to the Western churches from which they were born or to 
any other church in the world. In these circumstances the type 
of missionary society to which we are accustomed may become 
unnecessary and gradually disappear. 

A basic change has already taken place in missionary struc- 
tures : the missionary societies have transferred, or are in the 
process of transferring, to the younger churches, full responsi- 
bility for the organization and direction of their own life. The 
question I should like to raise is whether this transfer ought 
not to be followed by a shift of the centre of gravity of this 
missionary relationship, and more specifically of the adminis- 
trative centre, from what we are accustomed to call the sending 
churches to what are commonly known as the receiving ones 
(recognizing, of course, that all churches are increasingly becom- 
ing both). This might prove to be one of the most effective 
ways of removing the centre of missionary initiative from the 
West, of making more real the achievement of selfhood by the 
younger churches, and thus of contributing to the “indigeni- 
zation”’ of Christianity outside the Western world. It might 
also help to break the dangerous habit into which our Western 
churches have fallen of thinking that they have a 7ght to send 
missionaries wherever they want, which in practice means to 
those churches which they have helped to found and upon 
which they maintain a certain proprietary claim. While such 
a relationship between older and younger churches was required 
in the early stages of the planting of the Church in new lands, 
today it has taken root almost everywhere, and we ought to 
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consider seriously whether the kind of missionary structure now 
needed is not one based on the receiving rather than the sending 
end, with decisions on the distribution of available resources 
of money and personnel lying primarily with those who ask 
for help rather than with those who offer it. 


Reo Gan 


A Letter to Churches, Missionary Societies, and Friends of the 
Federation about the Program for the Life and Mission of 
the Church and its Continuation after the Strasbourg Conference 


Dear Friends, 


We are now gathered together in Thessaloniki in the General 
Committee of the World Student Christian Federation. One 
of our major tasks is to assess the work done up to the present 
in our seven-year program of study, teaching, and service 
concerning the Life and Mission of the Church. Many of you 
have been giving help to us through faithful interest in our 
work and generous contributions to our budget. We think 
it essential to bring you up-to-date on what has happened at 
the World Teaching Conference held in Strasbourg last month, 
and to share with you our plans for the coming three pyear 
to bring the project to an end. 

If we look at the number of participants, the fact that 
they came from more than seventy countries, and especially 
the quality of their preparation and the care with which they 
had been selected as those most capable of bringing back to 
their Student Christian Movements, youth organizations, and 
churches the fruits of this world meeting, the Strasbourg confe- 
rence was a successful event. On the other hand, we can see 
that the structure of the program and some aspects of the 
teaching method used at Strasbourg had certain defects. In 
addition, it was felt that too little attention was given to the 
specific task of witness in the university. These defects will 
be carefully studied and their lessons taken into consideration 
in our planning of the regional conferences which follow. 
; In the meantime we wish to share with you some of the 
most significant conclusions which we have so far reached about 
the Strasbourg conference itself. 
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I. Most of us were impressed by the sharpness of the present 
reaction against institutionalism, not only in missionary societies 
and churches but also in Student Christian Movements and in 
the Federation itself. It was more than clear from the reaction 
of the majority of participants in Strasbourg that their criticisms, 
sometimes so violent that they were quite unfair, proceeded 
not from any lack of concern for, or of sense of membership 
in, the Church, but from a genuine desire to see its mission 
carried on more faithfully and effectively. For them the rigidity 
of organizations and institutions is one of the major, if not 
the greatest, obstacle to the missionary enterprise of the Church. 
This is to say that what looked negative in the attitude of a 
great many of those at Strasbourg about the present forms 
of the churches’ missionary work came out of real love for the 
Church and conviction about its mission, and from a genuine 
longing to find new forms in which they could find their place 
of obedience. 


2. We have already referred to the faults seen in the method 
of teaching, for instance. the excessive number of main lectures 
and the insufficiency of the teaching element in several of the 
study seminars. But it is interesting that there was no signi- 
ficant questioning of the profound need for teaching and study. 


3. The note which was probably central throughout the 
Strasbourg conference was that the razson d’étre of the Church, 
or to be more exact, of its vocation, is the world, and that 
the life of the Church is life for the world. It was constantly 
stated and affirmed, especially by the students, that our churches, 
Missionary societies, and Student Christian Movements must 
at all costs re-establish or make more effective contact with 
the world and enter into a living dialogue with it. Without that 
there is no possibility of even thinking of mission. It was also 
emphasized that when we speak of the world we have to speak 
of the secular world in its most unpleasant and foreign aspects 
—hostile ideologies and religions ; the world of nationalisms, 
race divisions, and class structures ; the cold war and economic 
conflicts ; the profound intellectual and scientific revolutions 
which not only transform the face of the earth but also the 
mind of man: all factors which make the witness and mission 
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of the Church not only difficult but sometimes apparently irre- 
levant. 

Not only was it underlined that we must enter constantly 
into dialogue with the world, be present in it in the fullest 
sense, but also be open to listen to the voices of the world and 
of its history as the judgment of God upon us and as his word 
to us who are in so many ways his unfaithful servants. 


It is, of course, far too early to go beyond a few general 
remarks like those above, and properly to evaluate the results 
of the Strasbourg conference for its participants or for the 
churches and the Federation in general. Clearly, however, we 
are called to develop in the coming years a program that will 
take the greatest advantage of Strasbourg, and press home 
the need for concrete obedience in the various countries and 
regions of the world. 

It is obvious that the Strasbourg conference left a good 
many of its members puzzled and uncertain about what they 
ought to do next. We are not sorry for that. It was essential to 
take into full account not only the instinctive rebellion of Christian 
students and youth today against the inflexibility of institutions, 
but also the questioning of the churches, missionary societies, 
and Student Christian Movements by the world itself. Our effort 
at Strasbourg was both to take seriously these facts and to try 
to provide a biblical and theological basis on which something 
new could be built. It is our conviction that the job of construc- 
tion can best be done at regional, national, and local levels 
in order to take into account their various situations. 

This is why for the coming triennium we have made the 
following plans: 


I. Several publications within the coming months to put 
into a usable form the work done in Strasbourg for the use 
of study groups everywhere. 


2. Student Christian Movements to carry on in the coming 
years a major effort of reflection about the significance for 
themselves, their churches and missionary societies at home 


of what has been done up to now in our program concerning the 
Life and Mission of the Church. 
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3. Beginning at the end of 1961, to organize ten regional 
conferences, the main objective of which will be to study the 
task of the Church in their region and throughout the world, 
and the way in which students and Student Christian Movements 
can bothshare init and carry on the job of preparation forit. While 
the main emphasis at Strasbourg was on teaching, the emphasis 
in these regional conferences will be leadership training and 
discussion about strategy for action. At them it will be possible 
to reckon more directly with the university situation in which 
students actually find themselves. 


4. There is a general request for a continuation of conver- 
sations started informally at Strasbourg about the necessary 
new structures of Christian missionary societies, ecumenical 
organizations, and Student Christian Movements. It is hoped 
to start this process through an international consultation as 
early in 1961 as possible, to which will be invited especially 
leaders of the World Council of Churches, the International 
Missionary Council, and the World Student Christian Federation. 


It is obvious that to be able to carry on this program the 
Federation needs the continued support and financial assistance 
of churches and missionary societies. This help is needed in 
Parees10rms ; 


1. In the coming years it will be necessary to have greater 
assistance especially from bodies involved in missions and 
evangelism, to enable us to provide documentation to be used 
by Student Christian Movements and regional LMC conferences. 
Such documents should be available in several languages. As 
two examples of the kind of publication that we shall need : 


a) A booklet or brochure which sets out the relation of 
missions to mission, prepared with the help of the IMC. 


b) A booklet or brochure describing forms of lay obedience 
in the life of the Church, prepared with the help of the 
Department on the Laity. 


2. In the general effort of study, together with Student 
Christian Movements and their members, it will be necessary 
to have the participation of leaders and members of churches, 
missionary societies, and Christian youth organizations. 
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3. Financial support will be needed, the details of which 
are indicated in the attached scheme of regional conferences. 


The World Student Christian Federation wishes to express 
to you its very sincere gratitude for the assistance you have 
given it up to now and which it is asking you to continue in 
the coming years. 


Yours sincerely, on behalf of the General Committee, 


D.T. NILEs PHILIPPE MAURY 
Chairman 1953-1960 General Secretary 1949-1961 
PHILIP POTTER VALDO GALLAND 
Chairman 1960- General Secretary 1961- 

tee camer 


I wish to add now a personal farewell note as editor of 
The Student World. Beginning with the next number, Valdo 
Galland, the new General Secretary of the Federation, who 
has been on our staff since 1951, will take over as editor. I 
hope that he will find as much joy and enrichment in this 
work as have J. I want to express my gratitude to all those 
who have helped me during the past twelve years, and wish 
God’s blessing upon the future life of The Student World. 


PRoaae 


An Attempt to Sort 
Out a *“‘Whirled’’ Conference 


CHARLES LONG! 


How does it feel to be Organizing (sic) Secretary for a confe- 
rence such as Strasbourg ? It is rather like the quixotic American 
farmer who once tried to steer a tornado. Afterwards he had 
to admit the failure of his experiment. ‘‘But at least’’, he said, 
“TI wasn’t sucked in and I wasn’t thrown out.” 

Quite a few of us may still look back on those weeks of July 
1960 as a nightmare and a terrible storm of impressions which, 
on first reflection, we feel fortunate to have survived. Only 
slowly are we beginning to realize in what ways we have been 
permanently marked by the experience. I feel this will eventually 
be seen as a point of crisis in the history of the Church, a tornado 
that gathered persons, convictions, and conflicts from the four 
corners of the earth. In its swirling vortex important things 
happened to us, old and young alike. Decisions were reached, 
consciously or unconsciously, that will affect our lives — and 
perhaps the world-wide Church — for a long time to come. 
For myself, I know I meet others who were there in the same 
way that army veterans meet old comrades who share as no 
one else can a particular memory of a time of testing and danger, 
struggle and achievement. 

But the storm is past. Over the city of Strasbourg skies 
may be clear again. Surely the canals run quietly by the monu- 
ments, all undisturbed, of Europe’s former glory. Those who 
were there have returned to their homes, some to an ordered, 
normal way of life, but with a new uneasiness about it; some 
to “repair the damages” as best they can, damages perhaps to 
ego or to preconceived ideas ; a few returned in triumph, with 


t Formerly WSCF Secretary with major responsibility for the project 
on the Life and Mission of the Church, now Rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, Glenside, Pennsylvania, USA. 
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new enthusiasm for their particular task; and some that I have met 
seem still to be casualties, for whom this conference was a 
shattering experience : it showed them no future on the terms 
by which they were prepared to live, and they see nothing to 
do but to start from the beginning all over again to “‘find them- 
selves” and their vocation. 

To carry the metaphor of a storm a bit further, it seems 
to me that Strasbourg did much to clear the air. It must 
have been striking to everybody how much indifference there 
was to the theological issues and ecumenical achievements of 
an earlier generation. Most of the ‘theological lectures” were 
first rate, but they were listened to politely and passively by 
the majority of participants, as though this were something they 
had heard many times before, and they were impatient to get 
to the ‘‘real questions’. A minority openly attacked the senior 
friends of the Federation who were our speakers as having 
nothing to offer us but pious talk and a “Geneva ideology”. 
On the other hand, it was equally clear that students were deeply 
concerned about renewal of the life and mission of the Church 
in situations that they knew at first hand. 

Even if we are baptized as infants, our primary experience 
is of the world, not of the Church. Religion, in the normal 
sense, is a very small part of daily life. Strasbourg was for 
a great many participants an experience of liberation, though 
sometimes painful like a traumatic new birth, being tumbled 
out of a narrow churchly piety into the full stream of the world’s 
life. Suddenly there is not just the hasty prayer at bedtime, 
but the whole day is lived with God. We discovered the world 
to be God’s world, yes, but we always knew that. The differ- 
ence lay perhaps in the new meaning that has been given 
to the world in its own right. The truly alienated world, the 
realm of secular science, business, entertainment, politics, 
academic studies, and warfare, is no longer simply a wilderness 
specially created by God so the devil could have a place in 
which to tempt us; it is no longer God’s world only in the 
sense of being his territory in principle and by right, and which 
it is the duty of the Church to reconquer in his name. The world 
is God’s world because he rules, in his own way, within it. In 
and through the world God is present to men and crucified by 
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men. “Ihe coming of Christ was a secular event and will always 
be a secular event.’’ When we confuse ‘‘alienation from the 
Church” with “separation from God’’, we deny both the reality 
and the efficacy of Christ’s cross and resurrection. God in 
Christ has once and for all laid claim to the world and shown 
the extent of his love for it. Literally nothing in the world 
can separate us from that love. Nothing can be placed beyond 
the range of his redemption, neither by the agnosticism of 
modern man nor by condemnation by the Church nor by the 
indifference of Christians. This is God’s world. 

Christians may, however, separate themselves from God’s 
world. They may do this at the very point where they seek 
to bear witness, e.g., when they come together as the Church. 
They may separate themselves and nullify witness especially 
when they mistake their calling as the Church to be a calling 
to formulate some alternative “‘religious world”’ ; as though the 
Church on earth were to be some kind of utopia untouched by 
sin or secularism. Indeed, not only the witness of the Church 
but the very existence of the Church is threatened today in 
many places by pietistic ethics, rigid institutionalism, and an 
ingrown, esoteric theology. 

At first glance this seems to deny that there are any valid 
distinctions between Church and world, or between what 
is “secular”? and what is “religious”. Is there any place left 
for Church at all ? It is true that key terms such as Church 
and world were used in different ways by different speakers 
and never clearly defined for the conference as a whole. Con- 
servative Evangelicals and Catholics were both offended by 
what seemed negative, critical attacks on their very different 
ecclesiologies. Yet I was amazed at how much common under- 
standing and agreement was reached in this major theme: 
the mission and renewal of the Church in our day depends on 
acceptance and affirmation of the secular world, in place of 
traditional Christian tendencies to reject it. 

On the positive side, it was argued by many speakers that 
there ave distinctions between the People of God and the world 
of unbelief from which they have been set free. But it is God 
who draws the line, not we ourselves. What distinguishes 
the Church from the world is, first of all, the gift of facth (which 
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is expressed in worship and which also gives distinctive Christian 
content to our recognition of the world as “‘God’s’” world), 
and secondly, the gift of mission (which rightly understood 
gives to the Church both form and function adapted to the 
work of witness in the world according to different times and 
places). 

The mission of the Church was defined variously as “leading 
the world from unbelief to faith in Jesus Christ’’ ; as the work 
of the Holy Spirit in and through the Church directed towards 
the world, in ways and with effects that often cannot be measured 
in the life of the Church itself or in the statistics of active mem- 
bership ; as the total impact of the being and activity of the 
Church as the Body of Christ upon the world within which 
it is set. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft showed the inter-relation of the 
verbs ‘‘to be, to go, to do,” in the biblical understanding of 
mission. This would imply perhaps that the Church as the 
“new being” can only be understood in relation to new going and 
new doing. 

I am sure that the above paragraphs are inadequate as 
a summary, and that others would give a different emphasis 
to the “teaching” of the conference. My main purpose is to 
show the perspective within which specific issues began to 
develop during the conference, for example: the dialogue concern- 
ing the role of the Holy Spirit in the life and mission of the 
Church ; the attempt to define the discipline by which Christians 
are bound when they are called upon to identify themselves 
not only with the separated People of God but with the secular 
world ; the critique of the structures and institutional forms which 
are now identified with “mission’’, and the search for new pat- 
terns adapted to the present age. 

The prophetic process includes both tearing down and 
building up. At the time of the conference I was frankly much 
more conscious of the first. Along with others, I was hurt and 
angered by many things that were said, and bewildered by much 
of the rest. Was it fair, I asked myself, to attack foreign missions, 
contemporary parish life, and other structures of the Church 
with such a battery of critics, without giving equal time and 
opportunity to speakers on the opposite side of the question ? 
Was it not true that the theological bias of the majority of speakers 
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was heavily on the side of the Reformed churches? ; that very 
few had ever been foreign missionaries or local pastors ? ; 
that most of them lived in either academic or administrative 
isolation from both the secular world and the general run of 
the laity in the Church (at least two-thirds of the leaders were 
either theological professors or professional staff of ecumenical 
movements) ? Now, a few months later, these criticisms seem 
to be less important. We can begin to see some of the positive 
results of the process more clearly. 


1) Strasbourg began to sketch the outlines of a new geo- 
graphy of unbelief. A Roman Catholic theologian has recently 
put it in this way: whereas our fathers were concerned to 
explore and then fill up the spaces on the map which represented 
heathen lands, we now have the task of filling the spaces in 
men’s minds that have been discovered by psychologists, socio- 
logists, and other modern explorers, and which represent new 
frontiers of unbelief. 


2) In doing this the majority of participants at Strasbourg 
accepted as a fact that the Church has come to the “‘end of the 
foreign missionary era’, especially in the sense that profes- 
sional missionaries will soon cease to be a Christian caste enjoy- 
ing special privilege and honour within the Church, and carrying 
alone the burden of Christian witness in pagan lands to the 
ends of the earth. I do not think anyone at Strasbourg main- 
tained that there was no longer a need for foreign missionaries, 
or that there was no longer such a vocation for certain people 
within the Church. It is only that the professional missionary 
no longer has a monopoly in the foreign mission of the Church, 
and that the traditional sending churches no longer have a 
monopoly in planning and directing such work. We live in an 
age which is already mobile and in which there is a multiplying 
variety of opportunities for inter-church aid and Christian 
exchange between different countries, both on a short-term and 
a long-term basis, under the sponsorship of many agencies, 
both Christian and secular, other than missionary societies. 
I remember being in a group of Japanese students at Strasbourg 
who were almost bitter in their criticism and rejection of foreign 
missions. But the same students were determined that it was 
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their responsibility to do something concrete towards the recon- 
ciliation of Japan and Korea. They were talking about ways 
and means by which they might go themselves, or send 
representatives, to a foreign country (Korea) to re-establish 
communication with Christians. 


3) In the same way Strasbourg represented a revolt against 
globalism. Participants expressed disillusionment not only with 
the structure of their own churches but with the structures 
of the ecumenical movement itself (including the WSCF). It 
is no longer to be assumed that either the mission or the unity 
of the Church will be set forward by bigger and better inter- 
national organizations or a new international Christian ideology. 
In the course of preparing for this world meeting, I began to 
wonder if it were possible any longer to conduct truly world- 
wide studies and conversations, or to find themes and terminology 
that would be relevant to SCMs in every part of the world. 
These fears were confirmed by the initial reaction of partici- 
pants at Strasbourg. The representatives of each region seemed 
to say, “But these are not our questions’’, or “This approach 
may reflect the situation of the Church in Europe but it does 
not reflect our situation.’”’ I began to wonder if we have not 
entered a new era within the ecumenical movement. In the past 
we could assume a certain common cultural formation among 
leaders drawn from the major universities of Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and the Americas. Due in part to post-war movements of nation- 
alism and in part to the rapid maturation of younger church 
leadership, the ecumenical movement from now on may be 
forced to do its work as a truly intercultural dialogue. Things 
may move more slowly, because real translation will be required. 
The life together within each region may become more important 
than global bureaucracies or world-wide rallies. 


4) If there was a revolt against globalism, this was balanced 
by a conviction among many at Strasbourg that the mission 
and the unity of the Church are simply unreal abstractions 
unless they become real in the local Christian communities 
where we live. Again students emphasized the responsibility 
they feel for the situation which they know at first-hand and 
the refusal to be “‘sucked in” by what used to be called “large 
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visions” of the task of the whole Church in the whole world. 
One American put it to me in these words over coffee ina shop 
beneath the great cathedral : ““The trouble is, we cannot commit 
ourselves to some world-wide crusade or distant mission when 
we have lost confidence in the validity of the home base from 
which we operate. It was easier for people in the past to over- 
look the facts about the Church in the West and to go out to 
win the world for Christ — as though he were all the base they 
needed. But we see now that people were only fooling themselves 
to separate the gospel from the visible churches in that way. 
I see my mission as being sent to the world that I know, and that 
is the only part of the world for which God can really hold me 
responsible.” 

At least Strasbourg increased the area of ‘“‘the world which 
we know” and deepened, we trust, our sense of responsibility 
for it. 


The Threefold Christian Calling 


W. A. VISSER’ T HoorT’ 


Today I am in the dangerous situation of having to speak 
on a subject about which I have written a little book which you 
are supposed to have read*. If I repeat what I have said there, 
you, as serious “Life and Mission” addicts, will feel insulted. 
If I say something quite different, you will wonder whether 
to believe the book or me. So I must try to say the same thing 
in a different way. I must above all avoid the blessed Greek 
words which have now become almost too popular among us, 
and which we pronounce with the air of people who know 
their Kittel Dictionary by heart, the words marturia, diakonia, 
Roinonia. Can that be done? Of course it can. The New 
Testament refuses to let itself be caught in any systematized 
terminology. The words which I promise not to use are great 
and central words, but they become an obstacle rather than 
a help, if we consider them as the only adequate formula 
for the expression of the rich and multi-coloured contents of 
the Christian calling. If I then today use somewhat different 
categories, which are no less rooted in the New Testament, 
I do not pretend to use the only possible or even the best expres- 
sions. I shall try simply to describe the calling of the Christian 
and of the Church in a not too familiar way, in the hope that 
thus we may receive together fresh light on our life and on 
our mission. 

My main thesis is extremely simple. It is that the threefold 
Christian calling of the Church is to be, to go, to do. St. Mark 
describes the calling of the Apostles in the following way: “And 
he appointed twelve, to be with him, and to be sent out to 
preach and have authority to cast out demons” (Mark 3 : 14-15). 
That is perhaps the most concentrated summary of the calling 
of all who would follow Jesus. They are to be with him, they 
are to go where he sends them, they are to do for their fellow 
men what he intends them to do. 


t General Secretary of the World Council of Churches. 
ae The Pressure of our Common Calling (Doubleday & Co., New York). 
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The Church is to be with Jesus 


We begin with the first. The Church is to be, to be with 
Jesus. It has no raison d’étre of its own. It follows in his foot- 
steps. Its one and only raison d’étre is to let itself be used 
for the work of salvation and healing which he began. His 
presence, his continued activity, is the condition sine qua non 
of its existence. It ceases to be the Church in any real sense 
of the word when it is not with him, when it follows other 
masters or seeks to live its own independent life. Is this a self- 
evident truth ? Unfortunately not. It is so little self-evident 
that its rediscovery in our time has come as a shock to many 
and as a joyful liberation to others. The Barmen Declaration 
of the Confessing Church in 1934, at the time of the great 
attempt to make the Church subservient to other lords, remains 
a decisive date in the life of the Church Universal. For what 
was said there about the birthright of the Church is not merely 
a rejection of a particular heresy in one country ; it is at the 
same time a call to all the churches to remember their true 
calling. Barmen said: “Jesus Christ, as he is proclaimed in 
Holy Scripture, is the one Word of God to which we have 
to listen, and which we have to trust and to obey in life and 
death.”’ That is just as true in a situation in which the Church 
is surrounded by an atmosphere of friendliness, and where its 
temptation is to be partly with Jesus and partly with the world, 
as it is in a situation in which the Church is under attack and 
tempted to divide its life into a life with Jesus and a life shaped 
by anti-Christian ideological forces. 

But what does it really mean to be with Jesus? St. Paul 
gives a clear answer. He says: “If anyone is in Christ, he 
is a new creation ; the old has passed away, behold, the new 
has come”’ (II Cor. 5: 17) To be with Christ is to share the new 
life which he revealed and exemplified, not new simply in the 
sense of form and expression, but new in the sense of a different 
mode of existence. Christ is the new Adam, the new man who 
inaugurates the new age in which the Kingdom is at hand, 
near, breaking in upon the world. His life 7s the presence of 
the Kingdom among men. To be with him is to count with 
the powers of the age to come, of the new world which Jesus 
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has announced and opened up. The Church is the place where 
these forces knock on the doors of humanity. The Church is 
the place where the Holy Spirit — who is, as it were, the pioneer 
of the new age—continues to announce the Kingdom and 
to prepare it. For the Church to be the Church is, therefore, to 
live always sub specie regni Dei —in the light of the coming 
Kingdom. 

The basic heresy for the Church is, therefore, to live as 
if it were left to itself, as if its Lord had not said that he would 
be with his people to the end of the age, as if the Holy Spirit 
had gone on strike. Every church, whether dogmatically strict 
or very liberal, whether old or young, whether intellectual 
or pietist, can fall into this heresy. If it does, it has lost the 
one distinctive quality which makes the Church the Church. 
On the other hand, wherever we find that real counting with 
the power of the Kingdom, that openness to the work of the 
Holy Spirit, that expectancy that the prayer for guidance and 
light will be answered, there we have the Church. For there 
men are with Jesus, and ube Christus, 1bt ecclesia — where 
Christ is, there is the Church. It often seems to me that the 
real dividing line, vastly more important than all dogmatic 
and confessional dividing lines, comes at this point. There 
are church meetings, and church services, where that mysterious 
extra dimension of the new creation is lacking and where men, 
in spite of their pious words, think and act in fact as if they 
lived in a completely closed universe. They do not expect God 
to do anything to them or to the world. There are also church 
meetings and church services where you cannot fail to notice 
how men are in conversation with the living God and where, 
therefore, the new word, the new deed, is given to them. The 
Church which is with Jesus hopes when others have ceased to 
hope. It endures when others give up. It seeks to reconcile 
when others conclude that the gulf between men cannot be 
bridged. 

But how can the Church be with Jesus unless it is in conti- 
nuous conversation with him ? The Church lives a dialogical 
existence. It does not talk to itself. Its worship is real encounter 
with God. The liturgy has its deep meaning in this dramatic 
quality, in that it portrays a real action and discussion between 
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God and his people. In the sacraments that event-character 
of the gospel becomes even clearer. The coming of the living 
Christ in my life is real, for the bread and the wine on my 
tongue, in which he comes to me, are real. Our common prayer 
is conversation with God. At least it ought to be — unfortu- 
nately it is far too often either a monologue in which the great 
Thou is forgotten or an extra little sermon differing from the 
main sermon only in that it is delivered with closed eyes. And 
the sermon itself ? Also an action, a happening, in which the 
sparks must fly from the divine to the human pole. Not a 
discourse about God, even less a showroom of the experiences 
of the preacher, but a shooting operation, the ammunition being 
the Word of God, the pastor being the gun (not a big gun), and 
the target being the concrete congregation. In these ways the 
Church zs the Church, constantly confronted with its Lord, 
reminded of its first love, recalled to obedience, reoriented 
towards the new age in which it has its roots, and thus witnessing 
to the world and to itself that its Lord is a living Lord who 
does not leave his Church alone. 

To be with Jesus is to live as his Body. The Church is 
called to give a demonstration of the way in which God wants 
his children to live together in fellowship. St. John says: 
“Tf we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship with one another” (1 John 1: 7). The corollary is that if 
there is no fellowship in the Church, it does not walk in the 
light ; it does not fulfil its calling and does not render the wit- 
ness it should render. For the fellowship is part of the witness. 
Men must be able to see that the new creation has taken place 
and that the barriers which existed previously have been 
broken down. That is why it is so essential to have congrega- 
tions composed of men and women of differing race, class, and 
nationality. Where we follow the line of least resistance and 
maintain all our congregations according to racial, social, and 
national patterns — even if we do so for convenience rather 
than on principle—we miss a great opportunity to be the 
exemplary society ; we are not sufficiently and in a true way 
the Church, for we make it appear that the powers of the present 
age are stronger than the powers of the age to come. For the 
same reason, the fellowship between congregations, between 
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churches, between confessions, must find tangible expression. 
The kind of fellowship which we seek to build in the ecumenical 
movement is not a luxury: it is the necessary expression of 
churches which seek to be what they are called to be. 


The Church is to go into all the world 


Next, the Church is to go. I use, of course, as the basic text 
Matthew 28:19. ‘“‘Go therefore and make disciples of all na- 
tions.” The word used for “going” is the same as is used 
for travelling — poreuthentes. I am glad to note that our 
Orthodox Youth friends have made this the title of a little 
journal they have, so making it the basic message they want 
to give. It is a word which is used, for instance, in the Sep- 
tuagint for Abraham’s journey from Chaldea to Canaan, and 
in the New Testament (Acts 9: 3) for St. Paul’s journey from 
Jerusalem to Damascus. The Church is a “‘going’”’ concern in 
the sense that it is a party of travellers. (I don’t say this to 
justify the life of ecumenical secretaries, and I don’t use the 
really more adequate word “‘fellow-travellers”, because some 
people would say, “We told you so’’.) Note also that I did 
not say it is a party of tourists. I think it would be more ade- 
quate to say it is a party of travelling salesmen. Very often 
in my travels I meet people, talk with them, and then comes 
the moment when they say, ““And what are you travelling in ?” 
Once I spent several days with a man on a boat, and we got 
on very well together. Then the moment came when we had 
to open up on that point too, and I said: ‘“And what are you 
travelling” in Pi) Hewsaid: “Ineparachutesiy caida mala 
travelling in religion, so we have, so to speak, the going down 
and the going up!’’ Since the days of Abraham, whose obe- 
dience consisted in going out, not knowing where he was to 
go ; since the days of the forty years of wandering at the time 
of the Exodus, the people of God have had it, as it were, in 
their blood to be on trek. The dimensions of their life are 
cosmic in character. They are sent to the ends of the earth. 

Now each going out, each journey, has two aspects: the 
aspect of departure, of not staying home, and the aspect of 
entering into another environment. With regard to the first, 
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the Epistle to the Hebrews says quite bluntly that here on 
earth Christians have no lasting city (Heb. 13:14). They, 
like their predecessors of the Old Covenant, are strangers and 
exiles on the earth, seeking a homeland, that is, the city which 
God has prepared for them (Heb. 11: 13-16). Most of us find 
that a hard truth to swallow. We are all for travelling, but 
we do not like to be permanent refugees. We want to have 
some pied a terre to which we can return and which is our home. 
This bedouin existence described in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
may be all right for Near Easterners, but we want to have 
real roots in a home that is our castle. The Church in history 
has reacted just as we react. It has again and again tried to 
create a permanent home for itself in the world. It has sought 
to strike such deep roots in the life of the nations in which it 
lived that it often became difficult to distinguish between the 
specific concern of the Church and that of the nation, between 
the truly Christian and the national tradition. It has often 
entered into alliances with the state so that the things of Caesar 
and the things of God became completely mixed up. It has 
attached itself to the interest of classes and races so that it 
came to defend partisan interests and concerns instead of the 
one interest of the Kingdom of God. It has organized itself 
in institutional forms which are characterized by a desire for 
permanence. It has made the cathedral rather than the tent 
its outward expression. 

But the basic calling has not changed. And the Lord of 
the Church reminds his people in different ways of the fact 
that they are not to settle down, mot to consider any earthly 
home as their definitive residence. Is that not the deep meaning 
of the breaking up of the Corpus Christianum? By that expression 
we mean precisely that almost total overlapping of Church and 
society, that inextricable mixture of what is Christian, what 
is social, and what is political, which found its classical expres- 
sion in the medieval Christian civilization, which has been 
more and more dissolved by the impact of modern secularism, 
but the remnants of which are still with us. Our inclination 
is to look with some nostalgia towards those times of synthesis, 
towards the spiritual security of an all-embracing culture 
permeated by Christian motives and standards, towards the 
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earthly city which reflects something of the harmony of the 
eternal city. But we know at the same time that for the Church 
that Constantinian situation, in which the Church did not only 
embrace the state, but the state also embraced the Church, 
was a dangerous, an entangling alliance. It meant that the 
Church began to feel so much at home in the world that it lost 
to a large extent the very quality which makes a Church a 
Church, namely, the rootedness in the new age, the belonging 
to the other dispensation which does not simply consecrate 
any established order but judges and transforms every order. 

By the break-down of that alliance between Church and 
society the Church is reminded of its pilgrim character. 
Today in the vast majority of countries the Church can no 
longer expect special protection. A tremendous revolution has 
taken place in the lifetime of some of us. The Church must 
once again learn to stand on its own feet. It must learn to go 
out from what seemed a safe home. It must prove that it can 
live by the force of the Holy Spirit alone. Should we complain ? 
No, we should thank God that he puts the churches once again 
in what, according to the New Testament, is their normal 
position, the position of those who have no abiding city on 
earth. Partir c’est mouriy un peu. To depart is always a little 
like death, says the French song. As many cherished old tradi- 
tions which seemed so essential for the life of the Church break 
down, it looks as if the Church is dying. But this death may 
be, must be, interpreted in the light of the biblical categories. 
This death can lead to new life. Calvin once said: ‘‘The his- 
tory of the Church is a history of many resurrections.” 

It is, of course, possible that a Church which feels less at 
home in the world, a Church which is treated by its non-Chris- 
tian environment as a true stranger, may react by turning in 
upon itself. It may become an introverted Church which says, 
“If the world doesn’t offer me a home, I will live as much as 
I can outside the world; I will withdraw within the walls of 
my church building.’’ It seems to me that this is the greatest 
temptation that comes to churches under pressure and persecu- 
tion. I remember hearing the leader of one of those churches 
say, “Why should we go to the outsiders ? Everyone knows 
that our church exists. If they want to come, they will come.” 
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But that is a temptation, because God has surely not liberated 
the Church from its all-too-close ties with the world in order 
to make it self-centred and in order to make it forget the world 
outside. God has given his Church a new freedom in order 
that it may go, that is, evangelize, baptize, and teach the 
nations. 

In this connection the Johannine account of the outpouring 
of the Spirit is of special importance. You remember that, 
according to the twentieth chapter of St. John, the disciples met 
behind closed doors, for they were afraid of the Jews. They were 
well on the way to becoming a little esoteric sect, and not even 
the fact of the resurrection made them into witnesses going 
out to the people. But Jesus came to them and said, “As the 
Father has sent me, even so I send you. Receive the Holy 
Spirit.”” Thus the esoteric, self-centred group begins to become 
the missionary, the going Church. What going out really means 
they do not fully understand even at that moment, for their 
inclination to stay in Jerusalem remains. St. Peter had almost 
to be forced by a voice from heaven to go to the house of the 
Roman officer, Cornelius, and the first centre of missionary 
activity is not Jerusalem but Antioch. It is only when the 
extra Apostle, the outsider Apostle, comes on the scene with 
his burning conviction about the mission of the Church in and 
to the whole Ozkumene from Jerusalem to Rome and to Spain 
— it is only then that the Church really begins to take the great 
commission seriously. 

So it seems that, left to itself, the Church prefers to stay 
home, home within its walls, home within its city or country. 
It takes the Holy Spirit to convince the Church of its calling 
to go. And that is as true today as it was in New Testament 
times, for the Church in history is an old institution and it is 
not vaccinated against the virus of institutionalism. There is 
a preoccupation with its own internal life and structure. More- 
over, it is a religious institution, and the very glamour which 
religion gives to its traditions and customs makes it even more 
inclined to look inward rather than outward, to stay home 
rather than to go. But its Lord continues to speak to it : “Go, 
break out of your shell, enter into the world, carry the good 
news to those who will not come to you of their own accord.” 
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As the passage in the gospel of St. Mark in a number of ancient 
manuscripts has it: “Go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation.” The Lord Jesus Christ is definitely 
not only the Lord of believing Christians ; he is the Lord of all 
men and of all creation, and men have a right to know it so 
that they can make up their minds and decide in their hearts 
what to do about it. So going into all the world means par- 
ticipating in the world-wide mission of the Church of Christ. 
Foreign mission reflects that truly cosmic character of the 
Lordship of Christ. Every church which is at all able to do 
so must, therefore, take part in this form of specific witness 
to the essential universality of the gospel. The Church goes 
out to the nations not because it knows everything better than 
the non-Christians, not because it represents a higher civilization, 
not because it looks down on other religions, but only because 
it is sent and it denies its calling by staying home. 

Going into all the world also means, however, entering into 
the secular world which begins at the doorstep of the Church. 
It means the kind of evangelism which is not merely an attempt 
to remind the lukewarm Christian of the truth which he has 
known but forgotten. A very great deal of our present-day 
evangelism is not really going out. This is illustrated by our 
evangelistic language. We still take it far too much for granted 
that modern pagan man knows the meaning of the Christian 
key-words. But to speak to the pagans of our secularized 
societies about conversion, about the Kingdom of God, about 
reconciliation, without seeking in each case to explain in the 
simplest terms what is meant and to do so in the thought-forms 
of our time, that is just about as meaningful as to preach in 
Dutch to the Chinese or in Chinese to the Dutch and of course 
without simultaneous translation! But going into the world 
around also means sharing in the struggles of humanity for 


a truly human existence. At that point, however, the calling 
to go becomes the calling to do. 


The Church is to serve all men 


And so we come to the third aspect of the calling of the 
Church. Our basic text is in the gospel of St. John, chapter 
thirteen. Jesus has washed the feet of the disciples. He asks, 
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“Do you know what I have done unto you ?”’ And he answers 
himself, “If I then, your Lord and Teacher, have washed your 
feet, you also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have 
given you an example, that you also should do as I have done 
to you.”” We are sometimes inclined to consider these words 
as a moral exhortation. A teacher gives an example concerning 
one of the articles of the right code of behaviour to our fellow 
men and we do not see any particular difficulty about that. 
Of course men ought to be of service to each other. Society 
is an intricate network of mutual service. Businessmen’s clubs 
make glowing speeches about it. Of course we must be ready 
to render service to our fellows. But Jesus means something 
vastly more comprehensive and radical than that. This becomes 
clear in the words which follow: “‘A servant is not greater than his 
master ; nor is he whois sent greater than he who sent him. If you 
know these things, blessed are you if you do them.”’ This implies 
that we are not simply called to render services to each other if and 
when we feel inclined to do so. It implies that the very meaning of 
our lives is in serving our fellow men. He who sent Jesus sent 
him to serve. Jesus said about his own mission, ““The Son 
of man came not to be served, but to serve, and to give 
his life as a ransom for many.”’ The washing of the feet of the 
disciples is not an example of something we should do occasion- 
ally to show that we want to give some of our spare time 
and some of our attention to our neighbours ; it is the prefigu- 
ration of the attitude, the orientation, that is to dominate 
and shape our whole existence. The Son was sent to serve ; 
it is the calling of his people to serve with him. It is their 
privilege to do unto man as God in Christ has done unto them. 
Peter must have had an inkling of the radical re-evaluation 
of values which the washing of the feet implied. The world is 
upside-down if the Lord of all, the Messiah King, begins to act 
as a servant and does the work of a slave. Then the disciples are 
the servants of a servant — and that is hard to accept. Where 
is the glory of being on the side of the victorious Son of God ? 
So Peter says, ‘“You shall never wash my feet.”” And he receives 
this unexpected answer: “If I do not wash you, you have no 
part in me.” Peter must learn that to be with Christ is to be 
taken up in that divine enterprise by which God himself comes 
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to us in the form of a servant and invites us to become his 
fellow servants. He must learn to accept the ministry of Christ, 
and must then learn to continue to repeat that ministry in his 
relations with his fellow men. 

The calling of the people of God to dois, then, to make them- 
selves wholly available to man. Their readiness to serve must 
not depend on the likelihood of a reward or of success ; their 
service must be as disinterested as that of their Lord. When 
they serve, they are not to choose the most likely candidates 
for church membership, nor the form of service which might 
be most advantageous from the point of view of public relations. 
They are to serve the most needy, the little ones who have been 
forgotten by the world. It is really a strange thing that the 
great saying, “From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need’, is now considered, even by many Chris- 
tians, as a communist principle. It is a fact that you find that 
principle stated in Marx, and later, on the basis of Marx, in 
Lenin, and that they talk about it as if it were a communist 
principle. I don’t think that Marx and Lenin were aware, 
however, that three hundred years earlier Calvin had used almost 
exactly the same words on the basis of the passage in II Corin- 
thians 8. It is high time that through our acts of solidarity with 
the needy we prove that the Church has in its bones to bring 
abundance and want together in order that there may be equality. 
St. Paul says that. It is good biblical doctrine, it is good Christian 
doctrine, though not exactly capitalist orthodoxy, that the 
needy have a divine right to receive aid. Here is another phrase 
of Calvin’s : ““God sends us the poor as his receivers.’’ In saying 
that he gives a true interpretation of the parable of the last 
judgment in Matthew 25, where the Son of man says, “‘As 
you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, you did it 
TORING. 

Now at this point many critical people will want to interrupt 
and say, “‘So far, so good, but is it not true that the Church, 
in saying these things, thinks only in terms of persons and 
not in terms of social structure ? And does it not mean that the 
Church is utterly ineffective with regard to the real problems 
of society which are not merely problems of intra-personal 
relations but also of forms of social organization ? Is not preci- 
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sely the difference between, say, St. Paul on the one hand and 
Lenin on the other, that the first has a fine doctrine concerning 
relations within a fellowship of Christians, but that the second 
has a doctrine concerning the transformation of society ?” 

In answering such critics we must begin by admitting that, 
especially during the last century, the churches gave the impres- 
sion of being quite unaware of the realities of the struggle for 
justice in society. Whether they actually held to the heretical 
idea that society should live according to its own inherent 
norms and laws (the Germans have a word for that: Eigen- 
gesetzlichkeit), they certainly behaved as if that was their 
conviction. Even today there is no lack of voices shouting 
that the churches have nothing to do with social and political 
issues. But in the last two decades the attitude of the churches 
has begun to change. They have come to understand that 
their witness must include witness to justice, that their concern 
for men must lead them on to a concern for the social and 
political structures which shape the life of man to such a large 
extent. At this point—let us say it openly—we have learned quite 
a bit from Marxism. We will never accept the doctrine that 
the economic forces are the decisive forces in human history, 
and we will never believe that any structure of society can 
solve the fundamental problems of human life, but we must 
accept the truth — which we could also have learned from the 
realism of the Bible — that man is man in society, that injustice, 
poverty, hunger, can become great obstacles to the living of 
the responsible life which man under God must live, and that 
the Church must therefore not only be concerned with individuals 
but with society as such. 

In the ecumenical movement we have summarized that 
concern in the simple phrase, “the responsible society’. That 
concept has three important implications. First of all, we work 
for a society which does not consider itself as an end in itself. 
It is responsible to God. The closed society which considers 
man merely as a means for the common social purpose is a 
heresy, and denies that man is the creature of God called to 
live for his glory. In the second place, we work for a society 
in which the whole and all of the parts feel responsible for 
the well-being of all its members. We are our brothers’ keepers. 
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Laissez-faire, laissez-aller is therefore already condemned in the 
first pages of the Bible, and becomes completely untenable after 
we have heard the Son of man speak of the least of his brethren. 
Developed and underdeveloped countries are not unrelated halves 
of the world; they are bound together in an interdependence 
which is not merely the unreliable interdependence of economics, 
but the deep solidarity based on the revealed will of God. In 
the third place, to work for a responsible society means to work 
for a society in which all men can live as responsible human 
beings, so that they are not merely acted upon but free subjects 
of action. At this point we see why the Church must in principle 
stand for the emancipation of all who do not yet enjoy freedom. 
It is not that we do not see the dangers of freedom ; it is not 
that we have illusions about the goodness of man ; it is rather 
that we see even greater danger in uncontrolled power, and 
that since the meaning of each man’s life depends upon this 
free and personal response to the call of God, man must also 
have the opportunity to act as a responsible being in the life 
of society. 

What the Church does in the realm of public life must, 
of course, never be separate from its being and its going. The 
world is constantly trying to force the Church to act in the 
ways of the world. It wants the Church either to keep quiet or 
to provide what Marx once called “‘the spiritual aroma of secular 
life’. That is normal, and it is perhaps a healthy thing for 
the churches that they are attacked for daring to take a line 
which differs from the official line. What is highly abnormal 
is that there are so many Christians who want the Church to 
be nothing else than the religious appendix to the state or 
nation. A church whose doing is rooted in its being and going 
has its own approach to the issues of common life. Because 
it is part of the Church Universal, it must think in terms of the 
good of the whole Christian family, and maintain at all costs 
relationships of fellowship with Christians living in what is, 
or seems to be, the opposite political camp, because it is called 
to go to all men. It must refuse to participate in propaganda, 
in ideological warfare, or cold war which deepens the chasm 
between men. In matters of defence, or especially of defence 
by nuclear arms, it cannot think only in terms of national 
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security, but must remind the nations of the dangers, military, 
political, and moral, of reliance on means of total destruction. 
In matters of international relations, it cannot give up its 
demand for a living together of the nations, even nations based 
on fundamentally different regimes. This does not mean that 
Christians are political relativists or neutralists. They should 
have clear and strong political convictions and act upon them. 
They must be the first to enter into the non-violent battle in 
which men confront one another with their convictions about 
the right ordering of society. But it does mean that Christians 
must remain aware at all times that the political issues are 
not the final issues, and that even the most fanatic and dangerous 
political opponent is a brother for whom Christ died and with 
whom we must, therefore, seek that personal relationship 
which allows us to bring him the news of what Christ has done 
for him. 

Finally, St. James compares the man who is only a hearer 
of the Word and not the doer with someone who looks at his 
own face in the mirror and at once forgets what he is like. 
That applies also to the Church. It hears again and again the 
Word of God, and in the mirror of that Word it discovers what 
it is: a very human society, but one to which has been given 
an astounding mandate and an even more astonishing promise. 
Too often it hears that Word and forgets immediately what 
it means, and acts as if it were an ordinary society without 
the divine mandate and the divine promise. St. James continues 
(and this is also true for the Church) that he who looks into 
the perfect law, the law of liberty, and perseveres, being no 
hearer that forgets, but a doer that acts, shall be blessed 
in his doing. At the Life and Work Conference at Oxford in 
1937, the theme of the meeting became, “‘Let the Church be 
the Church’, and that helped us to rethink what the nature 
of the Church really is. It seems to me that today, as we consider 
not only the nature of the Church, but especially its life and 
its mission, we must go further and say, “Let the Church be 
the Church, let the Church go where the Church goes, let the 
Church do what the Church does.”’ 


The Triune God, Mission, and Unity 


ID), IE, INiGEIES * 


As the conference has proceeded, and I have listened to the 
kind of questioning and conversation that has gone on among 
you, I have concluded that it would be wise to retrace our steps 
a little and look again at the main thrust of the two lectures I 
have already delivered, and from there to go forward to a brief 
discussion of missions and unity. I shall divide what I have to 
say into four parts, and introduce each with an incident which 
raises the question to which I shall try to give an answer. 


The fatherhood of God 


One of the best Student Christian Movement meetings I 
ever attended was held in Ceylon when I was at the university, 
when about twenty-five of us who were Christians spent three days 
with a Hindu friend at a conference which had no program 
whatever. The idea was simply that we were to tell him what 
Christianity was in a way that he could understand. He was a 
pious and practising Hindu; he knew something about the 
Christian faith because he had been educated in a Christian high 
school and had studied the gospels. For the first two days we 
told him about the Christian faith, and to everything we said 
he kept nodding his head and replying, “Yes, that’s true, I 
agree with that.’’ After two days of telling him what Christianity 
was without managing to say anything with which he disagreed, 
we were getting very desperate. Then on the third day, quite 
by accident, somebody said, ‘God is my Father.” At that the 
Hindu started to shake his head, and he said, “No, I don’t 
believe that.” At last we had struck upon something which we 
believed and he did not. For the first time I saw the meaning of 
the statement in St. John’s gospel: ““No one cometh unto the 
Father except through me.” 


‘ General Secretary of the East Asia Christian Conference, and former 
Chairman of the WSCF. His Strasbourg addresses are part of a book to be 
published by the International Missionary Council. 
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We assume that the belief in God as Father is common to 
everyone. We talk so easily about the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. But when you come right down to it, 
that is where the difficulty lies. Why did this Hindu friend of 
ours find it difficult to believe that God is Father ? Because to 
talk about God as Father does not simply mean that he is inte- 
rested in us as religious persons (the Hindu would have under- 
stood that God is interested in people who are seeking to find him 
and whom he needs to help) ; it means rather that God is inte- 
rested in us in our ordinary secular life, in all our varied rela- 
tionships, in all our human needs. God loved the world, men 
in all their relationships, in order that they might be able, 
in the world, to live the eternal life. If we had said to the 
Hindu, ‘‘God loved us and gave us Jesus Christ, that we may 
so live in this world that when we die we will have eternal 
life’, he would have said, “I believe that. That is all right.” 
But when we said to him, “God so loved the world, that he 
gave his Son that we in this world may live the eternal life’, 
he replied, “I don’t believe that.” 

One of our difficulties in making this faith in God as Father 
understood and accepted is that in general the father-image 
is a broken image: we cannot argue from the human father 
to the divine Father. I read somewhere a long time ago that in 
some dialect in China or Africa— I’m not sure where — the 
Lord’s Prayer is translated, “Our grandfather who art in 
heaven...”’, because the father in that society was not someone 
who lived in the home ; he was off somewhere earning a living 
for the family. The head of the home, who took the place of the 
father, was the grandfather. Now for many even that is a 
broken image. When we talk about the mission, the message, 
of the Church, I believe that at its heart must lie the impulse to 
help people to understand and to believe that they are not 
orphans in a homeless world, that God is their Father, that 
God loves the world and them in all their varied ways of life, 
their occupations, their struggles, their relationships with their 
fellow men, and that because he is their Father, he has done 
something about it: he has sent Jesus Christ. 

We cannot proclaim this gift of the Father to men, the 
gift of Jesus Christ, unless we ourselves recognize that we too 
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are gifts of God’s love. When I go to a place or to a person — 


where Jesus is not known or accepted, I don’t take Jesus there, 
Jesus takes me. He is the giver, I am the gift. When we love 
people, one way in which we show our love is by giving them 
gifts. You and I are the gifts of God to a world which he loves. 
Why he chose us to be his gifts, only God knows. But I believe 
that until we recognize that this is what we are, we shall never 
bring conviction to anyone about the very heart and core of the 
Christian message — that God is Father. 


How can Jesus Christ be recognized ? 


_ T want to introduce my second point with another incident. 
Many years ago, there was a meeting in the Madras YMCA. The 
speaker was a Hindu, and he was introduced by the Christian 
chairman as ‘‘one of the leading non-Christians in this city’. 
The speaker then opened his remarks with these words, ““Who 
gave you the right to call me a non-Christian ? Is Jesus a 
monopoly of the Christian community ? Jesus belongs to me 
too.”” Mahatma Gandhi used to make the same point. “Jesus 
belongs to India’, he said over and over again. But we are 
not talking about Jesus as our possession ; we are talking about 
Jesus as our possessor. We are the possession ; he is the possessor. 
As long as we think of Jesus Christ, his teachings, his example, 
as part of our human heritage, we have not got to the point of 
answering the question, “Have you met Jesus Christ ?” In 
one way or another, when you meet him, you will ask him the 
question, “Lord, what do you want me to do?” When you 
have been mastered by him, when you have yielded to him, 
then you can say, “I have met Jesus.’”’ Then Jesus comes 
permanently into your life, as someone whom you cannot by- 
pass, whom you cannot manipulate, intractable, intransigent, 
uncompromising. 

The question has been asked repeatedly in this conference : 
“How do you meet Jesus Christ ?”?) You can answer that 
question in terms of yourselves, but I want to attempt to 
answer by turning the question a little: ““How can you help 
someone else who is not a Christian to meet Jesus Christ ?” 
And as we seek to answer that question, we can find illumination 
for ourselves as well. If someone who is not a Christian, who has 
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not said yes to Jesus Christ, who has not been willing to bear his 
name, said to you, ‘‘Help me to meet Jesus Christ’’, how would 
you set about it ? Let me answer that question purely out of my 
personal experience as an evangelist. The first requisite for meet- 
ing anyone is to be able to recognize him when you mect him. 
If one of you were told, “Please go to the railway station and 
meet the person who is coming to Strasbourg’’, and that was all, 
whom would you meet ? Or if you were told, ‘“‘Please go and meet 
a Frenchman who is coming to Strasbourg’, whom would you 
meet ? People do not meet Jesus, not because he is not there, 
but because they do not know how to recognize him. Jesus is the 
risen Lord; he is alive and at work in the lives of men. He himself 
is seeking to meet people, and he is meeting them. The task of the 
Christian mission, of the Christian Church, your task and mine as 
witnesses, is to help people to learn how to recognize Jesus. 

It seems to me that there is no other way of learning to 
recognize him than by studying the gospels. That is what he 
was like when he was in the flesh. You may ask how you help 
a Hindu with the study of the gospels. The only way is to talk 
with him about them, to find ways of persuading him to talk 
about Jesus Christ with you, in your normal daily encounter with 
one another. You may even get him to the point of actually 
studying the gospels with you. I think part of our problem is 
that when we talk about Jesus Christ with our fellow men who 
do not believe in him, we do not often talk about him out of the 
gospels. We give them something out of our own experience, 
couched in terms that may or may not have relevance for 
them. This goes for many Christians who are members of the 
Church, but who still ask the question, ‘““How do we meet Jesus 
Christ ?’’ There are many who bear the name of Christ to whom 
the gospels are a closed book. And I have come to believe with 
all the conviction at my command that until we can bring back 
into the Church a renewed study of the gospels, the Church will 
be unable to fulfil its mission. 

Let me ask you a very simple question. When did you last 
read a gospel ? I am not asking when you last read from a gospel, 
but when you last read a gospel, that is, sat down with Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, or John, and began at the first verse and read it 
straight through. It takes about as much time to read St. Mark’s 
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gospel as it does to read the Herald Tribune. And when I say 
read it, I don’t mean you start reading, come to the story of 
the leper, and say, “Oh, I know that”, skip five verses, and 
read the next. I mean read it, from beginning to end, quietly, 
and let it make its impact on you. Do this periodically through- 
out your life. Then you will discover what we are talking about 
when we say, ‘““You must meet Jesus Christ.” 

The second way in which we can help people to recognize 
Christ is to be the kind of people within whom he can be mani- 
fest — the Christian community. People must be able to meet 
Jesus Christ in our company. 

Thirdly, and again by a study of the gospels, of the rest 
of the New Testament, and of the Old Testament, try to share 
with people what you understand by the working of Christ in 
history, so that they may be able to discern in contemporary 
events the hand of the Lord. I do not intend to spend more time 
on these three points ; they all belong to the general point I am 
making : if we are to help others to meet Jesus Christ, the first 
requisite is that we help them to recognize him when they meet 
him. 

The second requisite is that they must need Jesus Christ. 
One of my closest friends in the Student Christian Movement 
during high school days later on gave up his Christian faith 
and became to all intents and purposes an agnostic. I often 
thought of him and prayed for him, but never quite got a chance 
to talk to him. One day, many years later, he stopped his car 
beside me as I was walking along the road, picked me up, and 
drove me home. As I got out and thanked him, he looked at me 
and said, “Niles, do you know I have lost my faith ?” I said, 
“Yes’’. And he said, “I have often wondered whether I cannot 
recapture that faith I had as a boy. Can you help me ? Is there 
any advice you can give me ?”’ I said to him, “Bonny (that was 
his name), I don’t think you need Jesus Christ for the kind of life 
you are living ; you can get along with your own resources in this 
kind of life. But if you will accept greater responsibility, then 
you will find that your own resources are not enough, and then 
you will find Christ.” 

To try to help people to meet Jesus Christ is not one of 
the most effective methods of evangelism. But to get people to 
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commit themselves to courses of action, to ways of life, where 
they will find their own resources insufficient, is one of the 
most effective. My mind goes back to a communist friend of 
mine who was the leader of a union of bus conductors and 
drivers in a town where I once worked. We were very close 
friends (he was a nominal Hindu), and he came to me one day and 
said, ‘“‘Niles, I want to ask for help.” I said, ““‘What is it ?’”” He 
replied, ““You know, during the last fifteen years I have been the 
leader of this trade union. The men now earn three times as much 
as they did ten years ago, but they are more unhappy than they 
ever were. I could put more money into their hands, but I am 
unable to teach them how to spend it. Can you help me? It 
seems to me that in the Christian faith there is teaching about 
responsible living. I should like to study what Christianity has 
to say about this, in order that I may help these people to live 
more happily.”’ It is one of the regrets of my life that he died 
within a week or two of that conversation, and that I never had 
the joy of the adventure of Bible study with him on which we 
had agreed. Until we can help people to live the kind of life 
which they cannot live on their own resources, they will never 
find Christ. And neither will we. For many of us Christ is 
an extra because, for the kind of life we are living, for the 
kind of responsibility we are carrying, we do not really need him. 

Thirdly, if we are to help people to meet Jesus Christ, 
we must bring them into our prayer life, and keep them there, 
and wait expectantly for them to meet him. 

Let me summarize in this way. We often talk about Jesus 
Christ as the answer to human problems. Jesus Christ is not 
the answer to our problems ; he is the answer to the problems 
he raises in our lives. Jesus is not the answer to the questions 
which the Hindu asks ; he is the answer to the questions which 
the Hindu ought to ask. Jesus must first make men ask the right 
questions before he becomes for them the answer. Again and 
again in our evangelistic work we shall discover that the problems 
of many people are not the problems Jesus came to answer. But 
he does raise certain questions, and when these questions become 
clamorous in the life of a person or of a group, they will find 
Jesus the only satisfying answer. That is what missions are 
about, missions, not the mission. Missions are about this 
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business of meeting people in such a way as to involve them in 
the kind of life within which the questions can be raised for 
which Jesus Christ is the answer. 


The Holy Spirit and mission 


Now for my third point. Many years ago, a Christian friend 
of mine, an engineer, brought to my home a Hindu doctor 
whom he had met in one of the out-of-the-way hospitals in 
Ceylon. They had been working together in a remote village, 
and as a result of their friendship, the doctor had decided to 
become a Christian. There was no Christian church in that 
village, and so these two men had come to my house. The doctor 
said to me, “I have decided to become a Christian and to be 
baptized.” My friend said, “The only Christians that work 
in the village from which we come are the Baptists. They have 
no settled work, but come once a month or once in six weeks to 
run a little evangelistic meeting. But six months from now they 
are to have a big evangelistic campaign in that village, and 
they are suggesting that the doctor should be baptized during 
that campaign.” I said, “That sounds all right. It will be 
a witness.’’ And so his baptism was postponed. During those 
six months his mother, his sister, and his other relatives brought 
sufficient pressure upon him so that he married a Hindu and gave 
up all idea of being baptized. Today he is still a Hindu. 

St. Paul speaks about preaching the gospel in season and 
out of season. There is such a thing as losing the harvest. The 
Holy Spirit is the missionary. He brings the gospel and seeks to 
evoke response to it. He prepares the hearts of the people. He 
raises in them the questions for which Jesus is the answer. He 
brings them to the point where they are willing to accept — but 
nobody is there. It is said of Bishop Azariah that one day as he 
was walking across the fields he met a man from an adjoining 
village (the villages around the cathedral had already become 
Christian). He stopped the man and asked, “Are you a Chris- 
tian?” “No.” “Are there any Christians in your village ?” 
“No.” “Why not ?” And the answer was, “Nobody asked us.” 
There are many, many people around the world who would 
answer that. They are not Christians — nobody asked them. 
We have met them in buses, in trains, in our places of work — 
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and we have never asked them. All we have done is to gather 
at a conference and ask why they are not Christians. 

If we are to take the Holy Spirit seriously, we must be 
launched on the mission of the Church. In this conference, 
over and over again you have not only raised the question, 
“Have you met the Christ ?”’, but also, ‘““Have you received 
the Holy Spirit ?’”? What do you mean by that ? To receive 
the Holy Spirit is to be involved, compulsively involved, 
passionately involved, in the mission of the Church. Can you 
believe in Jesus Christ and not be involved in that mission ? 
I think you can. That is why I put the two questions separately. 
Let me come at this through another question. 

Recently I attended a seminar on Hinduism for both Chris- 
tians and Hindus. After the leader of the seminar, a Hindu, 
had given eight lectures, he said to me one day in conversation, 
“You know, I am disappointed with this whole business. I know 
Christianity sufficiently well to know that you Christians believe 
in evangelism, believe that Hinduism is not enough, believe that 
people must accept Jesus Christ and bear his name, but during 
these eight lectures no Christian has said that to me. No Chris- 
tian has been willing to show what there is that is different in 
Christianity which makes you take this position. Will you tell 
raakerte 

I was on the spot. I said to him: “Let me summarize for 
you the lectures that you have given as I see them. It seems to 
me that there are three areas which are common to all religions. 
First, there is the whole problem of human need — this life and 
its problems, its material, physical, and spiritual needs. And 
men must seek the aid of God, as they conceive him, to help 
them to meet these needs. At the lowest level there is magic 
and all kinds of occult practices. At the highest level there is 
petition and prayer, living by faith in God’s providence, asking 
him in all the different ways, ‘““Give us this day our daily bread.” 
All religions teach how men may meet their needs. Secondly, at 
the other end of the scale is the fact that in every religion 
there are mystics who seek to get behind the strife and tension 
of this world, its manifoldness and its phenomena, to discover 
reality and their relation to that reality. Thirdly, there is 
an aspect of religion where the heart of the problem is not 
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this life and its needs or this life and its unreality, but where 
God and sin are at the centre, and where ways are sought 
to overcome sin. And here again we are on common ground. 
We have just had at the Ecumenical Institute in Bossey a 
conference on evangelism, with Dr. Billy Graham as a member. 
One day he was talking about preaching repentance, and I said 
to him, ‘In order to get men to repent, you don’t necessarily have 
to preach the gospel. There is repentance in Hinduism, in 
Buddhism, and in Islam. In our part of the world what we call 
religion you often call Christianity.’ The differentia does not lie 
in any one of these three areas which we have in common.” And 
my Hindu friend said to me, “Where is the differentia?” I 
replied, ‘“‘The differentia lies in the fact that Christianity is the 
only religion that talks about God becoming man, becoming part 
of human history, of God coming as the Holy Spirit to bring 
God’s purpose in the world to its culmination, to produce a new 
heaven and a new earth.” 

In the last analysis Christian discipleship is not some method 
by which we can bring God to serve our religious needs. Chris- 
tian discipleship is to accept God’s offer to us to take part in 
his activity in the world, to abide in him, to share his purposes, 
to fulfil his ministry. It is true that Paul talks about his mystical 
experience, but it is nowhere in the centre of the picture ; 
it is simply brought into an argument with the Corinthian 
church. The Christian is not involved in a religion ; he is involved 
in a discipleship. The mission and what causes the mission 
are the differentia. 


The Church and the churches 


The call to mission, which has been the underlying theme of 
the three points that I have made, is also the call to unity. The 
word mission involves movement ; so does the word unity. We 
are divided ; we shall move to find and express our unity. One of 
the problems in working for the healing of the divisions of the 
Church is the claim of so many churches to be bridges. The 
Anglicans are bridges between the Protestants and Orthodox ; 
the Methodists are bridges between their fellow Protestants and 
the Anglicans ; the Congregationalists are bridges between 
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sacramental and non-sacramental churches. All bridges and no 
traffic on any of them! 

Why is there no traffic ? Because it seems to me that, cons- 
ciously or unconsciously, we are practising a kind of self-decep- 
tion. Let me show you what I mean. I studied theology ina 
united theological college. Some of us were Methodists, some 
Presbyterians, some belonged to the Mar Thoma Church, some 
were Congregationalists, one was a Lutheran. In the New 
Testament class, or in systematic theology, the professor taught 
about the Church, and everybody assumed he was talking about 
my church. I still remember at the World Council of Churches 
Assembly in Evanston sitting next to Bishop Angus Dunn of 
Washington during one of the great addresses on ecclesiology. 
The first half of the address was about this wonderful Church, 
the wna sancta, the Church of the New Testament, and then, 
without any warning, the second half was about my church. 
The transition was abrupt, and Bishop Dunn turned to me 
and said, “‘She’s coming down the mountain when she comes !” 
We must believe, on the one hand, that the Church zs one, and 
that by God’s grace and in his sovereignty we experience life 
within the Church in all our churches. On the other hand, we 
must recognize that the Church is divided, and that simply to 
stay out while we talk will not produce unity. 

Let me be more specific and raise a question which can be 
raised within the fellowship of the Federation. At our Holy 
Communion service on Sunday, Presbyterians, Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, all took communion together. That is what we 
do in our own homelands, and have been doing for many decades. 
May I ask by what right we continue to practise intercommunion 
and yet do not take a single step towards union ? Have Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians a right to practise intercommunion as 
churches, and yet be satisfied to remain Methodists and Presby- 
terians ? This is a question that our Anglican friends pose for 
us, which we must take seriously. If those of us who belong to 
churches which practise intercommunion are not convinced that 
we must do something to belong to one household, the sooner 
we give up intercommunion the better. 

Let me put the question the other way around. For many 
years the Anglican communion has stated that within the 
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ecumenical movement, under certain circumstances, Anglicans 
can practise intercommunion. They have done so in Faith and 
Order conferences and in various others. I should like to ask my 
Anglican friends here, ‘“‘Before you came to this teaching confe- 
rence, did you go to your bishop and ask him, ‘Can I receive 
communion from a minister of the French Reformed Church ?’ 
If you didn’t, why didn’t you ?”’ If you were refused, that is 
a different matter. The fact that many of you did not ask 
means something. Is this conference within the ecumenical 
movement, or do we behave here exactly as we behave in our 
own towns ? 

There are no Lutherans in Ceylon so I do not know them very 
well, but whenever I meet them I find in them a strange ambi- 
valence which makes it impossible to ask them any questions 
whatever. Immediately you start talking about union, every- 
body starts talking about truth. Is truth true in isolation ? I 
have often said to friends in Ceylon, “Two and two do not 
make four if three and three do not make six.’”’ Truths are 
true together or not at all. Let me give you an example. Here 
is a church that believes in the priesthood of all believers, 
but not in the sacramental events of the Christian community. 
In that church the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers is 
false. You cannot believe in the priesthood of all believers if 
along with it you do not also believe in the sacramental events 
that constitute the Christian community and nourish it. We 
have separated Christian truths into different camps, and have 
distorted all of them. We are not defending truths; we are 
destroying them. They are true together or not at all. And what 
is worse, we talk about these truths as our truths. ‘(He came 
unto his own, and his own would not receive him.’’ When 
God’s truth becomes our tradition, then God’s gifts become our 
heritage, and God’s light becomes our enlightenment. We are 
already on the way of disobedience. There is only one way of 
making the truth ours, and that is to crucify the Son. They are 
not our churches, they are not our truths. 

What I have tried to say I can put into four short sentences. 


God loves you. Jesus wants you. The Holy Spirit is waiting 
for you. The Church is your home. 


God in History 


JEAN MEYENDORFF ' 


Biblical revelation in the Old Testament, as in the New, 
speaks to us of a God who acts in history. The God of Israel, 
like the God of Christians, is not a God who offers his followers 
a way of escape from historical realities: he invests them, rather, 
with. responsibility ; he judges them by how they keep faith 
with him, and he himself acts in history. The Bible is the story 
of these divine acts, the story of the chosen people. And the 
very creed of the Church, speaking in its most solemn phrases 
of the most central moments of the redemption, names a simple 
and obscure Roman functionary, whose effective role was really 
very secondary: “He suffered under Pontius Pilate.’”’ This 
simple little detail reminds us that all this really happened 
two thousand years ago, that it isno metahistorical myth we are 
talking about, but actual facts. Christ’s mission was accom- 
plished within history, and the Church’s mission is still situated 
within history. 


The meaning of creation 


The Bible reveals to us first of all that God is found at the 
beginning of history, that the world in which we live was called 
into existence by his will and that only his will allows it to 
exist today. This idea of creation is one of those that the human 
intellect finds it difficult to accept ; it always considers itself 
to be quite naturally concerned with eternal truths, and protests 
when it is told that it is not itself eternal, that the concepts 
which it handles began in time, and that the things it contem- 
plates have a beginning and an end. Thus the Christian reve- 
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lation begins by imposing a humiliation upon the intellect : 
that of recognizing that God is the only eternal being, and 
that before human thought can attain the truth, it must observe 
its own limitations. 

But God’s creation of the world has another meaning also 
for us, a comforting and positive meaning: if he created the 
world, it must be that God loves it and cares for it. We are 
even told that ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son” that the world might be saved. Between the divine act 
which called the world into existence and the mission of Jesus 
Christ, there is an internal link which the Apostle Paul explains 
to us, notably in the epistle to the Colossians. 

The Son of God is he in whom and for whom everything was 
created, and it is he who comes again to save the world from 
death : he is the first-born of creation and he is the first-born 
among the dead. Fallen under the empire of death, the world 
needed to be created anew, and it is the Son who is at the 
beginning of the new creation, as he was at the beginning of 
the first. Thus St. Paul’s thought rejoins that of St. John’s 
prologue : the creative Word becomes at the end of time the 
Word incarnate. Precisely here is to be found the justification 
of our message. The Kingship, the Lordship of Christ, is not 
a power that we seek to impose upon the world: it is a power 
which exists already but which the world has still to recognize. 
Christians are thus the apostles of a legitimate king in a world 
ruled by a foreign and usurping power. 


Two aspects of this divine action in history should specially 
attract our attention today. 


The drama of redemption 


First of all, the Bible story is a dramatic story : it is entirely 
made up of unexpected developments, of sensational betrayals, 
victories or defeats, and unexpected changes of fortune. From 
the start, man rebels against his Creator who has overwhelmed 
him with blessings, and in the course of the history of Israel 
we find a whole series of vicissitudes in which God’s mercy 
is interwoven with men’s ingratitude and the transient triumphs 
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of goodness in the persons of a few just men. And in the end, 
when the Messianic time had come, there was the tragedy of 
the crucified Messiah, and there was victory over death, and 
his promise of a catastrophic end of the world when his Kingdom 
will finally triumph. This drama shows through practically every 
page of scripture, and it is played out essentially between three 
partners : God, man, and the Prince of this world. The prota- 
gonists are not systems and ideas, but living persons, and that 
explains its various ups and downs, its dramatic quality. True, 
the image which people have today of the Prince of this world 
has been obscured by medieval myths and by the misuse 
made of it by various sects. And yet, it is impossible to 
conceive of the biblical doctrine of redemption without giving 
the devil a leading role. It is equally impossible to construct 
this theology of history and of the world of which we have 
just spoken without also giving him a place. It was he who 
tempted Jesus in the wilderness ; it was he whom Jesus drove 
out from those Palestinian wretches who were possessed, and 
it is also of him that Jesus speaks when he says on the eve 
of his passion, “Now shall the ruler of this world be cast out”’. 
Through his death and resurrection, Christ broke the mortal 
heredity which made it possible for the devil to keep man in 
slavery and to dominate the world ; he granted man the dignity 
of being free, and he so loved the world that he liberated it 
from the usurper. The ancient baptismal liturgy, preserved 
still today in many traditional Christian rites, begins curiously 
with a dialogue between the priest and the devil, in the course 
of which Satan is expelled from the newly baptised person. 
The drama of salvation, the victory of the cross, are thus 
enacted in every individual conversion to Christ, and what 
happened upon the cross becomes real for each one of us. 
What did happen upon the cross ? The Son of God accepted 
death, this death which was the essential instrument by which 
man was held in slavery. Then, being God, he conquered it 
from inside: he became the “‘first-born from the dead’’. The 
Greek Fathers loved to use the image of the fish-hook here: 
hell snapped up man like a worm upon the fish-hook, then it 
found itself confronting a greater power than its own, and had 
to open its doors not only for Christ himself, but for all men. 
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The meaning of the incarnation 


Besides this dramatic nature of the Christian conception 
of salvation, it is important that we should understand that 
the incarnation has fundamentally modified the relations between 
God and the created world. Formerly, God acted intermittently, 
as from the outside, upon a world which had rebelled against 
him. Israel itself was only the recipient of a promise while 
sharing the same condemnation. Henceforth, after the incarna- 
tion, God himself was personally involved in the historic process ; 
the Son of God himself became man at a precise moment of time 
and granted men the possibility of communing in his own divine 
life. He is no longer content to reveal his presence to a few 
chosen ones; this presence is no longer hidden by the veil 
of a temple built by men. His faithful people are themselves 
his temple ; their assembly is the Body of Christ : ‘““Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 

In other words, after the incarnation, God is no longer 
performing his divine actions alone. Jesus himself told his 
disciples that they “will accomplish greater things’ than he. 
Henceforth, God acts through us and in us: he has entrusted his 
own mission to us. He has made of us his body, a body which 
is still growing, which has yet to arrive at the age of “man 
made perfect in Christ’, He identified himself with each one 
of us and allows us to see him, himself, in each of our brethren : 
“Tf you have done it unto one of these little ones, you have 
done it unto me.” 

All this means that we are no longer the objects of God’s 
activity, but that we ourselves are responsible for his work. 
This means that, in some way, God needs us to carry out his 
work in history. The height of divine love consists precisely 
in treating us as free adult men, in calling us ‘“‘brethren’’, in 
no longer acting without us. At the same time, all this is pos- 
sible because Christ and the Spirit work in us, because we 
are members of a body of which Christ is the head. The mys- 
tery of the Church consists just in this, that one can be, at 
one and the same time, the member of a compact and co-or- 
dinated body, and also be the adult, fully responsible for his 
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acts. That is the mystery of the Holy Spirit: since the incar- 
nation, we have entered into a period when the Spirit reigns 
over the elect community, the Spirit who works in each one 
of us, without imposing himself on us, by communicating to 
us the liberty of the children of God. 


The meaning of the Eucharist 


All this, however, may seem like mere words, a theological 
jargon void of concrete meaning. How can this mystery, this 
union with Christ, be really accomplished within the community, 
the community which is called “Church” and which we all know : 
a community made up, in fact, of pretty poor creatures, of 
sinners condemned and forgiven, but still people quite inca- 
pable of being seriously responsible for the work of God ? 
We have only to look at the book of the Acts for a detailed 
account of the life of the primitive Christian communities. 
Yet the book of the Acts is neither a catechism nor a textbook 
of history: it was written for Christians who already accepted 
the essential elements of the apostolic preaching. It presup- 
poses, therefore, that a certain number of truths are accepted 
by everybody. 

Among these evident truths, confirmed by all the infor- 
mation we possess on the three first centuries of Christianity, 
and taken as self-evident by the New Testament, is the existence 
of an assembly of Christians, an assembly which definitely 
met every week on the day following the Jewish Sabbath. 
The Church was persecuted in Palestine, persecuted by the 
Roman authorities. How easy it would have been for the 
Christians to spiritualize their religion slightly, to limit it to 
private reading of the Word of God, to transform themselves 
into a secret or esoteric society. No, Christians continued to 
hold their assemblies which gathered together all the Christians 
living in a given place, assemblies which were easily tracked 
down by the police. One can say that, historically, this neces- 
sarily communal character of Christianity made it directly 
vulnerable to persecution. Why this imprudence ? What were 
the Christians doing when they all met together on Sundays ? 
We know that they were partaking together of a sacramental 
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common meal. It was in this way, according to St. Paul, 
that they proclaimed the death of the Lord and confessed 
his resurrection. It was also in this way that the Lord, 
anticipating in some way his second coming, inaugurated 
his eschatological reign in the midst of his people, through 
a real presence in the community and in the bread and the 
wine of the Eucharist. And we may say that there was a time 
when the Church existed without the scriptures which we 
know her to have today (certain New Testament writings date 
from the end of the first century, and the canon of the scrip- 
tures was only fixed in the fourth century) ; but there was 
never a time when the Church could have existed without the 
Eucharist. 

Now, the Eucharist is not a kind of magic act performed 
by individuals gifted with a particular power; it is an act 
of the community, accomplished in the community, assembled 
in the name of Jesus Christ. It was the Eucharist which defined 
the internal structure and hierarchy of the Christian assembly ; 
the power of this hierarchy of the Church is an internal function 
of this body meeting in the assembly and not a power over the 
body. There is no Eucharist without the assembly of the Church. 
It is this physical and local assembly of the community that 
is primarily meant by the term ecclesia in the New Testament. 
And if, in the epistles of the captivity, the ecclesia acquires 
a universal and cosmic meaning, it is precisely because each 
physical and local assembly of the Church has a universal 
and cosmic meaning. Even where it is not very numerous, 
even where its social meaning is insignificant, the community 
is always the Kingdom in anticipation, the authority over 
dominations and powers, and it is this because in the assembly 
a mystery is accomplished which Paul defines very simply : 
“Christ in you” (Col. 1: 27). ““Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” That 
is why the first Christians preferred to take any risk rather 
than stay away from this sacramental meal in which was their 


life, the well-spring which gave meaning to their service and their 
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The Church ts Christ within us 


So, when we ask ourselves today where God is in history, 
we must answer that, since the incarnation, he is above all in 
this sacramental assembly to which Christ has entrusted his 
mission. It was to the assembly that he said, ‘“‘All power is 
given unto you in heaven and upon earth.” It is upon the 
assembly that he has poured his gifts of the Spirit. It is in 
the assembly that he is himself present “unto the end of the 
age’. This is the Church, a fully historical reality, as histo- 
rical as Christ himself, as visible as he was visible to his contem- 
poraries. 

The Church is the instrument through which God calls all 
men to join him freely, during the period of time which has 
still to elapse between his incarnation and his second coming. 
It is there that man becomes adult, it is there that he becomes 
God’s fellow worker. 

Yet, it is in full liberty that he comes. Let me repeat, the 
sacramental union between Christ and man in the Church is 
not a magical union: he may partake of the sacraments of the 
Church and still remain outside Christ. And that is what happens 
to all of us. The Church is Christ within us. If we have not 
Christ within us, we are outside the Church, we no longer 
share in the divine plan in history. But this plan itself remains, 
the Church itself, the Body of Christ, remains pure. Only, 
through our fault it ceases to grow. The divine plan and 
the gift of the Spirit do not disappear through our fault, 
because in them is the power of the Kingdom already manifested 
in history. There is continuity in God’s plan. This conti- 
nuity cannot be interrupted by man, because salvation came 
once and for all. This continuity is manifested by the conti- 
nuity of the Church in history, by its permanence. All that is 
not human infallibility but it is God’s faithfulness to his new 
covenant. It is evidence for the eyes of faith. It appears, more- 
over, in a permanence of holiness which produces true witnesses 
of Christ in every age of history. A Christian saint is not a 
hero, who by himself performs exceptional exploits : he is a man 
like ourselves who received the same gifts as we all do, in the 
Church, but who differs from ourselves in deserving the name 
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of “saint”, which again belongs potentially to us all, since 
the Holy Spirit rests upon the whole Church. 

The Church is thus a historical given, a divine gift. It 
is given to us so that in it we may enjoy communion with 
God. This enjoyment, however, where it is authentic, is also 
an act of penitence: the joy which is given to us, the pleni- 
tude which we enjoy in the Church, do not belong to us, they 
are not ours, we do not deserve them. The joy of the Church 
is the joy of the Kingdom, but this Kingdom is not the reign of 
God over ourselves alone, nor our reign over others: it is a King- 
dom of Christ whose universal and cosmic legitimacy we affirmed 
at the beginning. Our privilege consists only of knowing it, 
and this knowledge carries with it the rather terrifying and 
incomprehensible responsibility for having to proclaim it to 
the world. The joy of communion and the sense of our respon- 
sibility are the two inseparable aspects of the Christian vocation 
and of membership of the Church. The responsibility without 
the joy would be unbearable; the joy without the respon- 
sibility, without love for others, would be an egoistic, pagan 
joy, contrary to the love of God. 


Unity, myth, and eschatology 


The church community is the Church because of the sacra- 
mental mystery which is performed within it. It is not the 
Church through the merit of its members ; only the Eucharist 
makes the Church be the Church. Everything is a function of 
this mystery ; the Church possesses a structure which is per- 
manent and of apostolic origin, but this structure itself is 
only a function of the sacramental mystery. 

Yet, through the ages, this structure has adorned itself 
with superstructures. Worse: the church community has tended 
to identify itself with sociological entities possessing their 
own structures, and which have nothing to do with the sacra- 
ments nor with redemption. These entities have themselves 
created myths. In this way the myth of a universal Christian 
theocracy was created at Rome and at Byzantium. This myth 
itself evolved progressively into that of the ‘Christian nations” 
or, again, took the form in the West of a papal theocracy. All 
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these efforts, all these myths, contain a degree of truth, espe- 
cially the affirmation that the Kingdom of God is an actual fact 
of history. All the same, trying to define the contours of a 
reality which essentially was outside the world although present 
in the world, they used entities which were already in exist- 
ence in the world ; they sought unity with God and therefore 
the unity of the Church outside the sacramental reality ; they 
sought it in the structures of the Roman Empire, in the power 
of a Vicar of Christ, in the natural unity of a nation. All these 
non-sacramental and therefore non-sacral realities were sacra- 
lized: myths were transformed either into articles of faith 
or into realities which in practice determined the daily life 
of Christians. 

The reformers, for their part, have desacralized a certain 
number of them, but not all, and above all, they have trans- 
ferred the sacramental unity of man with God into eschatology, 
and the unity of the Church became again determined by 
something other than unity with God in the Eucharist. All 
that was sacred, in fact, was transferred into an invisible and 
so metahistoric domain. 

Here we see the two temptations with which Christians 
are constantly faced: either to identify the reign of God with 
royalty proceeding from the world (universal, national, or 
state power) or purely and simply to remove it out of history. 


The Orthodox conception of the Church 


I have tried so far in my argument to define the starting- 
points which Orthodox Christians generally take in considering 
the problem of the Church and the world. The sacramental 
conception of the special nature of the Church explains the 
attitude of many of our brethren today, notably in communist 
countries, where they have no means of propagating their faith, 
no publications, no social activity, no political witness. All they 
could do was to take refuge in the essential, in that which 
makes the Church be the Church, and confine themselves to the 
use of the sacraments. The astonishing survival of the faith in the 
Soviet Union proves that their witness, though limited to this 
essential element, has not been in vain. And yet, it is evident that 
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the Orthodox East is burdened with a heavy inheritance in its 
Christian witness. The sacral Empire of Byzantium, which history 
has transformed into a sacralized nation, appropriated a sacred 
character which properly belonged to the Church. The latter 
was thus transformed into a mere aspect of the national past, 
and the sacraments themselves were emptied of their existential 
content. This process brings the liturgy of the Church under 
the anathema of the Old Testament prophets who condemned 
the ritualism of the Temple. In fact, the true Christian liturgy 
is the exact opposite of ritualism. It is the act of a community 
and a commitment ; it has no meaning except when it is a living 
communion. The notion of tradition and of historical conti- 
nuity, which is essential to the Orthodox conception of the 
Church, is itself perverted by an agglomeration of superstruc- 
tures which obscures the divine element in tradition. The 
history of the Church includes not only evidence of fidelity 
to revelation, but of the need to free this fidelity from an 
often inextricable jumble of human traditions, which have 
nothing to do with the Pauline definition of the Church as 
“Christ within us’’. 

Yet there is a fact which gives a special character to the 
Orthodox attitude in face of the world of today. This fact 
is that the East of Europe has known neither the Renaissance 
nor the Reformation. It passed straight from the Middle Ages 
to the modern world. Now, the Renaissance, which on this 
point was prepared for by certain elements of medieval scholas- 
ticism, firmly established at least one principle : man’s autonomy 
in relation to God. Without denying God, this principle made 
it possible for man to build the city as though God were not 
directly concerned with this city. Human knowledge was 
certainly liberated in this way from the external shackles that 
the medieval theocracy forced upon it, but in this way it got 
used to reckoning without God. The optimistic idealism of 
the nineteenth century, with all its conceited dullness, is the 
last word on the subject. All this was deliberately rejected 
in the past by Byzantium, and only lightly touched pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia. The secularized world installed itself quite 
suddenly in Russia in a simplified and totalitarian form with 
the Marxist revolution. In the face of this situation, and in 
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the face of other revolutions which we see going on and which 
are still waiting for us, Orthodox Christianity seems very 
defenceless. It has its own temptations : the temptation to flee 
from the world, to behave as though history did not concern it, 
the temptation to adopt a sort of naive fatalism trusting in 
divine providence, but ignorant of the real power of the devil. 


The meaning of conversion and sanctification 


There is one point, however, where it remains faithful to the 
Christian revelation, and that is in believing fully in the trans- 
figuring power of divine grace, a power which exerts its influence 
upon the whole man, upon his intellect, upon his soul, and 
even upon his body, and in seeing in this power the one means 
of salvation. It is this that an Orthodox Christian seeks before 
all else in the Church, in the sacraments. If he fully understands 
the meaning of the grace that he receives, he becomes of necessity 
a missionary and a witness to Christ in the world. It is, however, 
in conversion and in his personal sanctification that he finds 
the starting-point of his activity in the world. By personal 
sanctification, he means, of course, not only the salvation of 
his soul, egoistical, individualistic salvation, but the fact of 
presenting himself, soul and body, in sacrifice, and of becoming 
a temple of the Holy Spirit, and thus a true member of the 
Church. Saint Seraphim of Sarov, a great saint of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, used to say, “Find your own 
salvation and thousands around you will be saved’’, and this 
phrase had no other meaning. There is certainly a deep sense 
in this insistence upon personal perfection, that it is to man’s 
person that God granted his own image, that it is the person 
of man that is destined to control and to reign over the universe. 

One of the most negative aspects of modern civilization 
is precisely this scientific or economic development that no 
individual, no person ready to be converted to Christ as a person, 
any longer controls : man is dominated by impersonal, blind, and 
silent powers which procure him immense material benefits but 
of which he in fact becomes the instrument. The Christian must 
adopt a positive attitude towards this development. He can 
himself find, and help his fellows to find, attitudes and formulae 
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which conform as far as possible with the will of God. But these 
formulae and these attitudes — political, economic, social, or 
philosophic — will never be more than a reflection of the King- 
dom of God. The error of the Middle Ages consisted precisely 
in sacralizing and absolutizing, as such, certain of these imper- 
sonal and mythical formulae, such as the empire, the state, or later 
the nation. The nineteenth century, on the other hand, absolu- 
tized and sacralized science and progress. None of this can really 
give or manifest the fullness of the Kingdom of God. For the 
Kingdom is within you, that is, in the living people who consti- 
tute the Church and who are the salt, the seed, and the leaven. 
Only persons can be members of the Church. Science, the state, 
or economic phenomena cannot become members; Christian 
communities themselves cannot become members of the Church, 
but persons do. That is one of the paradoxes of the Christian 
existence. The holders of all human doctrines promise their dis- 
ciples a concrete and palpable result ; they promise them success, 
and they themselves preach because they expect success from 
their preaching. As for the Christian, he knows that the Kingdom 
which he proclaims will never be the equivalent of a human 
success ; but he also knows that there is no joy greater than to 
commune here on earth in the joy of the future Kingdom. He 
himself lives this joy, and he cannot keep it for himself; he 
communicates it to others, and he knows that the Lord whom he 
proclaims is already the real master of the world. 


The Intellectual Revolution 


FRANCOISE FLORENTIN ! 


This title of ‘The Intellectual Revolution” suggests that it 
might be a good thing to speak together now, as students, 
about this revolution as about something that has been lived 
already, a revolution that has been achieved, which it only 
remains for us to describe in the course of our stock-taking. 
But we know very well that, if this title has any meaning, it 
cannot refer to a revolution which has been achieved, but to 
one which is still to be achieved, which we, perhaps, have to 
achieve. We must, however, attempt a description of a certain 
state of affairs: it will be the description of the material we 
have in hand, the material with which to embark, if possible, 
upon a revolution. 

We may speak of cultures in their manifold originality, 
we may study Chinese or other civilizations, African traditions, 
Western or Islamic philosophies, or we may specialize in the 
American way of life. This is something you have all done 
at some time or another, either because you have a taste for 
folklore, or a sense of history, or because you wanted to under- 
stand and learn to appreciate a certain current of thought 
or of human understanding. But that study, which is difficult 
when it concerns another civilization than our own, is cer- 
tainly the basis of any kind of reflection about the intellectual 
life of our contemporaries ; it is also still the necessary basis 
for any kind of dialogue on any subject, any kind of honest, 
attentive, exacting, intelligent dialogue with other people. 

But this putting things into pigeon-holes is a method which 
we must sometimes discard, because fundamentally it is in- 
adequate. We know that the contemporary explosion of the 
ancient structures (mental, social, or linguistic), of the classical 
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or traditional structures of the peoples who used to be great 
or who are so still, but who have reached in the course of their 
history a certain intellectual coherence, 1s paralleled by a 
unification, a rather extraordinary sort of standardization of 
the majority of objects of culture, from the representation 
of the world to language, and even to the tools which the world 
uses. You realize that tools are perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant factors of our culture, or our intellectual background. 

So, if we talk of revolution now, it is not to sum up all the 
small and great intellectual revolutions which have taken 
place in different civilizations ; neither is it to maintain that 
the twentieth century is truly involved in intellectual revolution, 
for that would be a debatable hypothesis: we must take our 
analysis elsewhere. 

It appears, indeed, and this is my first proposition, to 
be fundamentally necessary, as a constant of all live civili- 
zation, and also as the touchstone, as the evidence of that life, 
that there shouid be a permanent revolution, indeed several 
permanent revolutions of the human spirit and of its expression 
in our cultures. It is of this process that I should like to speak. 


Myth and tragedy 


Myth and tragedy are perhaps the two poles and the two 
fundamental terms of these or of this permanent revolution. 
The objects of culture, and first of all the words of our contem- 
porary languages, the words which are the vehicles of our 
thought today, at the same time as being that which best 
conveys all that is ancient in our cultures, these words are 
the product of an extraordinary sedimentation whose very 
thickness, the successive layers and the interpenetration, make 
all the weight, all the substance, and all the truth. 

Now, probably it is first of all a mythical understanding 
of the world that these words convey. The African is sometimes 
more conscious of it, but not always: a recent conference of 
French-speaking African intellectuals showed among other 
things how difficult it is to stand back from one’s own culture. 
But if the African is sometimes more conscious of this weight 
of myth than others, the European is just as much dependent 
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upon myth. He also shares these fundamental mythical reflexes 
of the thinking man. 

Very summarily — this word ‘“‘myth’’ has so many different 
uses, we must select — we can say that the world and all the 
beings in it, including man, are a whole, are one. We are 
part of this world rather than onlookers ; it is im order because 
we conceive of it globally. This order, this unity, are the given, 
the preliminary. Man’s reflection and his actions will consist 
then of a greater and ever greater effort towards adequation, 
a tension with the purpose of finding or rediscovering the primal 
harmony. These accidental disorders will be conquered and 
overtaken in the art that the philosophers, or rather the sages, 
will invent in order to rediscover things again in their unique 
perfect relationship. There is not at this stage any irremediable 
separation between man and the world, or between one man 
and another: there is only an order to re-establish, so that 
everything may be in harmony, so that everything may fit 
together again according to the essential archetype. 

The Chinese art of living is probably at once the best known 
and clearest, and also the most ancient, the most persevering 
instance of a quest of this kind: Taoism is an example. The 
global conception of nature as we find it also among African 
fetishists is another very vivid, very clear expression. But the 
vocabulary of the West also conveys the strong ancient mythical 
experience, Greek, for example ; and the popular instinct easily 
carries the European to that same conception of the world and 
of the Golden Age. Myth is therefore essential, one of the most 
important tendencies of our intellect. 

Now comes another of the great intellectual experiences 
of our civilizations. We should perhaps say that it is to this 
experience, man’s first truly intellectual awakening, that we 
owe the first springs of philosophical disquiet, the intellect’s 
withdrawal from things. Suddenly man must face, not the 
continuity, but the solution of continuity, between the subject 
and the object. He must apprehend the rupture and the irre- 
mediable distance between man and the world he lives in, 
between one man and another. All is not in order. Or rather, 
it is not order in unity which is primary. An abyss separates 
one being from another. Life is a battle against the indifference 
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of the world’s history. Thought is now engaged in measuring 
obstacles rather than in contemplating harmonies. Knowledge 
is tragic and not mystic. One dies of love as one dies of 
learning, because one dies of knowing. The Golden Age 
does not exist. Everything is perhaps absurd, but human 
and intellectual liberty are won in a lucidity linked with 
suffering. 

Greek tragedy is perhaps one of the first cries heard in 
the West from that disquiet and that adventure. There will be, 
and there are, many other similar flashes of illumination in 
the world and in our civilizations: Buddha perhaps remains 
the best example in this sense, as he reacts against his Hindu 
background. I have not met similar examples in Africa of 
this form of thought, but I have read and I have been told that 
African popular lore wisdom is deeply traversed by this tragic 
experience, and that the heritage of myth itself, which so 
strongly shapes the web of collective African life, is interrupted, 
is lighted, by these sudden flashes of intuition. 

However this may be, we must not be tempted now to think 
that there is a chronological order for these two important 
moments in human thought : they continue to be the warp and 
the woof of our common heritage. Western and medieval 
Christendom saw itself in every existing order because the 
universe was its world : the one Church was its society, a hier- 
archy was its organization, and catholicity its goal. This Chris- 
tendom, with a mythical mode of life and a Greek intellectual 
vocabulary, lived out an attempt at global adequation to 
the order of creation. What did not fit in was thrown out 
as a monstrosity. (Spanish Judaism, like Islam before it, had 
taken the same step, with the same Aristotelian philosophical 
language which it passed on to the West.) And one may also 
enquire whether contemporary America, particularly the United 
States, does not also know something of this mythical and 
global pattern. Face to face with this attitude, our civili- 
zations have listened to Shakespeare and Pascal, for example, 
and up to a point to Kierkegaard, Faulkner, and many others, 
who have risen up with their great unanswered disquiet, for 
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Face to face with the medieval universe, for instance, here 
is Pascal discovering the abyss which separates one being from 
another and their irremediable distance: ‘‘The eternal silence 
of infinite space fills me with fear.’’ There is dialogue no longer, 
because the great conservation of Christendom has given place 
to the coldness and the imperturbability of the relation between 
the subject and the object, between one individual and another. 
There remains, therefore, disquiet, Kierkegaard’s ‘‘tightrope’’, 
the existential human situation, or the danger of being. You 
know this proverb from Ecclesiastes — it is not really a prov- 
erb —: “And I applied my mind to seek and to search out by 
wisdom all that is done under heaven ; it is an unhappy business 
that God has given to the sons of men to be busy with... What 
is crooked cannot be made straight, and what is lacking cannot 
be numbered” (I : 13,15). 

It appears that none of our civilizations here represented 
has escaped or will escape making this double appreciation, 
either cyclically or simultaneously, of the world. Our everyday 
language in nearly every region and continent is the best evidence 
of this, as also our most personal deep reflexes and the oral 
manifestations of our cultures (popular theatre, popular poetry, 
songs, popular sayings, etc., would provide an enormous field 
for this kind of analysis). 


Man seeks to organize himself and culture 


But we are always busy organizing ourselves as a culture. 
For these two poles of attraction continue to control the rhythm 
of our intellectual breathing, even the most modern, whether we 
valiantly abandon ourselves to their dialectic, or try to organize 
ourselves so that we neutralize these successive conversions 
and intellectual effort becomes more comfortable. Free from 
the medieval form of Christendom and from the mythical uni- 
verse, man has found himself to be an individual, a unity in a 
sum of individuals which he calls society, and which presupposes 
a civilization at grips with a profaned world, which he must tame 
for his use, once his exact description has made it a purely 
inanimate but useful object. On the edge, however, of the 
periodically rediscovered abyss (he may be and often is existen- 
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tialist), armed with his nostalgia for an orderly world, the lone 
individual, the inventor of his personal morality, faced with his 
hidden God and a silent or hostile nature, seeks to organize 
himself into the modern man, which we are. 

It is this organization which makes the Chinese of 1960 
the cultural brother of the Western European and of the Ame- 
rican. Dominated by the need for security of our societies, 
a need all the more exacting as collective life becomes larger 
and less founded on close human relationships, we are seeking 
an equilibrium which is continually being challenged. The 
bourgeois type of collectivity invents, in accordance with its 
needs and its expansionist ambitions, the various forms of our 
rationalisms and our present idealisms. 

Suppose that, having become aware of what makes me 
different from a chair, I spend my time running into it in the 
dark. It would be much easier to live with if I substituted 
the idea of a chair for the reality, for I am not so likely to 
get bruised by the idea of a chair. And if it is too difficult 
to live with a man — and it is difficult — I can always invent 
an idea of humanity, and a special type of humanity, which 
is easier to live with, and altogether very satisfactory. And 
if the order of the world is not sacred, and our common morality 
no longer based on any constraining standards, then we can 
always imagine the standards of liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
other well-known great ideas to which we may conform our 
behaviour. Thus for the difficult relationship of man to the 
actual, one of our tendencies — quite old now — our tendency 
to systems, substitutes in this way the intellectual relationship 
of man to his own idea of things, and this to the point of giving 
real and often terrible power to great ideas. 

I wonder if you would agree with me that the extraordinary 
development of our contemporary techniques — and they are 
highly international — that this civilization of the tool which 
so silently unifies the world of our cultures (a Korean mechanic 
is very close to a Parisian mechanic), coincides with a great 
evasion on the part of our intellectuals, with our cerebral 
activity outside the world of the concrete ? A very striking 


example is our contemporary art which prefers to contemplate 
abstraction or an abstract world. 
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Are we faced with an ambiguity or rather with an equilibrium 
of our modern situation ? The word “civilization” in our com- 
monplace vocabulary, the vocabulary of the newspapers, for 
instance, often means a certain degree of technical development ; 
indeed it has come to be the common denominator of the majority 
of our cultures. Yet at the same time, we find in our lives a 
propensity for every form of romanticism and escapism, whether 
it be revolt or day-dream, which make it possible to forget 
this civilization of the tool. 


Intellectual equilibrium as a threat of sterility 


It seems then, at first sight, that this is how the old tension 
between myth and tragedy is resolved. It seems that we may 
have avoided a dilemma, and that the efficacity of our common 
contemporary civilization, like its tendency to totalitarianism and 
standardization, has brought us at last to the shores of a certain 
security, of a certain intellectual stability. A dialectical under- 
standing of things equips us at last for the calm and remorseless 
exploitation of matter (even human !), and the aristocratic 
luxury of culture still happily adorns as well as diverts our 
disquiet. Everyone takes part in it moreover, and the wealth 
of our museums, thanks to the most varied contributions, some- 
times strange, from the cultures most distant from us in space 
and time, is an excellent exercise for our modern wits. Our 
noble curiosity about the rest of the world even seems to be 
satisfied in this way ; but do we hear the questions, the serious 
questions, which these foreign cultural traditions put to us, if we 
are so accustomed to them even in our schooldays that we can 
classify them and recognize the typical specimens carefully 
labelled and displayed in the ready-made outlines of our univer- 
sity knowledge ? On the contrary, this very diversity encou- 
rages our determination to set up a balanced synthesis without 
any unnecessary or dangerous theatrical surprises. 

And now that the products of this cultural organization are 
becoming clear (and some of them are explosive), it is time to 
decide what we think of it. 

This equilibrium is perhaps the revolution (but you see how 
we have then to decant the world revolution) which offers the 
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greatest threat of sterility to our common contemporary civi- 
lization. Because, if we constantly refuse to take the risk 
of challenging contemporary myths, such as Soviet Russian 
prosperity, or American goodwill, or somebody else’s nationalism, 
or many other things that we ought to question in the name 
of wholesome disquiet, then that may lead us to a mortal 
sclerosis. When St. Just, the doctrinaire French revolutionary, 
set up the guillotine already in 1790 in the name of an ideal 
society, or when a totalitarian society purges whatever is 
contrary to the pure doctrine, or when a form of fascism founded 
upon a racial myth builds gas chambers, when in the name of 
civilization men still admit or imagine that crusades are possible, 
then can anyone fail to see the deadly effectiveness of contem- 
porary myths ? 

If, on the other hand, we are satisfied with rebellion and 
with the existentialist disquiet that our intellectuals like to 
practise, if we are satisfied also with the less defined, less self- 
conscious metaphysical disease of the soul, of our modern 
contemporary student reflexes, if we are perpetually to postpone 
organizing our philosophy, we see again the concrete defeat 
to which we expose ourselves, the fragility of the morality of 
our group living, and the equally deadly lack of hope which 
remains to us. But the equilibrium between these two tendencies, 
which feeds without experience and without scar on all this 
great capital of human thought accumulated in our century, will 
have us all mummified. It is true that the world has not yet 
found its political equilibrium, and that is plain to see because 
the political passions of university students are enough in 
themselves to show that in this privileged field university 
students are most alive ; they still believe, fight, and make 
discoveries. For the rest, what shall we do with cultural instru- 
ments that are in such good order, so cleverly sterilized, that 
they neither compromise any person nor the equilibrium of 
any Civilization ? The contemporary love of collections reduces 
to a minimum the risks involved in intellectual encounters 
and in the handling of new languages. 
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Collection or dialogue ? 


There are moments, moreover, when one wonders whether, 
in the ecumenical world, or in our meetings, it is not urgently 
necessary to be a little suspicious of the criterion of collection 
rather than dialogue. The specificity of the intellectual com- 
mitment, the choice of an expression in which one gives oneself 
to others, all this is threatened by the art and exploitation of 
the museum. 

If this continues, what are we going to do with exchanges 
and dialogues which no longer allow people to confront or 
even affront one another, but which just give us each a pleasant 
opportunity from time to time to bring our card-indexes up 
to date, or even our joint card-index, which is a still greater 
refinement ? Can we, for instance, measure the extent of the 
levelling-out process forced upon us by the world-wide use 
of cultural conventionalisms in all our international organi- 
zations, doubtless inevitable up to a point ? One sometimes 
wonders if UNESCO’s program of “basic education” is not 
itself a problem in this field. And what are we to think 
of this almost exclusive use of English as the language of 
international exchanges ? Not that we have anything against 
English, but a single language for the whole world sometimes 
seems rather little. Theology, philosophy, technics, all must 
by degrees undergo this standardization which pasteurizes, 
neutralizes, or terribly limits the possible exchanges without 
which nothing is really living or transmitted. Even in the 
field of art, the poverty of invention or originality of our great 
national schools may be rather disturbing: in international 
art exhibitions one is struck by the fact that it is difficult to 
find a school that is really distinct, to take painting as an 
example, from the Paris school. 


The genius of words 


Further, how can we remain capable of wholesome revolutions 
in our language, whether it is to be a common one or not, if, 
to go deeper still, we are quite unashamed to use in practice 
a pre-agreed code which leaves nothing to chance, with words 
which do not give us away, which do not betray anything, words 
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which are not torn from us by any real necessity ? You know 
as intellectuals the great risk we take when we speak to someone 
in such a way that his fate finds itself bound up with mine and 
vice versa; so that his wound wounds me and his truth unsteadies 
mine and turns it into a quest. What happens to this risk which 
stimulates us and drives us forward, if we depend only on 
knowledge which we acquired as mere spectators ? These words 
which should pour forth or mature inside us, ready to translate 
and communicate the encounter of all that is I with all that 
is you, these words are at once the vehicles of these ancient 
myths of which we spoke first, and also charged with the new 
disquiet which we share with all our contemporaries, these 
words which should show to other people or civilizations the 
true and inarticulate nudity of our cultures. How, with all 
this wealth behind us, is it possible not to make screens which 
hide what we are and what we want to say by making things 
objective, by surrounding them, by speaking and referring 
only to the lesson received, to the official version of the culture 
or the branch of study, rather than to the lived experience 
of things? If we think, for example, of the great freedom 
allowed by some Oriental languages, whose syntax and voca- 
bulary remain open to dialogue and to the constant enrichment 
of culture, the rigidity of our Western formulae and our philo- 
sophical equations appears as a terrible impoverishment. 
Without regretting the age when words were charged with 
magic (that would be rather a nightmare), we must unceasingly 
start a revolution concerning the vain, empty pretensions of 
the majority of our expressions. Can we — we must ask — be 
attentive to what is serious in modern speech ? And, without 
manipulating it like a spell—we are not all poets or magi- 
clans — can we remain capable of wonder, simply because a few 
syllables, in spite of their limitations and their poverty, serve 
to say things which are too great for us ? 

When I say, for example, that I love the summer — which is 
not original, but a matter of taste —, there is nothing in it 
which is surprising in itself. But if we begin together to think 
how many different, incalculable things are evoked in each 
syllable of this word, if we begin to think of the volumes it 
would take to begin (we should never finish) to express a little 
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of the content of this word, then the phenomenon of the asto- 
nishing, single word appears in its splendour and in its human 
specificity. This word is, or may again become, the privileged 
opportunity for the encounter of my experience of summer 
with yours, and that makes nearly seven hundred quite different 
ones ; it again becomes the possibility of our real meeting 
over something which is not dead, but which is still living 
and in process of becoming. 

That the problem of communication in this sense is orga- 
nically related to that of evangelism we know sufficiently well for 
me not to insist on its relation to the proclamation of the gospel 
in speech which is really a dialogue with others, an open dialogue 
with those who are unfamiliar with the gospel and with those 
who have been vaccinated with it. 


The birth of wonder and hope 


Finally, our civilization in our common experience has 
so successfully destroyed the mystery of everything, of the 
sky and of man and of matter, that our lucidity now makes 
clear to us the vanity of Utopia, or leads us to think that any 
Utopia is vain anyhow, and that hope is included with all 
the rest. Hope has become disreputable in the twentieth century. 

In general, myth has been so completely demasked, or 
so successfully gives that impression, and sociology, depth psy- 
chology, the habit of analysis, the religion of objectivity, have 
made us all so wise about the majority of the mechanisms 
of human thought as well as of human history, that our only 
tools and our only future, apparently, are a learned, a more 
and more learned, a more and more precise interpretation of 
the world. Where then is the living experience which we need 
if our thought is to be stimulated and to make use of it ? And 
here we Christians must not feel ourselves intellectually richer, 
or better equipped than anyone else in any of the domains 
of which we have been thinking, neither in speech, nor in hope, 
although these are words that are habitual and familiar to us. 
Moreover, nobody who shares our modern store of civilization 
asks us rather than others to make this revolution. But it 
is certain that they are watching us; they are watching us 
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struggling pitifully, with our tools more or less in order, our 
intellectual tools and the rest. Wonder is beginning, or it may 
begin, like a great promise, and hope is also coming to birth 
like an immense promise wherever we dare, as far as students 
can, replace the terrible pretension to a comfortable modern 
equilibrium by the humility of a question to which the answers 
are not all known beforehand or taken for granted ; by real 
attentiveness to others, attentiveness which begins with wonder ; 
attentiveness to the contemporary battles of the intellect. We 
all know that for man the tool is the gift which arises out of 
our struggle with the obstacle, when the obstacle really is such, 
when it resists and can hurt. Perhaps we shall all effect our 
intellectual revolutions as far as we are able, in proportion 
as love drives us to discovery rather than to piling up our 
acquired information. In all this we shall only be seeking for 
the traces of this road which our Lord ever takes when he 
tries to find men where they are. And then perhaps others 
will ask us what it is all about and ask us his name. 


Christ and the World in the Modern Age 


Hans HOEKENDIJK! 


Inferences of the Christ-world relationship 


Christ and the world are simultaneous gifts to mankind. 
In the fullness of time God has sent his Messiah, Christ, and in 
the fullness of time he has chosen the world to be the scene 
of his activity and invited man to join him there. Christ and 
the world together indicate how late it is in God’s plan of sal- 
vation. They are indissolubly bound together as Messianic 
correlates. This fundamental relationship — Christ-world — has, 
of course, many, many inferences both of principle and of 
practice. It is neither the place here nor the time now to ela- 
borate this, but in view of our subject this morning I simply 
want to mention very briefly three of these inferences. 


1. The coming of Christ is a secular event. You may remem- 
ber the following lines in one of the documents in your “‘Stras- 
bourg Bible’: ‘‘When it describes the mighty deeds of God, 
the New Testament uses political, juridical, sociological, and 
other secular terms.’”’ This secular terminology of the New 
Testament is not only a form of speech, for the coming of 
Jesus Christ in the flesh and in the power of the Spirit is a 
secular event. It is an event in the world and for the world. 
And consequently this secular event and what was invited by 
it, the thing we usually call Christianity, cannot be anything 
else but a secular movement, a movement in the world and 
for the world. It will always be a dangerous perversion of the 
truth to make Christianity into some sort of religion. 


2. We are invited to live in this world not just at any time 
but rather at a very specific time in history, in a post-Christ 
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world, that is, in the shadow of the cross and of the resurrection, 
in a redeemed world in which we may expect to find Christ 
already present and at work, and therefore also in a world 
in which man is taking sides already, whether consciously or 
unconsciously. He can accept or reject Christ, but he cannot 
ignore him. He can live in faith or in blasphemy, but not 
in neutrality. He can praise or curse, but he cannot be silent. 
There is no such thing as indifference in this post-Christ world. 
The real word for it is unresponsiveness. 

3. We cannot speak about Christ without a clear reference 
to the world. We witness to Christ for the world and we cannot 
understand the world without making a testimony to Jesus 
Christ. In one of the famous ecumenical documents this was 
put in the following way : “Every testimony to Christ without 
reference to the world will lack reality. Every statement about 
the world unrelated to Christ will fall short of the truth.” 


The break-down of Christendom and the new age 


Before we try to trace the characteristic features of the 
modern age, we had better define the terms. We are dealing 
this morning with the period of European history between 
the beginning of the eighteenth and the middle of the twentieth 
century. On the first of January of the year 1700 a German 
philosopher wrote in his diary, “See the old world has passed 
away, the new world has come to stay.’ That old world was 
symbolized by the concept of Christendom, corpus Christianum, 
the idea of a basic unity of the whole of life founded in the 
Christian faith —a myth or an illusion, not a fact, but a very 
powerful myth. Even the Reformation could not break it. 
Until the end of the seventeenth century there had been a 
strong conviction, on both sides of the confessional line, in 
the Roman Catholic and in the Protestant churches, a strong 
conviction of togetherness. They disputed with each other 
because they were aware of an underlying and fundamental 
unity. And that was, of course, not a unity of doctrine but 
this unity of historical solidarity. But then, rather suddenly, 
in the last decades of the seventeenth century, there came 
a change. People became aware of the fact that this underlying 
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and basic unity was lacking ; it was evident in that great contro- 
versy between the Roman Catholic Cardinal Bossuet and Leibniz. 
This was no longer a discussion between confessions ; it turned 
out to be a dialogue between different ages, periods — the age 
of Christendom and the new age, the modern age. Between the 
two confessions there had always been lines of communication, 
but there was no communication between the successive stages 
of history. The Protestants moved out of this common bound ; 
they left Christendom behind definitively. And only after this 
had happened, did the Western Schism, the break-down of 
Christendom, become more generally accepted as an inevitable 
fact. 


The discovery of global humanity 


This new age was initiated by the discovery of global huma- 
nity. It is very difficult for us now to evaluate the revolu- 
tionary character of this discovery. Perhaps we should see it 
against the background of that old tradition of the European 
view of the non-European. Three traditions coalesced here : 
a biblical tradition — the non-European belongs to the heathen, 
he must be converted ; a Greek tradition — the non-European 
is a barbarian, he must be civilized ; and a Roman tradition 
—the non-European is a potential or a real enemy, he must 
be pacified. These three traditions together determined the 
all-important concept of the non-European as a pagan. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, one of the popes had to affirm 
very solemnly in an encyclical letter that, for instance, the 
Indians in Latin America were real human beings, capable 
of believing and of receiving the sacraments! This whole 
tradition was now put aside, and within just a. few decades. 
There arises a common humanity, world-wide. The non-Euro- 
pean is no longer an abnormal, monstrous creature, but becomes 
at last a normal human being. He might even be a better 
human being than we Europeans are, an example, a model 
of decency, of wisdom, of tolerance. 

The Church and the secular world gradually drifted apart. 
They became two separate, unrelated, and very often antago- 
nistic entities, each with its own set of values, with its own 
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code of behaviour, its own ethos. Of course there was a place 
for the Church in society ; it could be accepted and used as a 
purely religious province. 


The plural society and the growth of ideologies 


Far more decisive than this shift in ideas has been the 
important change in the structure of society. Modern man is 
restless, an eternal traveller. Social and political forces re- 
shifted all the groups of society. There was no longer one 
uniform, definitive, social pattern in which each man and group 
found its place. There was no longer an established order to 
be applied to all situations. Man was forced to organize life 
in his own experimental way. And the results and the effects 
were, of course, different. The plural society came into being 
with different organizational forms, with different types of groups, 
and this was one of the major conditions and presuppositions 
of the so-called industrial revolution. Because modern man 
was already used to experimenting socially, he could also find a 
pattern of life under the new conditions of industrial society, 
and these new patterns remained outside the whole fabric of 
the pre-industrial society. They were linked together in what 
has been called a secondary structure, that is, a social structure 
modelled on factory conditions, in which man can be removed, 
substituted, manipulated, handled as an anonymous number. 
This secondary structure cannot be integrated into the basic, 
primary pattern of pre-industrial life, because it starts on a 
quite different assumption of man: the assumption of man as 
a function, over against the basic assumption in the primary 
structure of man as a person. 

Wherever these secondary structures exist, that is, in the 
whole industrial world, a fertile soil has been prepared for 
ideologies. I suggest that ideologies are a by-product of the 
industrial revolution. They presuppose the same secondary 
structures ; they start on the same basic assumption of man 
as a function, man who can be handled, manipulated, used. 
An ideology is the only form of hope and the only form of 
expectancy that can exist for people caught up in secondary 
structures, because it offers a definite plan, a blueprint, for 
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the future, a blueprint that groups may use to rationalize and 
to justify their revolt against this humiliating dehumanization 
in the secondary structure. 


* OK k 


It is, of course, impossible to summarize so briefly how 
the churches experienced the coming of this new age, what 
they did, and, most important of all, what they expected of 
this modern world. I can only try to indicate one general 
trend. 


Creative minorities 


It all started in a very promising and hopeful way. Right 
at the beginning of the modern age, we encountered three main 
pioneers of Protestant missions, Francke, Zinzendorf, and Wesley, 
who were all three deeply involved in this new world. And 
it is very strange and rather humiliating that now, more than 
two hundred years later, these pioneers are set before us time 
and again as the great leaders to follow. Nothing really new 
happened in between. Why ? August Hermann Francke planned 
an impressive Kingdom of God strategy for the whole world. 
He saw in all the troubled spots of the world his small creative 
minorities of laymen, ready and equipped to work for unity, 
witness, and service (the program of the World Council of 
Churches Assembly at New Delhi). Zinzendorf trained his 
congregation to be and to serve as God’s warhorse. Wesley 
formed small lay groups, mobile and flexible. And all three 
agreed on this point: Christ is present and at work in the 
whole world. We have only to follow him in our universal mission 
of peace, and this mission can only be fulfilled by small, flexible, 
mobile groups of dedicated members who live in commitment 
and disponibilité — availability. Taken altogether this is not 
much of a program, not an exciting program, but it is an asto- 
nishing fact that after two centuries of reflection, of thought, 
of experiment, we have exactly the same simple and rather 
primitive formula — small, mobile, flexible groups of dedicated 
members, lay groups, creative minorities. 
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Proselytizing in the world 


Zinzendorf and the others have had their followers in different 
parts of the world, at home and abroad, but still it is true 
that on the whole the churches have dealt only very reluctantly 
with this modern world. There is good reason to believe that 
they did not really expect to find Christ there, and to find 
him indissolubly bound to this world, together with this world, 
this strange, new world. Therefore it was very often said, and 
perhaps even more often believed, that to win a man for Christ 
must be the same as to rescue him out of the world. The whole 
vocabulary of evangelism during the last three centuries is 
full of proof that we expect modern man to emigrate from 
this world, not into a church, for of course a church is no place 
to live, but into our world, our pre-industrial world. Take, 
for example, terms like the German heimholen — take home — 
a typical word of evangelistic vocabulary. I think that is the 
clearest example of proselytism, proselytism not in the sense 
of sheep-stealing by one church from another, but in the original 
sense of trying to get outsiders to join our group. We find the 
same tendency in several other expressions of church work, for 
instance, in the whole long tradition of defensive apologetics, 
and also in all the sterile attempts to produce a synthesis of 
Christian and modern ideas, a synthesis which would do nobody 
any harm, and, of course, nobody any good. The latest example 
is, I think, that of Bultmann. We also find it in this propa- 
ganda of anti-ideologies: we didn’t know what to do with 
ideologies, so we produced anti-ideologies. And we find it 
especially, on the whole of the continent of Europe, in the 
complete failure of home missions (not of mission but of home 
missions — Innere Mission). Here again, in this whole field 
of home missions, the start was wonderful and promising. 
The home mission workers really started inside the modern 
world, but gradually they moved out and tried to bring their 
souls, or should we say their scalps, with them. You remember 
that in 1848, the year of the revolution, the father of the 
Innere Mission, of home mission in Germany, and Karl Marx 
saw eye to eye, were friends. And please try once to 
compare the Communist Manifesto of 1848 and the manifesto 
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of home missions of 1848. Home missions also started right 
inside this modern world and moved out. 


The territorial parish pattern inadequate 


But I think the strongest evidence of this unwillingness 
of the churches to identify themselves with the modern world 
is the perpetuation of a structure of church life that cannot 
function in the modern world: the pattern of the territorial 
‘parish, an invention of the Middle Ages. This parish pattern 
may still have some meaning and importance in rural areas, 
in stable areas, in pre-industrial areas. It can still serve as 
some sort of community for pastoral care, what the Germans 
call the bewahrende Seelsorge. But it is completely inadequate 
and unfit to give expression to the life of a community which 
believes that Christ and this modern world are bound together, 
belong together. Territorial parishes are immobile, and tend 
to be self-centred and introverted. I think that is exactly 
what we see in our churches today. People of almost all 
categories who are really involved in the modern world, for 
instance in industrial work, have lost a vital connection 
with church life. And what is left in our churches? (I am 
thinking especially now of the big national churches in Europe.) 
What is left is tending to become what has often been called 
“four-wheel Christendom”: people who go to church only when 
they are taken there on four wheels — for baptism, wedding, 
and funeral, to be hatched, matched, and dispatched! This 
type of religion without decision, religion as a convention, is 
still hanging on, but nobody knows exactly what it means ; 
it is indecisive, indistinct. It cannot be the home-base for 
mission in a modern world. 


To get alongside modern man... 


I think we will not be able really to get alongside man in 
our modern world unless we move out of the traditional church 
structures in open, flexible, and mobile groups. And I think 
that one of the most important developments of recent years 
in post-war Europe is exactly the continuous growth of these 
groups. Secondly, we will be unable to do so unless we begin 
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radically to desacralize the Church. I think it has suffered 
from its separation from the secular world, and has become 
a sort of sacred temple, as if there were no epistle to the Hebrews 
where the old temple cult has been abolished. I think that, 
because of this separation of Church and secular world, we 
have had, during the last twenty, thirty, or forty years, an 
increase, not of liturgical consciousness — that is all right — 
but of a “sacro-mentality’’: people do not dare to behave like 
normal human beings, there is a terrifying increase of clerical 
collars, and all that. I believe we should think of the Church as 
a very simple house, a very simple service centre. That is the 
only way in which it can really function in this modern world. 
Thirdly, we will not be able really to get alongside man in our 
modern world unless we begin to ‘‘dereligionize’”’ Christianity. 
Perhaps such a word did not exist, but now it does! Christianity 
is a secular movement, and this is basic for an understanding 
of it. We have no business to make it a religion again. That 
would mean a correction of what Christ has done. And we have 
no business to make a Christian into a homo religiosus again, 
a religious man, a normal human being plus something. The 
Christian is simply a man who is in the process of being restored 
to normal human manhood. 


ok * * 


Finally, I want to pick up one of my preliminary remarks. 
We said that the coming of Jesus Christ in this world is a secular 
event. I want to modify this a little bit now and say that the 
coming of Jesus Christ in this modern world will be a secular 
event or it will not happen at all. 


Christian Students 
and the Challenge of Our Times 


JOHN DESCHNER } 


In a sense, it is presumptuous of me to address you on the 
theme of this speech. You are Christian students, and you 
know for yourselves the challenge of your times. So I would 
ask you not to think of this as a teaching address, but as a 
series of questions to help you face for yourselves the challenge 
of our times. In a way, this address has a very humble function 
in this program: after twenty addresses on the theological 
consensus, and on the threshold of eight more about the secular 
world, I want to be sure that the delegates are still present, 
that the real man and woman are listening to all this! 

Now, in order to do that I have to depart from a well- 
established SCM tradition about such an address. This is usually 
a very challenging address, either at the beginning or at the 
end of a conference. It normally has three points: the first 
point analyses our times, preferably as some kind of crisis ; the 
second shows why the Christian understanding transcends the 
crisis, and remains fundamentally undisturbed by it ; the third 
then challenges Christian students to answer the problems 
of their contemporaries. I depart from this outline partly for 
the practical reason that both you and I are no longer so sure 
that our Christian understanding transcends the crises of our 
times. Or rather, we are learning to see that Christ is not 
above but within the crises of our times, making them real 
crises of decision for or against himself. We can no longer 
simply challenge Christian students to give the so-called Christian 
answer to modern man. 
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The power of meaninglessness and the urge to action 


But there is another deeper reason why I cannot simply chal- 
lenge you to learn the Christian answer to your times and to give 
it. I wonder if the whole attempt to understand, to formulate, at 
least to conceptualize the Christian’s relation to the crisis is 
not viewed with suspicion by contemporary students, believers 
as well as unbelievers. There is something in this generation 
which profoundly suspects a system, and can smell it from a 
long way off! Have you read the famous war novel by my fellow- 
countryman, Norman Mailer, The Naked and the Dead? It 
is a bitter story of the fighting on a muddy, hot, unimportant 
island in the Pacific. The essential conflict, however, is not 
between the opposing troops, but between the American troops 
and their own general. All their hatred is saved for him. 
Why ? Because he is the one man on this island to whom 
the whole bitter mess makes sense, and these men feel in 
their bones that there is no relation between the senselessness 
of their struggle and his knowledge of its meaning. There is 
something of that in contemporary students. And that doesn’t 
necessarily mean that they are less responsible than their 
parents ; they may be more responsible, in fact. For they are 
preoccupied with the question of action and inaction, decision 
and indecision. One of our delegates said the other day, “I am 
not against the study of basic principles, but our basic problem 
is the problem of action.”’ This generation knows not simply the 
problem of meaninglessness ; you know the power of meaning- 
lessness in a way quite new for modern history. You know 
that men suffer in seemingly meaningless ways, but your hope 
is not so much to illumine that suffering, as to help to bear it. 
I believe that the contemporary Christian student is not nearly 
so much concerned with apologetics as his father was ; but he 
may be more concerned with compassion. He is not nearly so 
concerned to understand the mission of the Church, as he is 
to discern, almost by intuition, his own role in it (and he is 
ready for it to be a costly role). He is prepared, far more than 
we have realized, to act when it is not understandable to prudent 


men why he must act, especially when he can act in the name 
of what is personal and human. 
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The sit-in lunch counter demonstrations in my country offer 
a good example. Recently, some of the important Negro leaders 
of the southern city where I live came to our theological students 
to explain why we should not make any sit-in demonstrations 
at the moment. Secret negotiations were under way between 
Negro and white leaders, they told us, which promised real 
improvement for the Negro’s situation. I trust those leaders, 
for they have already produced social change in our city. They 
understand strategy ; they know how to be effective. But our 
young Negro students are full of deep questions precisely about 
this prudence and strategy and waiting. They are eager to go 
down town and sit in at white lunch counters, and they are 
ready to suffer abuse, to be arrested, imprisoned, tried, fined — 
as some delegates to this conference have been. Why? Not 
simply to effect social change, but to bring about a basic, human, 
I-Thou encounter between Negro and white, an encounter which 
segregation denies them. One Negro girl explained quite 
simply : ““We didn’t only want to open up a lunch counter ; 
we wanted people to realize we are human.”’ She was ready 
to suffer in order to awaken me, a white man, to the fact that 
I am suffering until she is free to be a human being. 


The consensus, present and future 


If it is correct that Christian students of this generation 
are not deeply interested in questions of the theology, rationale, 
strategy of missions, then this conference faces a peculiar pro- 
blem. For we are met here to transmit to a new generation an 
ecumenical consensus about the unity and mission of the Church. 
But you question not only the content of the consensus, but 
the relevance of beginning with consensus. This is not due 
to any hostility to the fathers (by whom I mean here anyone 
over thirty !) : I suspect that you are quite ready to acknowledge 
the consensus as an impressive monument to the fathers’ 
achievement. Your problem lies in the fact that we are asking 
you to begin where the fathers ended. I worked with Philippe 
Maury for eight or nine years in student relief meetings, in 
consultations with the International Union of Students, and 
other such projects, yet it was not until I read a couple of 
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pages of his book * that I all of a sudden understood what we 
had been doing all that time. Eight or nine years of work to 
produce one page of consensus! We are asking you to begin 
with the page rather than with the hard work, and I suspect 
you are a little overwhelmed by it. In a way, a consensus offers 
you too much, and at the same time not enough. You are also 
asking for our obedience, for our example, for honesty about our 
temptations and failures, for an insight into our way of judging, 
our sense of proportion ; you would like to see a demonstration 
of real ecumenical style. But you are pleading for the freedom 
to discover your own consensus at the end of your own day. I, 
for one, hope that you will take that freedom and use it well. 
The task of the two generations is one, but there is a real distance 
between the generations, also in this conference, and for your 
own sakes and for Christ’s sake, it must be respected. No one 
but you, yourselves, can understand the vocation which God 
has for this generation. And if you hear it well, you will 
astonish the churches with your demands upon them for 
backing and support. 


cr 


I would like to use my remaining time now to invite you 
to look at this contemporary student, which you are, in three 
contexts : in the Church, in the world, and in your vocation. 
My purpose in all three respects is to ask you to reflect upon 
what the great themes, slogans, ideas of this conference mean 
for yourself. And I can only ask questions. You must decide 
the answers — you must decide the content of this address — 
for yourselves. 


The Christian student and the Church 


This conference has spoken a great deal about the mission- 
ary Church which must have open windows and doors, so 
its members may go out into the world, and so the non-believer 
may find his way into the Church. If I am correct, however, 
the problem for most of you is not to be persuaded of this, 
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but rather to see how such a life of witness in the world can have 
any real base in the actual life of the local congregation you 
know best. Am I wrong in thinking that many delegates 
need to be persuaded not only to go out of the Church, but 
also to go in ? In fact, for some, this acceptance of membership 
in a local congregation has all the feeling of a mission to a strange 
country. And added to it is a humiliation —a humiliation of 
accepting personal responsibility for this congregation in the 
eyes of your contemporaries in the university. I am aware 
that for many the local congregation is a much more promising 
and happy reality than I have described, yet I suspect that 
even in those cases you will understand what I mean when 
I say that membership in the local congregation adds a dimension 
not only of grace, fellowship, encouragement, but also an 
element of humiliation to the life of witness in the world. I 
could give many examples. Not long ago in South America I 
heard ex-SCM members speaking about their terrible loneliness in 
the somewhat conservative evangelical congregations: they felt 
that their problems of secular vocation had no place there, and 
they frankly longed at times to return to the fellowship of the 
SCM. Charles Long has written of the same problem in Asia, and 
examples could be given in great number from North America 
and Europe as well. The German SCM, where things often go 
deeper than elsewhere, even speaks of helping new converts “‘to 
become strong enough to be sent into the churches”! To say 
it quite bluntly, although the Church is home — base for the 
mission, more than a few Christian students do not feel at 
home in the local congregations. 

And yet, the most significant thing about the student’s 
attitude towards the Church today is not his disappointment 
and humiliation with church life, but his almost unshakable 
willingness to hope better things for it, and to accept identi- 
fication with it. You must say whether that statement is 
factually correct. If it is true, it is a significant fact, because 
this willingness to be in the Church, though dissatisfied, is 
one of the essential signs that God intends to bring about the 
renewal of his Church. We don’t usually think of the personal 
cost of the renewal of the Church, but it is there, and each 
one of you is called to help bear it. There is such a thing as 
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ecumenical suffering ; it is one of the most important fruits 
of the ecumenical movement and should be of this conference 
also. We often wonder how to take back to our local situations 
the fruit of a conference such as this. So we take notes, and 
collect documents, and plan reports. But God has a much 
simpler way to make this conference go home : he simply makes 
us dissatisfied, he opens our eyes to both the greatness and the 
wretchedness of the Church, and sends us home to let that 
suffering become the seed-ground for the renewal of the Church. 
Do not, therefore, waste the restlessness, the humiliation, the 
suffering which you feel over your congregation and your SCM 
(and the Federation !); that is one of the important results 
of this conference. It is not yours alone ; it is God’s precious 
gift, and he intends it to bear fruit in and for the Church. 
Do you think you are alone in your suffering about the Church ? 
No: there is another whose passion has endured far longer than 
ours precisely for these congregations, and who invites us into 
his passion, his redemptive passion for the Church. 

This readiness to be faithful to your vision of the Church’s 
reality, and to bear the personal cost of this vision in responsible 
church membership, is the concrete personal meaning of much 
that has been said from this platform about the Church. In a 
word, this conference ought to mean six hundred tougher church 
members, who are ready to be misunderstood, who are ready 
to think and act resolutely as churchmen, who are ready to 
love and exercise patience and self-control and kindness, and 
above all, who acknowledge their need for the means of grace 
and use them. 

I may have erred here and there in this description of how 
the Christian student feels the challenge of his Church today, 
but I am pretty sure of this: the mission of today’s student 
begins with a clarification of his faithful membership in the 
Church. 


The Christian student and our world 


I cannot make here another analysis of the character of 
the world in which we live. Others will do that. I wish, rather, 
to examine with you how this student generation feels or expe- 
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riences its world, and what the concrete meaning of Christian 
faith may be for the Christian student who shares with his 
non-Christian brother a common experience of these reactions. 
And I would like to characterize this reaction in a threefold 
way. It seems that this generation, facing its world, has a 


characteristic fascination with violence, security, and integrity. =. 


Its fascination with violence has been noted by many. It 
is both the result and the impulse of a revolutionary era. Fran- 
coise Florentin has reminded us of the necessity for violence 
to break up the frozen patterns of tradition — especially in 
language—which no longer have authentic meaning. Students feel 
that necessity even when they don’t understand it. They are 
ready to lose themselves in action, partly as a protest, partly 
as a passionate search for identity and meaning. Much of this 
love of violence expresses itself pointlessly or even destructively 
in the love of motion and speed, the use of stimulants and 
narcotics, in chaotic personal relationships, in meaningless acts 
of personal and social rebellion. But the same basic attitude, 
the same protest and search, can express itself in more ordered 
and purposive ways, in courageous violence, such as one finds in 
revolutionary action. Even the non-violent revolutions of our 
time may have their root in this generation’s sense for the 
immediate, and its readiness to respond, to commit itself, to 
throw its existence into the balance. You yourself represent 
and know recent examples in South Korea, Japan, Turkey, 
the American South, to name only a few. Some try to see in 
this fascination with action and even violence a sickness of 
students. I am not so sure about this; or rather, if there is 
sickness, it is a sickness of a world so dehumanized and organized 
that one cannot think clear thoughts or speak meaningful words 
in it any more; words and concepts are too unwieldy and brittle ; 
one can only act. Students today —and Christian students 
among them — are ready for decisive action, for costly commit- 
ment, before all the “understandings” have been clarified. That 
is how their world is affecting them, and there is something 
good in it, for Christ’s mission is a costly mission ; he asks 
men to leave everything and follow him, and their readiness to 
respond to the missionary call may be hindered only by our 
weak courage in presenting it. 
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At the opposite pole is their concern for security. When 
everything is changing, and must change, there is no longer 
any firm context for growth, and young people need a context 
for growth. And so we witness all about us the attempt to find 
structures within which there are clearly defined roles which 
one can learn,which, so to speak, define who one is. We hear about 
the revival of student corporations in continental universities, 
or about the Organization Man in America. One of the most 
striking examples in my country is the increase in marriages 
of quite young people —sometimes boys and girls in high 
school — seeking in the mutual roles of husband and wife the 
structure within which growth can occur. One of the tragedies 
of this search for security in the structures is the paralyzing 
inner contradiction it creates between the need to act and the 
need for structures. There is something deeper in this impulse 
than a mere failure of nerve before the modern world. Many 
young people are seeking an inner security which they can 
carry with them in the struggles of this world, a security which 
is not bound to an organization. One senses it in their hunger 
for an ordered style of life in a disordered age, even sometimes 
for the order of disorder, as among some of the existentialists, 
for an inner discipline which can give shape and effectiveness to 
decision. Negro student demonstration leaders in one southern 
city met every morning at six o’clock for discussion, not simply 
because they needed to make plans, but also because the discipline 
of rising early and meeting together seemed appropriate to 
their world of courageous action. I think there is something 
deeply right and significant about this hunger for discipline. 
Bonhoeffer, you remember, also agreed: the need for a secret 
Christian discipline precisely at the point where Christianity 
becomes most worldly. Students today, I believe, want that 
discipline, and are ready to pay the price for it. That is how 
their world is affecting them, and there is something good in 
it, for Christ comes to them with the offer of an inner order 
which clarifies, and does not hinder, courageous action. 

The most attractive characteristic of the contemporary 
student’s response to the world is his passion for integrity, 
for honesty. He is determined to be himself. He has an intense 
dislike for what is artificial At my university, this artificial 
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student, who lets himself be defined by his organization, and 
takes his official title seriously, has a special name : he is called 
a “‘pseudo”’. In the modern American novel he is called the 
“phoney’’, and that means someone who not only likes to play 
roles, but who likes to watch himself playing them. Or you 
could express it this way: the phoney likes to watch himself 
be something ; the honest man does things. This generation 
has little patience with phonies. Its passion for integrity 
goes deep. It may well be that this is merely an aspect of the 
contemporary student’s search for his true identity among all 
the roles he must play. But that is a very serious search, 
and one for which he is ready to make sacrifices, if only he 
may be assured of his integrity in doing so, if only he may 
believe that the one making the sacrifice is truly himself. He 
requires no great slogans or ideals, but only to see what is true 
and necessary behind the facade. There is almost an audible 
longing for an authentic costly service. One sometimes wonders 
if the missionary movement doesn’t hinder Christ’s work by 
asking far too little of students, and asking it with far too little 
honesty. They are ready for poverty, for obedience, yes, even 
in some cases for celibacy, if they can only sense that this 
costly decision and discipline is honest, represents true selfhood. 

And here we approach a very critical point as the gospel 
understands it. For there is a temptation today to believe 
that the real man is the one who hurts. Sacrifice hurts. There- 
fore, sacrifice represents a way of finding the real man. But the 
real man, in the light of the gospel, is a mystery. He is known 
by God alone and to us only by the eyes of faith. ‘Who am I?”’ 
asked Bonhoeffer, and answered : ‘‘ I am the one thou lovest.”’ 
The modern student’s search for integrity cannot be answered 
simply in his readiness to sacrifice, nor in his flight into violent 
action, nor in his clinging to artificial roles. He will begin 
to find his identity when he is led to face the most disturbing 
of all questions : Why does God confront me as one who suffers ? 
Why does he insist on beginning his relationship with me as 
the crucified ? True identity begins at the point where Christ’s 
passion confronts human astonishment — my astonishment. 
And the joy for which that student searches lies in learning 
to acknowledge and share the fellowship of Christ’s passion. 
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That is enough, perhaps, to indicate that students today 
experience the world in a characteristic way. It evokes from 
them a fascination with violence, security, and honesty. But 
by God’s grace, students may also experience this world as a 
sphere of courageous decision, as the demand for inner discipline, 
and the theatre of God’s search for man’s integrity. 


The Christian student and his vocation 


We must now try to describe the vocation of the student 
who is this church member, who experiences the world in this 
way. There have been times when the Church has been very 
clear on the form our vocation ought to take. Luther became 
a monk; your fathers in the Student Christian Movement 
became foreign missionaries. I doubt whether this generation 
understands its Christian vocation in such clear detail. Or, 
rather, it may be possible to describe the vocation itself more 
clearly, precisely because we cannot be so explicit about its 
external forms. I wish to make three remarks about it. 


1. It 1s a vocation to fellow-suffering with Christ. (I almost 
wish I could use a good old word, “‘compassion’’, to signify 
that my vocation is to offer a co-passion, a “‘compassion’”’ 
alongside Christ’s passion.) A vocation to compassion means 
a life identified with God’s passion for this world. Here I am 
glad to acknowledge what Bonhoeffer has taught us about the 
unavoidable relation between witness, suffering, and Christian 
joy. This modern world, he says, will have nothing to do with 
a religious Christianity any longer. By a religious Christianity 
he means two things: on the one hand, a metaphysical Chris- 
tianity, which is all ideas about God’s otherness, and which 
calls upon God only when human possibilities are exhausted ; 
on the other hand, a Christianity of inwardness, which is con- 
cerned only about the inner state of the soul, its sin, and its 
individual salvation. But, said Bonhoeffer, the modern world 
may find itself interested in a non-religious Christianity. What 
could he mean? For fifteen years theologians have tried to 
figure that one out! But it is not a matter of the right words 
at all. It is for Bonhoeffer a matter of acts. Bonhoeffer sees 
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that God is not imprisoned in religious temples or in religious 
hearts, but is at the centre of this world, loving his children 
wherever they are, and patiently bearing the cost of their 
continued existence until they freely turn to him. T.S. Eliot 
looked out over the roof-tops of London, and sensed, as he 
put it, “some infinitely tender, infinitely suffering thing’. That 
is what Bonhoeffer sensed, and he longed for Christians who 
would go and join God in his suffering there, and find there 
the joy of authentic life. A non-religious interpretation of 
Christianity is, in a word, a life of compassion —a sharing in 
the sufferings of God in this world, for this world. 


2. We have a vocation to accept as our own our brother's 
distance from the Church. It is easy to romanticize the demand 
to be in the world. It is not being in the world as such which 
is important, but being beside our brother in the world. That is 
our place ; that is where the conversation with him arises. I wish 
here only to plead that in this conversation Christ and his 
Church should not be mentioned lightly or cheaply. Out of love 
for both the brother and Jesus Christ, it must be a conversation 
in which we make our own the brother’s felt distance from the 
Church. I do not mean that we refuse to speak to him of Christ 
and the Church, but rather that we may learn to speak with 
more modesty about them, refusing the clichés that violate 
the distance he feels from these realities. The conversation 
of witness can be an intensely human conversation precisely 
because Christ is really there in the world with you. You do 
not have to bring him into the situation with an abstraction, 
or a bit of theology. It has taken time for me to learn that 
God does not always witness through conversations as clear as 
those D.T. Niles has with his friends. (These are gifts of the 
spirit !) Often we have little to say ; we are sometimes perplexed 
about how to speak, or we find ourselves just being silent. But 
those moments can be signs of true witness just as well as 
Christian eloquence. We often witness best to the power of 
Christ when it is clear that we, for our part, don’t quite have 
the conversation under our own control. But we can be faithful 
to the brother, and that means standing beside him, and accept- 
ing as our own his distance from the Church. 


she a 
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3. It belongs to our vocation to seek from the churches wunder- 
standing, acknowledgment, and support of this form of the MASSION. 
This does not mean asking the churches to confine themselves to 
the kind of mission this generation finds most characteristic of 
its vocation. The Church’s mission is manifold, and includes 
mnuch of tradition which this generation will gratefully receive 
and continue. But God has created something new in the 
hearts of this generation. We have heard an authentic call 
from God, and he intends it to bear fruit for the renewal of 
his Church. If our ecumenical suffering is genuine, if our sense 
of vocation into the world is true, then for Christ’s own sake, 
let us ask something new of the churches. 

I have neither the time nor the skill to tell you what this 
new thing might be. It ought to be our task here to think 
out — not how church structures can be changed, for that is a 
complicated technical matter — but the main principles for which 
we should ask of the churches understanding, acknowledgment, 
support, and possibly some adaptation of their structure. 
I can only give a few indications of what you must already 
sense. Our generation feels a need for a missionary institution 
which — whatever its organized structures — has a much 
greater understanding and place for unorganized and unaffiliated 
witness. Our generation feels a need for a missionary institution 
in which money plays a less determinative role in all aspects of 
shaping policy. Our generation feels a need for a more humble 
missionary institution, especially in its ecclesiastical and cultural 
claims, and in its claims when raising money. Our generation 
feels a need for a missionary institution whose ecumenical 
obedience and political alertness will eliminate for the enquirer 
the widespread obstacles of Christian division and Christian 
irrelevance. We ask for a missionary institution in which 
every trace of racial discrimination and segregation is eliminated. 
Above all—and this sums up our plea — our generation 
asks for congregations where the living Word of God can be 
heard, where the sacraments are alive, so that in our Christian 
witness to our brother in the world we may point to the Church 
without hesitation and say, ‘“‘Go there! There you will experi- 
ence the life of Christ !’” And we ask this, not as irresponsible 
children who want all things at once, but as Christians who 
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have heard the vocation of God, and are quietly and resolutely 
determined to be the Church of which we speak. 


* ok OK 


The main point of my speech is very simple. This generation 
deeply longs that its ecumenical suffering, and its passion for the 
secular may be made fruitful for Christ and his Church. We ask 
the missionary institutions and the congregations for help that 
this may be so. ‘ 

We see a cross set up here in the auditorium of a modern 
technical university’. And across this cross falls the dove 
of God—his own Holy Spirit — pointing our devotion to 
the place where this cross is anchored in the heart of this 
world’s technical life. We are witnesses of that: that here 
in this secular place is God’s own holy of holies. But have you 
noticed that the more we contemplate this revelation, the 
more the descending dove takes the form of the pentecostal 
flame of witness, a flame which illumines that self-same cross 
of Christ’s passion as our own cross of compassion with him. 
The dove descending —the pentecostal flame: the cross of 
Christ’s passion anchored in the world — our vocation of com- 
passion. “All this is from God, who through Christ reconciled 
us to himself and gave us the ministry of reconciliation” 
(II Cor. 5: 18), “that his joy may be in us, and that our joy 
may be full” (John 15:11). 


t This final paragraph refers to the conference symbol. 


Witness in a de-Christianized Continent 


José MicuEz Bonino * 


Latin America : a de-Christianized continent. The phrase is, 
to say the least, ambiguous. Does it mean that Jesus Christ 
has been expelled from the lands to the south of the United 
States, or perhaps that, suffocated by incredulity, he has aban- 
doned them ? The word sounds strangely like “de-hydrated”’, 
“de-oxygenated”, or, worse yet, “de-ratted’. Jesus Christ 
has not been evicted from Latin America. Today, as yesterday 
and always, he is the one who determines its destiny, who 
governs its history, who sets its “times and seasons’. In reality, 
the most important thing that may be said about Latin 
America — as about any continent — is: “Jesus Christ is 
present there as Lord and Saviour.”’ 

Or does the phrase mean simply that in a former time Latin 
America recognized and worshipped Christ, but that today it 
has left him, that the living faith of a former time has changed 
to unbelief ? This interpretation is most ambiguous — but it 
leads us, of necessity, to the central problem: In what hour 
of its existence, and most particularly, in what hour of its faith, 
is Latin America living ? What is the chronos — that is, the 
historical time, and what is the katvos — that is, that historical 
time in confrontation with the gospel, in Latin America ? 


I 


Roman Catholic missions in Latin America 


The terms ‘‘de-Christianized”’, “‘secularized’’, “incredulous’’, 
““post-Christian”, have been freely applied to Latin America. 
To be sure, a testimony of Christ has not been lacking there. 
Roman Catholicism has been there for centuries. Every village 
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is crowned with the cross, and every town celebrates the festival 
of its patron saint. The history of the Franciscan, Dominican, 
and Jesuit missions is not lacking in heroic chapters. But I 
believe it is just to say that Latin America did not experience 
an “‘evangelization’’, in the sense of a genuine penetration of 
the Christian style, of Christian thought, into the very inner life 
of the people. Lacking sufficient missionaries, identified in its 
activity with the conquerors, and frequently employed — despite 
the protests of many of its missionaries —as an instrument 
of subjection, the Catholic Church was barely able to disse- 
minate names and a few Christian ceremonies which only 
superficially covered over pagan names, traditions, and idols. 
The Inca sun still shines too brightly behind the cross, and the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, according to Father Bernardino Sahagun, 
barely conceals the ancient sanctuary of Tonantzin. All this 
might have led to a progressive assimilation — such phenom- 
ena are not foreign to the history of Christianity. But this did 
not occur in America. The great distances of Latin America, 
the difficult communications with the mother country, and, 
above all, the continual lack of clergy, kept a maturation from 
coming about. Latin America was not able to produce a national 
clergy. Later, the revolutions of emancipation did the rest. 
The church — at least in its hierarchical structure — was too 
closely linked to the colonial powers not to suffer in the eman- 
cipation. When Latin America began to think, it nourished 
itself from the humanist revolution, from the Encyclopedia and 
the enlightenment, and the most authentic and genuine things 
which Latin America has done in its political life, in its culture 
and its development, it has done in the name of man, disregard- 
ing completely the fact that man, in whose name it sought 
to act, only exists thanks to the Man, Christ Jesus, who intercedes 
for him before the Father. 


Latin America does not know tts Lord 


To be sure, the name of Christ has not disappeared from 
our continent. His name is never pronounced without effect, 
and Latin America bears the traces of that missionary work, 
however deficient it was. But, in the present situation, the 
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scene is dominated by “disregard”’, “de-Christianization”’, wheth- 

er one refers to indigenous populations left to the most abject 
superstition, to the growing masses of the cities, which are 
practically pagan, or to the intellectuals and student groups 
who are barely beginning to shake very gently the tyranny 
of a positivist thought which has dominated them for generations. 
Years before Abbé Godin moved the Catholic Church in France 
with his famous France, pays de mission ?, Father Alberto 
Hurtado, a Chilean Jesuit, wrote (1939) a book entitled, Es Chile 
un Pais Catolico ? (Is Chile a Catholic Country ?), sustaining 
the thesis that Chile should be considered a mission field, with 
a bare minority of ten per cent who fulfilled their minimum 
obligations as Catholics. The Catholic Action conference of 
Chimbote (Peru), after a careful study, described the religious 
situation of Latin America in three conclusions: (1) The vast 
majority of the Catholics are such only in name. ‘Nominal 
Catholicism”, a phenomenon not limited to Latin America (or 
to Catholicism), practically equivalent to agnosticism, has found 
in Latin America its most typical expression. (2) The average 
Latin American Catholic, even though he openly professes his 
faith, receives only a rudimentary religious instruction and 
ignores even the basic elements of the faith. (3) The great 
majority of Catholics show very little influence of their faith 
in their daily life. There is no sense of congruency between 
political, social, and moral life and the faith which is nominally 
professed. 

These descriptions, taken from Catholic publications, are 
basically correct. Roman Catholicism has left its imprint on 
Latin America, and the balance is not without its positive side. 
The stimulus of education, the contribution to public morality, 
the elimination or attenuation of the excesses which, in other 
areas, have followed upon the rejection of bourgeois morality, 
the strengthening of family ties, all these things are not indepen- 
dent of that influence. But Roman Catholicism has suffered in 
Latin America from a lack of concentration on the gospel. 
The concessions to pagan religions and the apotheosis of the 
saints and the virgin in popular piety have concealed from the 
Latin American the urgency of the call of him in whom alone 
there is salvation. The identification of the church with the 
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interests of landowners, and its participation in political life 
as an instrument of spiritual and secular domination, have 
distorted the image of the true Church, which lies under the cross 
and does not have a permanent abode in this world. The exal- 
tation of ceremonies divorced from the personal demand of 
total commitment and faithfulness in daily life has silenced 
the call to repentance, conversion, and newness of life which 
sounds on every page of the New Testament. Roman Catholicism 
has sinned in Latin America from a lack of concentration on the 
gospel, and it has thus failed in the task of confronting the 
Latin American people with its Lord. Latin America does not 
know its Lord. Until it knows him it will not know itself, 
it will not recognize the meaning of its history, of its achieve- 
ments and its failures, of its dreams and disillusionments. Until 
it knows him, it will not know its destiny — because its destiny 
is Christ. “‘For in him all things were created... and in him 
all things hold together’ (Col. 1: 16-17). This fatal ignorance 
and our mission in the face of it is what should concern us 
this morning. To it we refer when we speak of a “‘de-Christia- 
nized’”’ continent. 


II 


“The continent of tomorrow” 


Latin America’s ignorance is, to be sure, distinctive. It 
differs from that of Africa, Europe, or North America. It 
must be defined in terms of other characteristics and of the 
nature of our people. In the first place, it is an ignorance — an 
incredulity, if you will— that does not arise from weariness 
and discouragement. Latin America has not lost its faith because 
it is disillusioned. To be certain, there are revolutions that fail, 
plans that are not fulfilled, poverty and pain. But Latin America 
looks confidently to the future, feels strong blood in its veins, 
and knows itself to be “the continent of tomorrow’’, the land 
of destiny towards which the sun moves when darkness is already 
falling over the old worlds of the East. The great cities are 
ringed about by the dwellings of millions of former peasants 
who have left behind them their past in the country and now 
come to see, even though it be from the squalor of their caves 
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and huts, the miracle of the great industrial city which is coming 
to birth, and to claim their part in the glory of tomorrow which 
roars in the factories, in the congested streets, or in the over- 
crowded schools. When one is absorbed in these things, there 
is no time for religion. “Don’t you know, pastor, I work all 
week and Sunday we go out with the family. The truth is, 
we don’t have time to go to church.” The new world which 
we are creating is too lovely; we must work intensely to bring 
it into being ; religion is excess baggage — the old people who 
have only death to look forward to can enjoy such things. 
But in this young continent there are no old people. Who wants 
a supernatural life when there is a whole human life full of 
hopes waiting to be lived ? 


Fluid secularism and pragmatism 


Latin America is, in the second place, a secularized continent, 
but its secularism is an open, a mobile, even a fluid, secularism. 
There was a time when our intellectuals stayed awake at nights 
trying to discover the “‘essence”’ of Latin America, its “‘genius’”’, 
its “character”. Such an attempt was as foreign to the life 
of America itself as was the formation of the intellectuals who 
pursued it. The true Latin America is not concerned about 
defining its essence ; it does not look upon itself as something 
finished ; it is still making itself, in a heroic feat of liberty. 
Therefore it is suspicious of ready-made programs, of specific 
remedies — be they of the right or of the left ; it prefers to 
carve out its own course as it advances. There is nothing abso- 
lute in Latin America, unless it be its own life. For this reason 
there is a certain pragmatism: live and act and “see what 
happens’, and come back and act again. The disregard for 
Christ in Latin America is the rebelliousness of a world which 
does not want to be tied down by a “‘religion’’. In our history 
religion always rejected movement —and movement is the 
essence of our life. 


“To live like men” 


Latin America, finally, is determined to achieve its due 
human stature. ““We want our children to live like men and not 
like rats’’, was all the program which a union leader was able 
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to explain to me. With that program he had won all the elections 
in his union. In order “‘to live like men” the Cubans are willing 
to defy the United States and all America if necessary, the 
miners of Bolivia to go out with their charges of dynamite and 
destroy the army, or the working-class districts of Buenos Aires 
to invade the rest of the city. They have discovered that the 
modern world offers comforts, privileges, abundance, which are 
the symbols of human dignity. These things we are resolved 
to have. And there is nothing in our history to teach us to 
associate this human dignity with the name of Jesus Christ ; 
why must we still carry baggage which up to now has been for 
us no more than ballast ? It is a step of reasonable prudence 
to throw off a useless weight. So Latin America is rebellious — 
its rebellion is the rebellion of one who has a destiny to fulfil, 
a road to travel, a life to forge for itself, and sees as a nuisance 
a religiosity always concerned to clip man’s wings to keep 
him from flying over the fence of the church. 


Jail 


The awakening of Roman Catholicism 


The Christian Church in Latin America is slowly waking up 
to its responsibility. Roman Catholicism is, day by day, be- 
coming more aware of its responsibility in Latin America. It is 
deeply concerned about the lack of a minimum number of priests. 
Father Considine, of the Maryknoll Fathers, has estimated the 
need at 40,000. In 1957, Pope Pius XII put the deficit of priests 
as high as 130,000. In the United States, the Catholic Church 
has one priest for every 700 members, in Europe one for every 
875, in the whole world one for every 1,200, in Latin America 
one for every 4,000. There are parishes in Buenos Aires which 
include some 80,000 souls. But the concern goes farther than 
this : we are dealing with an effort to put the knowledge of the 
foundations of the Catholic faith, the social doctrine of the 
church, the foremost cultural thought, within the reach of the 
faithful, to offer to the Latin American student a live alter- 
native to the positivist or Marxist ideology which dominates 
his thought. The entry of thousands of North American and 
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European Catholic missionaries, the growing number of publi- 
cations, the strengthening of the seminaries, proclaim this 
awakening of Catholicism to its responsibility in America. We 
cannot yet speak of a movement which really arises out of 
the Catholic Church in Latin America itself, and thus this 
awakening suffers from some of the weaknesses which tradi- 
tionally have been pointed out in Latin American Protestantism 
— that it depends, sometimes servilely, on ideas, methods, per- 
sonnel, and even economic resources foreign to Latin America. 
But, as in Protestantism, this movement points to the universal 
character of the Church of Christ — all the members suffer 
together with one of their number and all co-operate in restoring 
that member to health. There is no reason to doubt that this 
movement will catch fire also in the Latin American church 
itself. 


Evangelical Christianity — personal, doxological, narrow 


Evangelical Christianity has now been for a century in 
Latin America and numbers five or six million communicants : 
its growth is a cause of astonishment and study for religious 
and secular scholars. There are certain marks which charac- 
terize Latin American Protestantism. In the first place, there is 
unmistakable emphasis on the urgent need for personal decision 
in response to the preaching of the gospel. Preaching, teaching, 
pastoral care, all centre around the personal, untransferable 
character of this call. Nobody can answer in my stead. Each 
man is confronted by his Lord, who calls him by his name. 
When this voice is heard, everything else — personal interests, 
place in society, family, plans — recedes and fades away : man 
is left alone face to face with the Lord, who calls, ““Follow me !” 
This experience is not, in Latin America, the exception but, 
at least for the first generation, a paradigmatic experience. 

From this experience flows a second characteristic — the 
feeling of joyous possession. Latin American Protestantism is 
characterized by a doxological mood. The visitor discovers soon 
—not without some dismay — that Latin American Protes- 
tants sing at the top of their voices. They have found the 
pearl of great value, the treasure hidden in the field, and life 


es 
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becomes too short to speak and sing about. “I know whom 
I have believed and I am sure that he is able to guard until 
that Day what has been entrusted to me” (II Tim. 1: 12). 
The door which he has entered has been narrow,-but now his 
eyes are fixed on the glory of the new creation, of which he has 
been made a partaker. This is why he cannot refrain from 
shouting his joy. Latin American Protestantism lives the doxo- 
logical exaltation of ‘‘the joy of salvation’. 

But one word of the gospel, more than anything else, defines 
the character of Latin American Protestantism : ““He who loves 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me; and he 
who loves son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me; 
and he who does not take his cross and follow me is not worthy 
of me” (Matthew Io: 37-38). Latin American Protestantism is 
narrow — we cannot avoid this unpleasant word; this is its 
strength and its weakness. ““When a preacher knows that Jesus 
Christ died for him, he already knows all the theology that 
he needs.”’ This is the answer with which an evangelist received 
my introduction as “‘professor of theology’”’ which someone had 
made. Who does not admire the passion and the strength of 
such a concentration on the gospel ? 

Latin American biblicism is not, for instance, simply a 
theoretical affirmation of the sola Scriptura as a doctrinal prin- 
ciple ; it is the crystallization of a whole attitude and history. 
A goodly part of Latin American Protestantism has been formed, 
literally, by the sola Scriptura, by the book which the colporteur 
distributes in the village and around which, after he has left, 
the Holy Spirit gathers a group of people. They are literally 
gathered by and around the book, attracted and converted by 
it, and only later they will seek out the minister of the Church 
to deepen and establish their faith. The missionary power of 
Scriptures, attested again and again in the life of the Church, 
is, in Latin America, the source from which “‘biblicism’’, as a 
doctrinal position, derives its power. 

This biblicism, and a consequent distrust of theology and 
liturgy, comes in large measure from the Evangelical concen- 
tration to which we have referred: ‘‘For I decided to know 
nothing among you except Jesus Christ and him crucified ”’ 
(I Cor. 2:2). This concentration on the gospel is the source 
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of the “narrowness” of Latin American Protestantism. Nothing 
must be allowed to distract the preacher or the hearer from 
this centre ; here the message finds its focus, and here is the 
call to decision heard. And the decision cannot be postponed ! 
The Latin American Evangelical has heard the gospel as a call 
—when he responds he cuts the ties to his past, to his old 
habits, to his “inherited religion”, often to his own family. 
More than one has repeated the experience of the Bolivian 
mestizo who, returning from his baptism, found the door of his 
hut shut and heard a voice from behind it : “In this house we 
want neither demons nor Protestants.” It was the voice of his 
mother, to which those of his wife and children soon joined in a 
stream of abuse. One does not glide from incredulity to faith, 
almost without realizing it ; he must take his life in his hands 
and throw himself into the abyss, break with everything, and 
find that in the abyss there is an outstretched hand that upholds 
him. One sign of this break is Puritanism: none of the ways 
and patterns of this world must remain. The Latin American 
Evangelical knows that Christ is the judgment of this world, 
that the Word of God is a double-edged sword. 


In double error ? 


It may be asked, nevertheless, if Latin American Protestan- 
tism has been sufficiently radical, and if it has known precisely 
where the double-edged sword of the gospel cuts. Have we 
not made things too easy when we have established the divi- 
sion between the believer and the world or between life before 
and after conversion? Have we not been in double error, 
leaving the world to itself or to the devil as if Christ had not 
already conquered the world, and, on the other hand, allowing 
the believer to “smuggle in’ the old man under a disguise of 
“spirituality”, “piety”, or “purity”, an old man which later 
brings forth his tragic harvest : sectarianism, fanaticism, hypo- 
crisy, aridity, and lack of love. Has not this same error been 
the reason why the insistence on the personal character of the 
gospel has become frequently corrupted into an individualism 
obsessed with the believer’s own blessedness, and disinterested 
in the life of the world, an irresponsible individualism, a ‘“‘sacred 
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egoism”’, which is the most blatant contradiction of the gospel ? 
Has not the characteristic “joy of the Christian’ often become 
a shameless self-sufficiency, a naked affirmation of the “I” (so 
much the worse as it parades under the disguise of Christian 
humility) ? But the sword of the gospel, in fact, if it is rightly 
discerned, cuts into the very life of the believer and of the 
Church, destroys their complacency and self-satisfaction and, 
by making them feel that in reality they exist in total solidarity 
with the world in its incredulity and rebellion, calls them to 
plead, with the world and for the world, the grace and power 
of God. 


IV 


J 


The ‘tasks of tomorrow’ in Latin America 


“To plead with and for the world.” This is the task of the 
Christian Church in Latin America. How and when America 
will experience its birth to faith is not for us to say; Christ 
manifests and will manifest his presence where and when he 
wills. Every birth to faith, of a man or of a people, is a virgin 
birth — the work of the Holy Spirit, sovereign over our activity 
and independent of our calculations. We can only await it 
humbly in prayer — “Behold I am the handmaid of the Lord ; 
let it be to me according to your word” (Luke 1: 38). Mean- 
while, that humble expectancy, like that of the mother-to-be, 
is not an idle passivity ; it is an expectancy full of tasks, the 
“tasks of tomorrow” in Latin America. 


The call to dialogue with the world 


The Christian Church in Latin America has to learn the 
road of the incarnation. How is it to intercede for a people 
whose preoccupations it does not know, whose joys and sorrows 
it does not share, whose customs it disdains, and of whose 
hopes it is ignorant ? The Evangelical Church has looked down 
upon the “‘sinful flesh” of humanity in Latin America, has 
endeavoured to rescue it from outside, without running the risk 
of corruption. For that reason it has become ever more inca- 
pable of speaking to that humanity — and at the same time ever 
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more incapable of discerning the voice of its Lord, because 
Jesus Christ is there outside, suffering, waiting, and working 
in the flesh of the real Latin America, in its slums and its fac- 
tories, in its secularized politicians, in its atheistic intellectuals 
and its tormented Indians. There he is carrying on his battles. 
A church which does not know about these things has nothing 
to talk about, either to the world or to its Lord. Remember 
the eighteenth chapter of Genesis and that extraordinary con- 
versation that took place between God and Abraham. Abraham 
has just received the promise of a son. Immediately after this, 
God wants to talk with Abraham. And what is the subject 
of this talk ? Is it perhaps the nature of God ? Or the promise 
accorded to Abraham ? The subject of that conversation was 
none other than the sinful cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
which God is about to judge. And Abraham stands before God 
and pleads for the sinful city. The theme of the conversation 
between God and his chosen people is the sinful city of Sodom. 
A chosen people which is not concerned with that city has 
nothing to say to its God. Christ does not call us to a pious 
dialogue about our sweet experiences as believers ; he calls us 
to participate in the dialogue which there outside, in other 
strange terms, he is carrying on with the secularized and disbe- 
lieving world. Is the Christian Church in Latin America capable 
of entering imaginatively and creatively, confidently and humbly, 
into this dialogue ? 


A new kind of ecumenism 


If it is to do so, the Christian Church in Latin America will 
have to conceive and accomplish a new kind of ecumenism. 
Our continent is a crossroads. In Latin American Protestantism 
the traditional churches, brought in by immigrants, and the 
so-called “‘sects’’, which come to birth every day in the midst 
of explosions of uncontrolled fervour, constantly meet. European 
and North American Protestantism enrich ours with their 
different theological, liturgical, and ethical traditions. And above 
all, Roman Catholicism and Protestantism find themselves 
obliged to live together and to confess to each other — ever 
more strongly — their impotence in this continent which refuses 
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to acknowledge Christ. These encounters form the possibility 
of a genuine ecumenism — but it is the quality of this encounter 
which makes it more pregnant with possibilities. It is not a 
question of mutual visits of courtesy, of different “religious fac- 
tories” which offer their products on the shelves of a display, 
for a comparison and possible complementation of their products. 
It is a matter of an encounter in mission, of finding each other 
in the measure that we give ourselves in the love of Christ to 
our world. The only valid confessional loyalty is loyalty to 
Christ who calls to me from his post of combat in the midst 
of the Latin American world. When I respond to that call and 
try to explain to the world who it is that is working in its midst, 
what his name is and what is his purpose, then I meet my 
brother, be he Lutheran or Presbyterian, Catholic or Pentecostal. 
Then our dialogue has as its point of reference the mission which 
has been entrusted to us: when I have to ask him how he 
understands the way to honour, serve, and obey our common 
Lord, even when I have to express to him my objections and 
my doubts, my suspicions and my repudiation of his “‘confes- 
sion’, I will do it in the perspective of that mission. And in 
the measure that the Spirit teaches us, all together, to pronounce 
the name of Jesus Christ in the ears of our people, we will 
discover the unity which he gives to us. Any other unity, a 
unity made in the laboratory by wise combinations and measured 
experiments, will be more subtle — and perhaps easier — but 
it will not be the unity of the Church of Christ, because the 
life of the Church does not consist of anything else but that 
effort, renewed day by day, to pronounce with clarity and 
fidelity, from within the very heart of humanity, the name 
of Jesus Christ. We find our true unity when we allow ourselves 
to be taught together how to pronounce it as we ought. 

Thus here, the sociological distinctions between church and 
sect which have acquired respectability in the old world stand 
exposed in all their insufficiency. Equally hemmed in by hosti- 
lity or indifference, all the churches confront the same task, 
and we become aware that we can only call ourselves “church” 
in the measure of our undivided faithfulness to that mission 
which has been entrusted to us: to proclaim the unknown 
name of Jesus Christ. 
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A new language 


How shall we proclaim that name, redemption, and judgment, 
that name which is the very substance of our Latin American 
dreams of dignity, freedom, and justice, and at the same time 
the crisis and condemnation of the vanity of those dreams ? 
How shall we say to Latin America, which is reaching out 
with all its youthful strength towards something new, that 
there is nothing really new except the power of him who “‘makes 
all things new’ ? How shall we tell them that there — only 
there — ‘where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty” ? 
How teach them that he is the secret power of their revolutions 
and the judgment of their revolutionaries — he who brings a 
peace and a sword which is never the peace of conservatism 
nor the sword of the revolution, but which justifies and tran- 
scends and reconstructs both ? Christianity has to learn in 
Latin America to speak a new language. But it has to learn 
it without forgetting some of the dominant motifs of its tradition. 
The struggle to enter into the structures of society, to understand 
them and to transform them, the identification with the revo- 
lution, must not lead to the neglect of the ministry to persons. 
The hungering and neglected masses in Latin America are no 
mere “‘masses’’: they are human faces, each one different from 
the others ; they are personal names, which the Shepherd of the 
flock knows and calls one by one. Then, in the second place, 
our sharing the sorrow and tragedy and misery of our people, 
sharing their problems and confessing our weakness, the ambi- 
guity of our testimony, the fallibility of our judgments, and 
the practice of that humility which becomes the “servants of 
the Servant”, must not lead us to forget that our Lord has 
truly risen from the dead, that the world has already been 
overcome, that the new world of God has already dawned in 
Christ. Doxology is the genuine mood of the Christian faith. 


The power of the risen Lord 


We Latin Americans do not deceive ourselves about our 
participation in the ecumenical movement. We realize that we 
are as children and that we are here to learn. We realize that 
we must come and listen to those who have thought more 
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deeply and more extensively than we have, and we do it gladly. 
We have already learned a great deal and we want to learn 
yet more. That is why we are here. But, since out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings may sometimes come forth wisdom, 
allow me to put a question to my elder brethren, to those in 
the old world in particular. This is only a question. Are we 
wrong when we get the impression that this note of Christian 
joy, of the assurance of Christ’s triumph, of the morning of the 
resurrection, is struck too feebly in the lectures we have been 
hearing, that it finds little echo in our discussions and conver- 
sations ? Are we wrong when we seem to detect a note of 
discouragement and of frustration, maybe even of failure, and 
of pessimism in the voices we have been listening to each day ? 
Are we wrong when we seem to see a too hasty identification of 
our impotence and failure with the impotence of the cross, 
of our weakness with weakness in the gospel ? Are we wrong 
when we seem to see a too hasty identification of the suffering 
caused by our inability with the suffering of the cross ? Are we 
wrong when we seem to detect in the perplexity before social, 
economic, political, and psychological structures, the same per- 
plexity that rang through the words of some women on a Sunday 
morning long ago: ‘‘Who will roll away the stone for us ?”’ 
This is just a question. But, whereas we Latin Americans are 
in danger of too readily identifying our human enthusiasm with 
the power of the resurrection, is not the Church in Europe in 
danger of doing just the opposite ? God in his mercy has given 
us our European brethren to remind us that the Church of 
Christ, in spite of its triumphs, is a Church under the cross. 
Could it not be possible that God in his mercy has likewise 
given the European churches their Latin American brethren 
to remind them that, in spite of its impotence, the Church 
can trust the power of the risen Lord? 


The world of God and the world of man 


And finally, our incarnation in the life of our people would 
not be true to the Incarnation if it did not point out, without 
diminishing the solidarity, the irreducible distance which cannot 
but exist between the world of God and our world. A church 
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which does not know any difference between its own life and 
the life of the world, a believer whose existence is not “‘strangely 
different and foreign”, has ceased to be “‘the salt of the earth” 
and ‘‘the light of the world’, and falls under the terrible judg- 
ment, “They are not good for anything except to be thrown 
out and trodden upon by men.” But the difference between the 
world of God and the world of man does not consist in an arro- 
gant affirmation of superiority, in some claim to perfection or 
purity, but in the limitless self-surrender and service of redeem- 
ing love. And thus, that which separates the Christian from 
the world, that which makes the Church, Church and not world, 
and the believer, believer and not unbeliever, is that they have 
recognized the meaning of that love which does not claim its 
rights but takes the form of the servant. Paradoxically, that 
which separates us from the world is what constantly compels 
us to give ourselves anew, without fears or reservations, to the 
world, in a total solidarity of love. This is, in the last analysis, 
the secret of the new language which the Christian Church 
must learn in Latin America. 

In the experiments in the industrial centres of Brazil and 
Argentina, in the rural communities of Chile and Bolivia, in its 
ministry to the poverty-stricken populations on the outskirts 
of the big cities, in the theological seminaries, the Church is 
learning to stammer this new language. Will we be capable of 
learning it ? In any case, what counts most is not our capacity. 
Let the Latin American Church enter with confidence and love 
into the life of her people, let her suffer and feel with them, 
let her allow herself to be challenged and interrogated by the 
de-Christianized continent, and when she is interrogated, “‘the 
Holy Spirit will put into her mouth what she is to say.” Only 
in the power of this promise can there be in truth, in Latin 
America or anywhere else, a Christian testimony in a de-Chris- 
tianized world. 


The Christian Message to Men without Religion 


KATHLEEN BLIss ! 


The central insight given to us today about the mission 
of the Church is that the Church of God itself is not the ori- 
ginator, or the organizer, or even the agent of mission, but 
is itself mission. Not its acts but its existence is the mission. 
Wherever it is and whatever its outward conditions of life, 
however constricted, however free, it is present in the world 
as God’s mission to the world. We are being recalled to the 
central affirmation and mystery of the Church, whose very 
existence is an act of God’s sending. So when we come to 
discuss “‘religionless man’’ and the mission of the Church to 
him, let us have in mind two precepts. In the first place, the reli- 
gionless man of today has something important to say to the 
Church. In the second place, we, the Christians of 1960, are also 
that man. Does this man, this religionless man, have his counter- 
part in all ages and cultures or is he the product exclusively 
of the post-Christian West ? 

I want now to read an extract from one of Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer’s letters written in prison. It is necessary to emphasize 
that he is not writing a public statement, still less a sermon. 
He is writing to a friend with no expectation that the letter 
will ever see the light of day. And this is what he says: 


We are proceeding towards a time of no religion at 
all: men as they are now simply cannot be religious any 
more. Even those who honestly describe themselves as 
‘religious’ do not in the least act up to it, and so when they 
say ‘religious’ they evidently mean something quite different. 
Our whole nineteen-hundred-year-old Christian preaching and 
theology rests upon the ‘religious premise’ of man. What 
we call Christianity has always been a pattern — perhaps 
a true pattern —of religion. But if one day it becomes 
apparent that this a priori ‘premise’ simply does not exist, 
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but was a historical and temporary form of human self- 
expression... what does that mean for ‘Christianity’ ? 

It means that the linchpin is removed from the whole 
structure of our Christianity to date, and the only people 
left for us to light on in the way of ‘religion’ are a few 
‘last survivals of the age of chivalry’, or else one or two 
who are intellectually dishonest. Would they be the chosen 
few ? Is it on this dubious group and none other that we 
are to pounce, in fervour, pique, or indignation, in order 
to sell them the goods we have to offer ?... 

If we do not want to do this, if we had finally to put 
down the western pattern of Christianity as a mere preliminary 
stage to doing without religion altogether, what situation 
would result for us, for the Church ? How can Christ become 
the Lord even of those with no religion ? 


If he were alive, Dietrich Bonhoeffer would help you to 
answer that question, for he lived with it more than most. 
Cut off in prison from association with people of his own choosing 
and from the life of a Christian congregation, he lived with 
those who were given him, ordinary men most of them, barely 
residually touched by Christianity, and the words he writes 
in his letters have the power, the simplicity, and the honesty 
that reaches a great many people today because they come out 
of this experience. But I emphasize that they are not just 
prison thoughts ; they are an intensification of what can be 
found in his other writings. What do they mean for us today, 
and are they a true picture of our situation sixteen years after 
they were written ? 

Bonhoeffer speaks of the religious premise : the assumption 
that man is essentially religious, that he cannot live without 
religion. This assumption has sometimes been stated in the 
form that, just as man has a hunger after food, a thirst for 
water, so built into his make-up is a thirst for God, an instinct 
to worship. This has even been carried to the length of sug- 
gesting that in some sense the existence of God is proved by this 
positive human longing after God. Bonhoeffer is, in my view, 
entirely right in pointing out that Christians have had it too 
easy for too long in relation to the Christian mission, because 
they have accepted the idea that alongside economic man, 
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biological man, there is someone called religious man, a side 
of man’s life to which a direct appeal could be made, a prepared 
point of entry. This tendency to rely on a supposition, which 
perhaps won’t stand up to critical examination any more, 
was enhanced by the character of the missionary enterprise 
for so many years. This was mainly an effort to get people 
to change one lot of gods for another, one set of religious beliefs 
and habits for another, and this underlined the idea that some- 
how or other every man was religious in some sense. This was 
the field of operation. To do everybody credit, of course, this 
point of entry through the religious man was seen as the means 
of converting the whole man. But the approach as often as not 
was that of St. Paul on Mars Hill: ‘“‘The God whom ye igno- 
rantly worship, him declare I unto you.”’ Can we say that to, 
or of, the religionless man of today ? 

The Evanston report on evangelism says that there are two 
classes of modern man to whom the Church’s mission conspi- 
cuously fails. They are the industrial workers and the intellec- 
tuals. At first sight there is precious little in common between 
these two groups, except that both of them, in their modern 
form, arose after the industrial revolution and the enlightenment 
of the scientific revolution. In a certain sense, they are both 
the product of that context of things in science and technology 
which has produced, on the one hand, our characteristic thought 
forms and, on the other, the main framework of our modern 
society. But I hasten to add that the phenomenon of religion- 
lessness among these two categories is, in my view, mainly 
the product of the Church itself, and its fundamental misunder- 
standing and misuse of both the scientific revolution and the 
emerging of the industrial society. 


The religionlessness of the industrial proletariat 


Now what is the form of religionlessness in the industrial 
proletariat ? The first ingredient seems to me to be a moral 
judgment of the churches, as the friends of power, privilege, 
and reaction. In spite of the efforts of individual Christians, 
and they were very great, the churches stood on one side in 
the struggle for bread and human dignity in the early years 
of the industrial revolution. We heard a story this morning 
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which is, alas, far too typical, of a man who stepped out of his 
middle-class background to become identified with the workers 
in their struggle, and was at once repudiated by the Church. 
I am not saying that this had to happen ; I am saying that it 
happened because the structures of the Church would not bend 
to meet a radically new situation, and nothing could be done 
in the Church without moving the whole solid interknit structure. 
The persons who went out from the Church, instead of finding 
it a base, found the doors slammed behind them. The ethos 
of the Church remained that of a society of post-feudal, mer- 
cantile days. Those from the working classes who found them- 
selves most readily at home in the Church were those who 
were rising out of the working classes into the higher levels 
of society and who used the Church on their way up. There 
is, therefore, an element of moral judgment and moral revolt 
in the attitude of vast masses of industrial people to the Church. 
Asked by a well-meaning person whether she went to church 
or sent her children to Sunday school, a working-class woman 
in the north of England, the wife of a coal miner, drew herself 
up with dignity and said, ‘‘We are not that sort.” 

Secondly, there has been a real change in the way in which 
people think about themselves. If you read John Wesley’s 
journal, you will come across more than one instance of him 
and his brother preaching to crowds of men coming away from 
their work. And men stood in the streets and in the market 
places, moved to tears for their sins, and for the thought of 
the judgment coming to them, and for joy of the salvation 
that was offered. We simply cannot imagine any such scene 
outside a factory gate today. Are we worse preachers than 
Wesley ? Well, yes, I suppose we are, but even so I doubt 
if that provides the answer. People are different, they feel 
differently, and we ourselves feel differently about this pheno- 
menon, for would we not, if such scenes took place today, 
immediately talk about a crowd sense of guilt, mass hysteria, 
and so on? We would hesitate to attribute precisely these 
manifestations to what we would now more cautiously identify 
with religion, because we would know that men so acting 
would be acting out of character. It is true, as Bonhoeffer said, - 
that the time of inwardness and conscience, the time of aware- 
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ness of one’s sin and guilt, is past for most men. And why 
is this ? I think mainly because man is no longer under nature. 
He doesn’t need God to explain why nature works as she does, 
or to control forces in nature which are against him: he can 
do both the explaining and the controlling for himself. Time 
was when a clap of thunder would put you in mind of a former 
adultery, or a pain in the stomach would cause you to summon 
the priest lest the worst should occur. We think otherwise 
now because we are no longer under this control, and God 
himself has released us from it. 

The modern industrial worker is l’homme révolté of Camus’ 
book. He has made revolution a new conformity, and his 
creed includes the essential innocence of the working class — 
innocent because they have never had power or been in a 
position to exploit their fellows. He does not, therefore, need 
saving, because he is guiltless of what is commonly recognized 
as the worst of sins, power over other people. 

Then the modern religionless industrial worker is caught 
in the dynamism of the technical revolution. It is a very 
exciting thing to spend a day in an atomic power station, to 
watch the processes, to try to understand some of them, and 
to share the immense sense of being in on the coming world 
which everyone from top to bottom feels in such an enterprise. 
You find it too where great machines are designed, where a new 
engine is worked out on the drawing-boards, and secretly tried 
out in the air. There is, of course, another side to this picture, 
a dark, less exciting side, and Christians do their full stint 
of underlining this when they talk about industry, but they 
seldom mention this dynamism and excitement, as scientific 
and technological processes are applied to daily work, and 
transform it, and give to men, whose two hands could fashion 
nothing but the simplest tools, the power to produce together 
something which could not only cross the world but perhaps 
one day cross the universe. Though industrial workers may 
be caught up in this, and in moments of excitement feel it 
intensely, most of their work is boring and is not expected 
to be interesting or meaningful. Its purpose is to produce 
a wage and goods and services, and satisfactions in life are 
looked for in leisure, sex, and in families. 
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A ‘negative’ Christian strategy 


Now for this man, caught as he is in this structure of life, 
the Church and the Christian message are irrelevant and mainly 
unnecessary. We rush towards him with the statement that there 
must be a God-shaped hole in his life somewhere, or a church- 
shaped gap which we can fill with our rock, but he says, as a 
man said to me when I was visiting on behalf of my own parish 
church, as he opened the door about three inches and peered 
at me, ‘‘We know where you are if we should ever want you, 
and I don’t suppose we will.’”’ And what are we to do about 
this man who doesn’t reject our message but who simply cannot 
see that it could possibly be addressed to him, who, if he has 
any problems in life, would infinitely rather go to the doctor than 
the parson and to any ordinary chap rather than to any Christian, 
because he expects from Christians nothing but ready-made 
answers which don’t fit his case ? Here I have four negative 
points. In the first place, no condemnation of a higher standard 
of living. In itself it is thoroughly good, and Christians ought 
to affirm it as such. People who have never gone hungry 
don’t know what food means, and people who have never had 
to scratch and scrimp to find for their children the basic necessi- 
ties don’t know what security means, and people who have never 
had money to spend on things they could choose, but only on 
bread and rent and catching up on debts, don’t know what money 
in your pocket means. Fundamentally this new materialism is a 
new freedom, and it has brought with it things which the 
Christian Church has spent centuries in propagating : education, 
health, family life, without the sense of overshadowing death, 
disease, and poverty. Secondly : no joining in the myth of the 
innocent working class, for the reason that flattery is an insult. 
Thirdly : no regarding workers as a special object of “mission’’. 
Why should they be singled out for our special endeavours ? 
Why should they not be regarded as people like anybody else ? 
And fourthly: no letting religion become part of superstition. 
Negatively, I think this is the most important point of all, 
because the religionless man of today is the man who has escaped 
from bondage to nature and who does not have to use religion 
to help him to gain control over nature. To go back to 
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religion for these purposes is to debase it to the level of 
superstition. 

I remember seeing in the rice fields of India the stick 
stuck upright in the field and over the top the black pot covered 
with white dots — a charm to keep the evil eye off that farmer’s 
crops. And in the next field the cross for exactly the same 
purpose, unless some very fundamental education had been 
going on. One of the characteristics of religionless society 
is that it is still shot through from top to bottom with supersti- 
tion, and religion is becoming a part of superstition. Religion 
can have an easy survival in a religionless age as superstition : 
we can have every girl in my country wearing a cross around 
her neck ; we can keep up these popular baptisms. Asked why 
she had brought her baby to be baptized, a woman said darkly, 
“Well, you never know, it’s just as well to be on the safe side.” 
Another woman came into a mission in the East End of Lon- 
don, and the Wesleyan deaconess said to her brightly, ‘Well, 
Anne, we haven’t seen you around here recently.” “No, deary, 
but my horoscope in the papers was that bad!” And this is 
more significant — a physicist, a research student, had a lucky 
horseshoe nailed on the door of his laboratory, and a colleague 
said, “Surely you don’t believe in that stuff ?’’ ‘No, of course I 
don’t believe in it, but I’m told it works whether you believe in 
it or not!” We can have the survival of religion in a religion- 
less society, 1f we accept the terms of its becoming a part of 
superstition. 


A “positive” Christian strategy 


And now, positively, our strategy. We are all trying to 
think and feel our way in this situation. We do a lot of penitence, 
but it’s mainly for the sins of churchmen who have had their 
rewards long, long ago! And we are not impenitent for our 
own involvement with church structures which we allow to 
destroy our Christian freedom of action. Dare we even envisage 
the death of much of the church life we know in order that 
we may go out into a new Situation, a situation in which reli- 
gionlessness is enforced by being itself a structure of society 
to which the Church, as it now is, is totally irrelevant ? 
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Secondly, if we were to take seriously the reorientation 
of church life which would be involved if we understood the 
Church as the people of God in the world, then we would be 
doing our Christian work not in Christian and church organi- 
zations, but in trade unions and workers’ councils, in employers’ 
associations, in residents’ associations on housing estates, in 
parent-teacher groups in schools. We would be doing it through 
every organ of the welfare state about which, in the theological 
preparation in my church, hardly anything is taught to an 
oncoming ministry, although this is what lies to hand for them 
to work through. The Church, as an organization, in my view, 
should be stripped down to only those things which equip 
us for our mission in the world. Until we cast away all the 
massive paraphernalia of medieval armour such as you will see 
under the dust of any museum, we shall not be able to swim 
in the swiftly flowing current which is passing us as the 
tide of history today. The time is running short, and we 
occupy ourselves with so many diversionary tactics within the 
Church. 

Thirdly, God is at work in these religionless situations. 
Judged from the outside, we see a massive indifference to 
everything concerning the gospel and the Church. Step into 
that situation, even as a visitor, as I have had the privilege 
of doing during a two-year study of the training of young 
people in industry, and you will immediately find people in 
industrial situations —and curiously enough, the worse the 
situation the more it is true — who have the secret of koinonia, 
who know what fellowship is, who know what standing by 
one another and helping one another means, who create one 
another as persons in an utterly impersonal atmosphere. If 
they stepped out of their jobs, it would be a matter of indif- 
ference to the management, yet to their workmates it would 
matter. Shame upon the Church that many a religionless 
man is so because he has found more fellowship, more care for 
persons, more imagination, and more self-sacrifice within his 
own workshop than he has heard of in the Church. And I say 
“than he has heard of”, because I’m not denying that all these 
things exist in the Church, but they exist away out of earshot 
of the man I’m talking about. 
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One of the things a new bishop of my church usually does 
is to visit the clergy and their wives in his diocese. But a little 
while ago I was talking to a bishop who had decided that his 
visitation would not be to the clergy in his diocese, but to the 
industries. Instead of going from parish to parish, he went 
from factory to gasworks to tannery. What to do? Just to 
walk round and talk to people and ask them about their work 
and to listen. This has been going on now for two years, and 
I know for a fact that the image of the Church in the minds 
of many religionless men is being changed just by this action 
of going. I shall never forget visiting one rather remote power 
station. I had had rather a job to get there, and I was being 
shown round by a works manager who seemed awfully busy. 
Then suddenly, sensing my interest in it all, he decided to do 
the thing properly, and afterwards he wrote me a letter saying, 
“This is the first time anyone has come as a Christian, asking 
to be told about what we do here.” 

Christians are people who talk, but when they become 
people who listen, they often receive far more respect. What is 
at stake is not at the moment the recovery of religion. Who 
cares for religion anyway ? God doesn’t. You can read what 
the prophets said of God’s views on religion or what our Lord 
said about it. But what is at stake is what was always at stake : 
the rescue of man. And this operation demands from us, first 
of all, that we even stop talking about this category of religionless 
men, and begin at the simple level of people needing to talk to 
somebody about themselves. 


The religionlessness of the intellectual 


And now we go to a quite different sort. In a way, he’s 
much less interesting, though I’ve seen more of him: the intel- 
lectual of our day who calls himself the religionless man. Pro- 
fessor Polanyi in his paper * says that the tradition of scepticism 
about accepted beliefs and norms of conduct is at least 2,500 years 
old, and that it is unique to the Greek tradition from which we 


1 Professor Polanyi was prevented by illness from delivering his address. 
It will be published in The Student World, III, 1961. 
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took it. In a sense, it is the price we pay for having any sort 
of intellectual activity at all, that the stirring-up process of 
questioning accepted beliefs and norms of conduct is a part of 
the intellectual process as such. The modern religionless man, 
who looks sceptically, regards science as the final arbiter of 
truth ; whether he calls himself a positivist, logical or otherwise, 
or not, he deeply admires the practice of science, which is to 
throw away a useless theory in favour of a new one. One of the 
questions we as Christians get pressed on us when we start 
engaging with these chaps is, ““Why don’t you throw away 
these exploded religious theories and get on with some better 
ones >”? And whether he is an historian, or a philosopher, 
or a scientist in the sciences of humanity or any other kind, 
he applies the same critical analytical tools to the Christian 
faith. He applies them to the historical evidences for the Chris- 
tian story ; he applies them to general credibility of such a thing 
happening as an incursion into historical affairs of something 
from another positive world. Every science contributes some 
kind of a question-mark. 

Then he goes on to ask what is a much more searching 
question, because, after all, this business of putting the question- 
marks against “Is it true ?”’ is one in which we Christians 
ought to be engaged. But he goes on to say, with an air of 
scorn, “Well, really, the question whether it’s true or not 
is passé for me. I can’t even tell what it means. How, therefore, 
can I judge whether it is true ?’’ Here the modern intellectual 
is deeply dyed by modern philosophy, to which we as Christians 
owe a colossal debt because it makes us ask whether we are 
using language in a very sloppy, slipshod way, and it makes us 
make up our minds what kind of statements some of our 
Christian ones are. Take the credal statement, “I believe in 
God”. Is this a statement of a factual proposition ? Is it 
an emotive statement ? Is it a piece of poetic imagery ? We 
find ourselves rapidly tied up in knots, because for the most 
part we use such statements so familiarly that we don’t stop 
to think what sort of statement they are. Here again this 
religionless man has something to teach us. 

But I am not going to hand it to him that in his attack 
he usually uses language any more precisely than we do, for 
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into his rejection of religion as meaningless there enters a 
moral passion. There is many a non-religious intellectual 
today who for the world’s good wants to destroy the Church. 
“When we have done with the source of this continued fountain 
of illusion’, said one man to me, “‘then we will be able to get 
on with the human endeavour with the decks cleared. But 
as long as you go on propagating to children these myths and 
creating in them needs which they have to have a religion to 
fulfil, so long will the task of the humanist be balked at every 
point.” He feels a sense of moral passion in this because, like 
the industrial worker, he points his finger to the Church’s past. 
There is a play by Brecht called Galileo, playing to packed 
audiences in London today, which tells, greatly to the discredit 
of the Church, the story of Galileo and his encounter with 
intransigent opinion. The religionless intellectual takes from 
this historical incident and others like it the generalization 
that it had to be so in the past and it will always be so. 
He therefore carries from his myth — and he has made it 
a myth of inevitable war between science and religion — 
a totally unrealistic either/or which he places before you 
as a Christian and before the young people whom he 
teaches. 

We have had, in the years since the war, the pretty rapid 
growth of a rallying point for this religionlessness of the West 
in what is called scientific or secular humanism. The use of the 
word humanism for this is an act of robbery; to use it in an 
anti-religious, non-Christian sense is to deny the fact that it had 
its roots in Christianity — the first humanists were Christians. 
But we have lost this name to the secularist, who now calls 
himself the humanist, which is what we ought to be. He sees 
this secular humanism as the connecting point between a number 
of things that are really quite different: the secular state as 
a principle of government, the secular university, which is 
supposed to be the university without presuppositions (and I 
deny the existence of any such thing). A particular form of this 
secular humanism is, of course, secular existentialism. It is 
not the religion of intellectuals, but it comes precious near 
doing for religionless intellectuals what religion fails to do for 
them. 


bg 
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Our conversation with religionless intellectuals 


And now our conversation with these men. First of all, 
let us realize that they do get converted, but mainly, I have 
to confess, not as the result of calculated endeavours on our 
part. They are often able to answer their own questions. 
Don’t forget that they have access to the answers. The trouble 
with so many of them is that, as one of them remarked to 
me at a conference on cultural freedom in Berlin in June, 
“there are few intellectuals who would be prepared to give to 
any other subjects as trivial an understanding as they give 
to religion”. Our difficulty is the unwillingness to take religion 
seriously. And our greatest difficulty, and one where we back 
away ourselves, I feel, is that in our attempt to make Christianity 
something simple, something for everybody, a gospel, as indeed 
most profoundly it is, we forget that it has itself a very large 
intellectual content. The Greek gods died partly because the 
Christian provided a picture of the world which was intellectually, 
as well as in other ways, infinitely more satisfying and gave 
the mind something to feed on. All this is brushed aside in 
many a university conversation, and what we are living with 
is a silencing of all questions to which there is not an answer 
“okayed”’ by a positivistic view of science. The religious question 
is the silenced question and our main task is still to keep it 
talked about. We should press the counter-attack. 

For example, we should press home the radical question 
whether the modern image of man, which makes him the inter- 
secting place between factors of environment and heredity, is not 
destroying the very man who can make the intellectual decision 
and the act of enlargment of intellectual experience on which 
the whole of science rests. This is a massive question, which 
I can only suggest. But some of you will have to give your 
lives to this intellectual interpretation of the Christian message 
for intellectuals. We are seeing, too, a scaling down of all those 
kinds of knowledge which are only learned by empathy, which 
belong, if you like, to the I-Thou relationship in life, and valid 
knowing is coming to be the I-It mastery. We are not meant 
to make a way of communicating the gospel by discovering 
new ways of making speeches. Here again our conversation 
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involves us in listening, and it may be that in an entirely secular 
conversation carried on in entirely secular words we may say 
something which contributes to a discovery. 


Signs of renewal 


I see certain signs of renewal. I see, for example, a dissa- 
tisfaction with man the master as the type of man, and a renewed 
interest in other descriptions of man, deriving from art and 
poetry and also from religion. I see a willingness to accept the 
possibility that there could be a dimension of mystery in life, 
and this comes about in the confrontation of person with person 
which defies all scientific analysis. We do not know how to love 
other people not by analysis but by loving. I see a willingness 
to allow symbolic expressions of what cannot be expressed in 
words. I have even seen intellectuals whom I would call reli- 
gionless deeply interested in the acts of the Holy Communion 
— what we are doing, not what we are saying. I see — and 
this is perhaps the most important of all — the possibility that 
we may be able to talk about metaphysics again after a long 
period of this being a completely taboo word. And I see this 
coming about not by any move from the theologians or the 
preachers. 

I want to close by reading two short extracts, one from 
Michael Polanyi’s paper and one from elsewhere. Michael 
Polanyi was first a medical doctor, then a professor of chemistry 
in Berlin, and then in Manchester, became a professor of socio- 
logy, and now he is retired and devotes his whole time to philo- 
sophy, especially to trying to understand, and to help other 
people to understand, what science and scientists are really 
doing. What is a scientific discovery ? Is it the sort of thing 
that is commonly supposed ? The massing of evidence into 
an irresistible conclusion ? And this is what he says: 


Plato has argued that the task of solving a problem 
is logically absurd and therefore impossible, for if we already 
know the solution, there is no occasion to search for it, 
while if we do not know it, we can do nothing to find it, 
for we do not know what we are looking for. The task of 
solving a problem is indeed self-contradictory, unless we 
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admit that we can possess true intimations of the unknown. 
This is what Plato’s argument proves: namely that every 
advance in understanding is moved and guided by our 
fundamental power of seeing the presence of some hidden 
comprehensive entity behind the as yet incomprehensible 
clues which we see pointing towards this unknown entity. 
Our confidence in these powers of our own may arise from the 
depth of our own enquiring mind, or it may be guided by 
our confidence in the judgment of our masters. Yet it is 
always the same dynamic power, and its dynamics are akin 
to the dynamics of faith... There is no other way of approach- 
ing a hidden meaning than by entrusting ourselves to our 
intimations of its yet unseen presence. These intimations are 
the only path towards enlarging our intellectual mastery over 
our surroundings... So all true knowledge is inherently haz- 
ardous, just as all true faith is a leap into the unknown... 
All extension of comprehension involves an expansion of 
ourselves into a new dwelling place, of which we assimilate 
the framework by relying on it as we do on our own body. 


And then he goes on to draw an interesting parallelism 


between the way in which scientific discovery really works 
and the act of religious conversion, by which you step into 
an unknown world and it supports you. 


My other quotation comes from quite a different source, 


from a letter by Boris Pasternak to somebody who had written 
an evaluation of his wonderful novel, Dr. Zhivago. Here again 
it seems to me that you are catching the modern mood, the 
recovery of the sense that man is in a world he does not make, 
but which he discovers : 


I would pretend, metaphorically, to have seen nature 
and universe themselves not as a picture made of, or fast- 
ened on, an immovable wall, but as a sort of painted canvas 
roof or curtain in the air incessantly pulled and blown and 
flapped by something of an immaterial unknown, unknowable 
wind... Always in my sense of the whole, of the reality as 
such, was that of a reached sending, of a sudden, unawaited 
coming, of a welcomed arrival, and I always sought to 
reproduce this trait of being sent, and launched, that I 
thought to find in the nature of the appearance. Beside the 
importance of described human lots and historical events, there 
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is an effort in the novel to represent the whole sequence of 
facts and beings and happenings like some moving entireness, 
like a developing, passing-by, rolling and rushing inspiration, 
as if reality itself had freedom and choice and was composing 
itself out of numberless variants and versions. ! 


We would put it this way: the day-spring from on high 
hath visited us. There is a movement in the intellectual world 
which awaits a day-spring, but unless we can talk about it 
in the context of novels and scientific discoveries, human 
relations, events, and all the ordinary things of life, we cannot 
even be heard. 


1 Letter from Boris Pasternak to Stephen Spender, published in Encounter, 
August 1960. 


The Encounter of Christianity and Islam 


KENNETH CRAGG * 


Summer for me thus far has been a tale of two cities — not 
Mecca and Medina, but Isfahan and Jerusalem. There we 
have held two summer schools, attended by approximately two 
hundred people, studying together the Christian relationship 
to the contemporary world of Islam. And now to come to 
Strasbourg is an immense privilege. One thing that fascinates 
me is the simultaneous interpretation of the translators here — 
how quiet and unobtrusive it is. The interpretation goes on in the 
headphones of the listener. The voice is in his head, and 
the rest of us do not hear it. The speaker does not know what 
is being heard in the mind of the listener using the headphone. 

It seems to me that this is very like our situation as Christian 
witnesses in the world. I used to think that there were only 
certain occasions when I spoke by interpretation, when I had 
to be content to talk, as one person put it, by interruption ! 
Then I realized that every transaction of speech, even when 
the language is common, is a speaking by interpretation. For 
what the speaker intends is always interpreted into the frame- 
work of the listener’s mental world. In our innocence we usually 
suppose that words in the listener’s understanding and in the 
speaker’s intention are the same. But when we are speaking 
across so great a gulf as exists between the Christian and the 
Muslim, this is by no means the case. 

So many of the words which we use in our Christian commu- 
nication have a different and strongly fortified significance in 
the soul of the Muslim. There is an Isfahani poem which runs : 
“Isfahan is the meaning of the word ‘world’. ‘World’ is the 
word and ‘Isfahan’ is the meaning.” So it is when we speak 
of truth, revelation, prophecy, or prayer. These are the words, 
whatever the language, and Islam is the meaning. Or so is 
the conviction of the Muslim, with his faith in a revelation 


; Canon of St. George’s Collegiate Church, Jerusalem, and Fellow of St. Au- 
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to end revelation, in a God to end gods. So as Christians we 
are speaking continually into a mind which is “headphoned” 
by its own interpretations of the vocabulary we use. I need 
not, I think, keep you with discussion of the centrality of this 
problem of communication, of the crucial part that Islam 
plays in the contemporary world, of what is all too sadly familiar 
— the peculiar frustrations of the Christian Church in the pre- 
sence of Islam, and the long and hampering legacy of contro- 
versy and polemic. 

Here, in the confrontation of the world of the cross with 
the world of the hijvah and the mosque, -is a theme which, 
had we the imagination, would be so dominant, both in thought 
and in fact, that we could hardly escape its fascination. The 
world of Islam is in tremendous flux in our generation. It has 
come into a large measure of political self-responsibility. It is 
under the steady, inexorable pressure of contemporary technology. 
It is also confronting more or less seriously the alternatives 
of communist philosophy. All these factors are new, or rela- 
tively new, in its long career. There is no need to discuss in 
detail these contemporary changes. Rather our concern is to 
define and illustrate, as far as possible, the nature and content 
of the Christian relation to Islam in this actual world of our 
time. 

Each party in the encounter must define for itself what 
the encounter means. What a veritable Muslim encounter with 
the faith of the cross might mean within Islam today is for 
Muslims to say, and some of them, it would seem, are beginning to 
say it. All that we can do is to try to set the pattern of a 
Christian relationship to our fellow men in Islam. The Christian 
bearings of the Church towards the mosque have to be defined 
and pursued quite irrespective of the Muslim’s response, because 
only in this faith will the response come. If we want to deserve 
to be understood, we must be willing and patient to understand. 
“With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you.”’ 
It is not for the Christian to define what Islam ought to do 
about the Christian faith. But by what he, the Christian, does 
in relation to Islam he will necessarily shape, and to that extent 
evoke from outside, the sort of reactions that are made by 
Islam. 
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The “Islamic’’ validity in being Christian 


In order to move further into an attempt to define Christian 
relationships to Islam, consider what might venturously be . 
called the “Islamic” validity in being Christian. This is a 
deliberately provocative way of putting it. If we are to take 
Islam seriously, we must be acutely aware of the variety of 
meanings that belong to it. From this point of view, Islam 
is unique among the faiths of the world. Its name is not about 
somebody who is followed but about something that is done. 
The Arabic language has no capital letters, and the word Islam, 
which would normally be spelled with a capital ‘I’, could quite 
rightly be spelled with a small ‘1’. Islam is a term describing 
something which men do, and not merely a creed or a system to 
which they belong. If you want to distinguish this further, then 
think of it in your minds either in italics or in inverted commas. 
Ideally, Islam with a capital ‘I’, as a recognizable cultural 
system with a long history, is the same thing as tslam. But 
unless we keep this distinction clear, we shall miss many great 
areas of potential relationship. 

Now this islam, is the concept of the recognized Lord- 
ship of God. If you want a definition of it, it could be found 
in the phrase, ‘““Let God be God.” Or, to use a phrase in the 
New Testament, ‘‘That God may be all in all.” The remarkable 
corollary is that men have it in their power to frustrate the 
very Godness of God. Islam is letting God be God. Of course, 
there are certain real and fundamental senses in which you 
cannot prevent God’s being God. “The Lord reigneth, be the 
earth never so unquiet.’”” But there are other very real senses 
in which God has willed his sovereignty to be within the capa- 
city of human recognition, and the obligation to bring this 
responsive recognition of the divine right, not of man but of 
God, over all life is the fundamental and ultimate sense of the 
meaning of zslam. 


It is easy, but not finally relevant, to observe that there 
are multitudes of Muslims who have never understood it that 
way. In interreligious relationships you must never take your 
cue from what is intelligible to the lowest popular superstitious 
expression of the faith in question. One would hardly look 
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for a satisfactory definition of Christian faith in certain areas 
of its popular practice in the Middle Ages or even since. Of 
course, we do not neglect the discrepancy between what ought 
to be and what is, but for purposes of understanding the meaning 
of the faith, we do not go to its most ignorant and compromised 
expression, to its caricature, even if it is a self-caricature. 
We must go to its central intention, always, of course, as realists 
and never, therefore, for the same reason as cynics. 

The most obvious and immediate historic fulfilment of 
Islam in the sense, ‘“‘Let God be God,”’ is the cleansing of Mecca 
of all its idols after the prophet’s conquest of the city. Being 
Christian has tremendous “Islamic” validity in this sense. 
If only we were not so dull and dead, we would see in the New 
Testament faith the most tremendous anti-idolatry that this 
world has ever known. There ought to be enough in the New 
Testament confrontation of the Church with idols to thrill the 
soul of any Muslim who believes that God must reign. “You 
turned to God from idols, to serve a living and true God” 
(I Thessalonians 1:9). You have the magnificent Christian 
repudiation of the right of the emperor to be worshipped. The 
right to be obeyed, yes! Christianity in the first three centuries, 
unlike Islam, did not propose the disturbance of any imperial 
order. It lived within one, but in a sublime intolerance of its 
defiance of the sovereignty of God, expressed in the demand 
of the emperor to be worshipped. When you try to enter as a 
' Christian into the Muslim concept of shirk, the supreme and 
fundamental evil of worship being directed to other than God, 
you begin to realize that to be Christian is, in that sense, to 
be where Islam says humanity should be. 

So it is also in the Muslim insistence on the unity of God, 
but not understood in purely metaphysical terms. So much of our 
Christian Christology is purely metaphysical. It has to do with 
abstruse questions of status, that is, how in Christ is the union 
of God and man? These profound questions of metaphysics 
or of Christological theology have their place. But ultimately 
the divine Lordship in Christ has to do with action, with God’s 
reign, with the sovereignty that demands to be realized over 
against all false absolutes. The idolatries of modern man are 
the false absolutes of state or party or race or profit or business 
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or self. Letting God be God is the most tremendous reality 
over against these occasions of the violation of his right. We 
must see what God in Christ is in this setting of the redemptive 
will to reign. Is not ‘‘Christ crucified the power of God” ? 
Sovereignty as the central meaning of Islam has a contrasted 
and yet an equal emphasis in the New Testament and can 
take its place in the “Islamic’’ validity in being Christian. 
We begin thus to open doors of relationship that break away 
from the vexed situation of communal antipathy that is tradi- 
tional and stereotyped. 

There is, for example, in the Quran the concept of shukr, 
which in Arabic means “gratitude”. You find the Quran fre- 
quently, in a kind of amazed tone, reproaching the ingratitude 
of men. Gratitude is sometimes used as the antithesis of kufr 
or unbelief. The kajfir is the infidel, and usually this means 
“the other fellow’, not of our faith. Yet, the real atheist is 
not the man who credally denies God’s existence: he is the 
man who is content to behave as if God did not exist, the man 
who never gives thanks. Is there not here another great oppor- 
tunity of breaking into new thought: gratitude as the appro- 
priate human relationship to the divine, and unbelief as some- 
thing more than merely credal, as an inward willingness to 
ignore God, the sort of willingness which can very well co-exist 
with the most appropriate orthodoxy. After all, can you find 
a better description of Christianity than as that religion which 
is most supremely involved in gratitude ? “Thanks be to God 
for his unspeakable gift.” Nobody has greater need for grati- 
tude than the Christian, because nobody believes such tremen- 
dous things about the self-giving of God to which this gratitude 
is the response. 

In the Quran the realm of nature is seen as a realm of divine 
signs, the ayat in which God is intimating his goodness, writing 
tokens of his presence, in phenomena of the sentient world, 
not least in the phenomenon of sex and its mystery, in his 
acts of trust inman which call for reverent recognition. Nature’s 
signs are perceptible only to the grateful, thoughtful person. 
The benediction of heaven’s bounty is never recognized by the 
casual, “He that hath ears, let him hear.’’ With some imagi- 
nation, and with a dedicated mind, the Christian can begin 
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to move from this into the meaning of the Incarnation, where 
God becomes his own sign because he has that to signify for 
which only he suffices. This is a way into the wonder of the 
Incarnation which is not impeded at the outset by familiar 
polemic and does not start by trying to define, but by trying 
to understand. God as his own sign, the divine involved in the 
human, the historical becoming the expression of the eternal: 
this germ is already present in the whole Quranic idea of the 
divine sign. We have been much too hopeless, much too dogged, 
much too dull, about our Christian theological relationships 
to the world of Islam. We have been much too unwilling to 
recognize our allies on the other side, perhaps because we were 
afraid of disturbing either our communal security or our theolo- 
gical lethargy. 

All these may well inspire a Christian hopefulness when 
we study the Quranic expression of the content of Islam in 
its deepest Christian potential. With this sort of relationship 
we do not so much arouse indignation on the other side as 
excite curiosity. We are not defensive ; we are not negative; 
we are not recriminatory. We are inviting the Muslim to take 
his own Islam so seriously that he begins to reckon with the 
significance of Christ. And this is what is meant by a Christian 
validity in studying Islam. It is not implied that we can in 
any way cease to be sensitive to the traditional Muslim negation 
of what is central to our faith ; most of all this capacity of God 
to come (in Islam God only sends ; in the gospel he comes), 
and this capacity of God in Christ to suffer (suffering in the 
broad Islamic view is incompatible with the sovereignty of 
God). But precisely because these beliefs are so distinctive 
and so crucial, we have to pioneer the way for them into the 
Muslim soul, by means which will, within the Holy Spirit, 
most likely ensure their comprehension. 


The Christian necessity of apprehending Islam 


It follows from all this that the Christian Church is in 
tremendous need of recognizing and knowing the meaning of 
Islam. For long centuries there has been a kind of immunity. 
If we talk at all, we tend to shout through the windows as 
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we pass by in the street ; we do not sit and talk across the 
hearth or over the table, as man to man. We keep within our 
communal securities. They have their book, we have ours ; 
they have their system, we have ours. We live in this tragic 
insulation from our fellow men. Religion in the Middle East 
has been chronically divisive. The reasons for this go far back 
and they must be understood. If you are an Armenian Christian, 
Islam is likely to be emotionally symbolized for you by the 
Turks who murdered your grandparents. If you are a Copt or 
a Greek in this overwhelming context of the Muslim world, 
you naturally seek security in insulation ; you find satisfaction 
in being different, and so you tend instinctively to repudiate what 
emphasizes the commonness of humanity because it destroys 
your insulating distinctiveness. You find your peace in being 
unlike your fellow men. A great deal of this is a direct conse- 
quence of the Muslim concept of toleration. You are free to 
remain what you were born, not free to become — except, 
of course, in the direction of the mosque. So you have this 
thousand-year-old concept of Christianity as an introverted 
thing, recruited from among those born of Christian parents, but 
with no essential relationship to humanity outside that accident 
of birth. 

Now this security, however understandable, has to give way 
to a willingness to be exposed. With this willingness to be 
exposed must go a lively and informed understanding of contem- 
porary Islam, a sensitive reckoning with the tensions within it. 
Though the world is in such rapid flux, there seem to be many 
Christians who suppose that Islam is incurably static. When 
you talk to them about developments within Islam they say : 
“But they are not Islam; Islam is the old thing which our 
predecessors two generations ago described so honestly.’’ Islam 
reformed, goes the famous and foolish dictum, is Islam no 
longer. Some people seem to have a vested interest in insisting 
that Islam never changes. When it does, they are left behind 
the times, and their concepts and relationships no longer fit. 
We must be willing to study and to enter sympathetically into 
the tensions and stresses of the contemporary world as they 
bear upon the Muslim. For we are living in a world that is moving 
more and more into a common history. The old immunities 
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of seclusion have gone and the theological seclusion should 
go too. This is not, of course, to say that we should accept at 
their face value all pretentious Islamic claims. There has been, 
as we shall see in a moment, a great flood of ideology, partly 
because Islam has become self-responsible. A generation ago 
it was purely an academic question what Islam thought or 
taught about economic justice or racial relationships — an 
academic question, because it was the British in India, the 
Dutch in Indonesia, who decided what needed deciding. But 
when national self-assertion gives you a new historic control 
over your own destiny, your ideology surges into life, because 
the questions are no longer academic. And in this surge of 
ideology there is plenty of whistling in the dark. There are a lot 
of pretentious, verbose, aggressive, artificial, superficial claims. 
But while sensing the superficiality, we must develop a lively sym- 
pathy for the situation as a whole. So the changing phenomenon 
of Islam in the full tide of twentieth-century self-responsibility 
must be a constant theme of Christian study and relationship. 
We must try to penetrate imaginatively into what it means to 
be a Muslim, and then relate to this the significance of Christ. 
When we do so, we find endless opportunities. 


The contemporary crisis of Christianity for Islam 


So may I simply put before you these double duties: the 
duty of a Christian aliveness in relation to Muslim thought, 
and the duty of the necessary undergirding of intelligent study. 
These two together really involve what has already been hinted 
at — the contemporary crisis for Islam when the Christian 
gospel comes to bear upon it. I think it is fair to say that the 
real beginnings of Christian-Muslim consultation lie before us. 
The sense that ideology is sufficient, the belief that Islam 
“thas what it takes’’, the trust in statehood (which is not confined 
to Muslims), the idea which dominates Israel as well as Pakistan 
that statehood is the answer to all problems — get independence 
and you get right — these slogans of contemporary Islam are 
running more deeply into the intractability of human nature. 
The old alibis that things were not right because of the impe- 
rialists (which had considerable truth, of course) recede with the 
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passing of time. The contemporary mentality of most people 
in the Middle East when they think and talk about colonialism 
is at least two decades behind historical reality. This may 
not be true of Africa. There does come a time when the old 
alibis which explain the discrepancy between what ought to 
be and what is cease to make sense, and increasingly the diag- 
nosis, if it is honest, must be inward. 

What happens when a religion of law really confronts the 
inadequacy of law to actualize the good of which it speaks ° 
Given an imaginative Christian relationship, it is fair to say 
that at least some in Islam are heading right into a central 
concern of the gospel: the remaking of human nature. The 
President of Egypt in his book, The Philosophy of the Revolution, 
says that the commodity he most looked for on the eve of the 
revolution was an unselfish Egyptian. You have on almost 
every hand in the Muslim world the collapse of political forms 
of democracy, because they do not deliver the goods of social 
justice. So they are displaced or replaced by governments 
basing their power on military action. But though a change 
of government may have certain beneficial consequences, it 
does not change human nature. Indeed, tyranny is only shar- 
pened when the traditional curbs on it are removed. -You may 
need undemocratic patterns to get immediate results, but you 
accumulate long-term problems of tyranny and the suppression 
of human expression. Now I am not suggesting, of course, that 
the Christian world has all the answers. But in Christ you have 
a radical faith which confronts the problem of the remaking 
of man. 

Ultimately your idealism, if it is honest, brings you in con- 
frontation with yourself. How many people are all too willing to 
cry out, ““O wretched man! O wretched capitalist! O wretched 
imperialist ! O wretched communist !’’ But the Pauline phrase 
is, ““O wretched man that J am. Who shall deliver me ?”’ The 
Christian diagnosis is radical and immediate and offers you 
newness of life. When the Egyptian régime began in 1952 in 
Cairo, the New Testament made the headlines every morning, for 
the simple reason that the new régime was called in Arabic 
by the identical phrase that describes the New Testament, 
al ’ahd al-jadid, the New Era. 
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Now what is the significance of the newness of life that 
Christ brings to the strivings of violent or ideological reformers 
in the contemporary world ? Here is perhaps the core of the 
contemporary crisis of Christian faith and significance for the 
world of Islam. This is in many of its meanings precisely the 
crisis which underlies the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. 
Perhaps there are some in thinking Islam today who are on the 
road to Damascus. Ideology is not enough. Ideological solu- 
tions presuppose a basis outside themselves in the remaking of 
man. The ultimate problem is not the sins I do but the sin I 
am : the intractability of human nature. If you believe in Islam, 
you must attend to the problem of non-Islam, that is to say, the 
capacity of man to assert false absolutes, to refuse the submission 
that God requires. 

What does the divine sovereignty do about this? In the 
depths of Christian theology you learn that a divine relationship 
to the human situation which is not a redemptive one is not 
finally sovereign. Can we so make plain the significance of Christ 
that Muslims will be confronted with its immediate reality in 
the context of their contemporary search ? There are certain 
signs that Muslims are beginning in some quarters to take 
an altogether new stock of the meaning of the cross. 


The contemporary crisis of Islam for Christianity 


Along with this there goes the contemporary crisis of Islam 
for Christianity. Can the Christian Church rise to this ? Have we 
the resources in patience and in personnel ? Have we our roots 
adequately in the mind of Christ ? There is a very real sense in 
which the task that Islam imposes upon the Christian Church 
calls for the most authentically Christian qualities. How can 
we be arrogant about the gospel of the lowliness of Bethlehem ? 
How can we be militant about the meaning of the cross ? 
How can we say : in this sign conquer, when the sign itself is the 
repudiation of conquest ? Are we imaginative enough, are we great- 
souled enough, to keep the priorities right ? To tryso to live in 
the midst of Muslim apologetics that we set the questions where 
the answers must belong ? How easy to be manoeuvered by the 
demands of Islam into some posture of spirit or into some area 
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of debate which disserves the gospel even while it claims to 
champion it. The test of Islam for contemporary Christianity 
is no less than our capacity to live and speak within the mind 
of Christ. 

On its last Sunday evening, the Jerusalem Summer School 
took a devotional walk from the Syrian Church of St. Mark in 
the old city (which is one of the possible locations of the Upper 
Room) to the Garden of Gethsemane. En route we read passages 
appropriate, for example, to the crossing of the Kedron, and 
engaged in intercession. But before we left the church which 
stands on the site of the house of the Last Supper, we read 
a part of Psalm 118, which is likely the hymn sung before 
the disciples went out to the Mount of Olives. There at the 
end of Psalm 118 is the sentence: “‘This is the day which the 
Lord hath fashioned, the day of salvation, the day of demand, 
the day of expression: this is the day which the Lord hath made 
for the people of the Lord... We will be glad... Bind the 
sacrifice with cords... We will be glad, and rejoicing in the 
day which the Lord hath fashioned for our witness, we will 
bend ourselves to its demands.” 

This is the crisis of the demands of Islam for the contem- 
porary Church. 


2. ae ye 
ite 
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Witness in the World of Labour 


Masao TAKENAKA! 


When I was in Australia last February, my friends took 
me to an interesting place called the Sanctuary, not to worship 
but to admire the Australian animals. There I saw a most 
peculiar creature called a platypus, which swims in the water 
like a fish, nurses its young like an animal, and has webbed 
feet like a bird. This creature, which is a combination of animal, 
fish, and bird, reminded me of myself. I was born in Peking, 
China, brought up in Manchuria, studied social science in Japan, 
using primarily German as a foreign language, and did advanced 
study at Yale Divinity School in the United States. So my 
English is platypus-English, a mixture of various connotations 
and flavours. It is even more true that the complex subject 
on which I am to speak is a platypus-subject. It must be 
thought of in terms of the contemporary world situation which 
needs sociological investigation. But its crucial point of focus 
is the human problems of men and women in industrial society, 
and these require ethical analysis and reflection. The final task 
of our common search here is to discover how the Christian 
or the Church can witness, and this is a theological and ecclesio- 
logical question. This subject is then a platypus-subject, and 
no single person, not even a platypus-scholar, can make a 
comprehensive survey of it. This is particularly true when one 
must speak in a platypus-language to the platypus-audience 
we have here this morning ! 

But I think this is precisely the situation of the Church 
in the world. In the past it has tended to separate holy and 
secular, with theology regarded as a discipline of belief and 
behaviour within the narrow limits of the realm of religion. Not 
only was the Church involved in a monologue, but often also 
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in the confused conflict between the secular and the holy des- 
cribed by one of the most penetrating sociologists of religion : 
“The confusion that exists in the so-called conflict between 
religion and social science seems to lie in the peculiar attempt 
to interpret religion as exclusively sacred, and science as exclu- 
sively secular.” ' But as we begin to develop a new understand- 
‘ing and vision in Jesus Christ, and raise the question of holy 
living in the secular world, we must initiate a deep conversation 
between the Church and the world, between Christian faith and 
daily work, between ecclesiology and sociology, in order to find 
concrete patterns of witness and a concrete style of Christian 
living. 


Rapid social change in Asia 


When we try to deal with the problem of labour, we must 
see it within the total context of Asian society. I would underline 
first the rapidity and the simultaneity of the revolutionary 
processes, which tend to be underestimated by many Western 
thinkers and even by some Asians. Secondly, there is the incre- 
dibly rapid growth of many modern Asian cities. The New 
Yorker says, ““New York is the largest city in the world.” The 
Londoner says, “‘London is the largest.’ But neither is correct. 
Tokyo is the largest city in the world, with London, New York, 
Shanghai, and Calcutta following in that order. In 1954 the 
population of Calcutta was a little less than three million ; 
today it is about seven million. During the war Djakarta had 
around 300,000 people ; today it has over three million. Within 
fifteen years its population has increased more than ten times. 
In the United States you have a unique situation, which the 
sociologist describes as a megalopolis. This is a belt of cities 
connected by suburbia, stretching mile after mile, for instance, 
the six hundred miles of cities from the coast of Maine to Virginia. 
We are not interested in making a sociological analysis or 
investigation, but we do need to confront the concrete socio- 
logical realities which provide a framework for an understanding 
of the struggle of people for a new pattern of life. In the past 


* JoserH H. Ficuter, Social Relations in the Urban Parish (The University 
of Chicago Press, 1954), p. I. 
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the churches have often adopted a pattern of evangelism 
without a real understanding of society: zeal without knowledge, 
if I may use Ted Wickham’s term. And he says that these 
enthusiastic evangelists too often regarded human society as 
millions of isolated atoms, uninfluenced by one another, un- 
coloured by their history, environment, and experience, and 
unmoved by the currents of history. Here we have the inse- 
parable relationship between ecumenical study and ecumenical 
action. More precisely, through the common study of rapid 
social change, we may come to grasp the place of the witness 
of the laity in and for the areas which are undergoing such 
change. 

We now move one step further to see some of the actual 
human problems in the world of labour, especially in the Asian 
context. Life in Asia is changing so rapidly and so simulta- 
neously that the picture is somewhat confusing. In the West, 
the industrial workers of each century had certain character- 
istics. Although such generalization is always dangerous, I 
would say that in the seventeenth century there were the begging 
poor who were considered objects of charity ; in the eighteenth 
century there were mobs which expressed their social dissatis- 
faction by occasional uprisings, and from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century to the early part of the twentieth the exploited 
proletariat began to organize into labour unions of industrial 
workers. Now in the middle of the twentieth century, these 
workers are by and large far from the dissatisfied and exploited 
proletariat, but rather are close to the ““common man” or “‘orga- 
nization man”’. 

In Asia, however, these various faces of the industrial worker 
are mingled. We still have the begging poor. Many of our 
workers are underpaid, and there are almost three million 
Japanese who are potentially unemployed. In India nearly 
half of the population goes hungry to bed each night. For 
many of the coolies in Hong Kong, “Give us this day our daily 
bread”’, is the most realistic part of the Lord’s Prayer. Yet 
we have a developing trade union movement with a concept 
of class conflict similar to that of the Western nineteenth century 
proletariat. Furthermore, a growing number of Asians are 
working as salesmen and technicians, in advertising and commu- 
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nication, and various kinds of office work. With the importation 
of machinery, even the status of the manual labourer is changing 
to that of machine operator. So we have within our industrial 
situation a kind of stew, a mixture of the seventeenth-century 
begging poor, the nineteenth-century militant proletariat, and 
the twentieth-century organization man. It is therefore very 
difficult to see clearly the distinctive characteristics of industrial 
workers in Japan, since different aspects and stages of industrial 
society are involved in the one picture. 


A feudalistic mentality 


In spite of the rapid process of industrialization and urba- 
nization, the general outlook of Asia is still rural and feuda- 
listic. Many workers come to the city from the villages, where 
they were subject to distinguished individuals -— the father 
in the family, the village master in the village, the teacher 
in the school, the priest in the temple, and the emperor in 
the nation. They tended to follow them, rather than to think 
what they themselves could do in any situation. We tend 
to think that industrialization sweeps away this feudalistic 
mentality and conservative attitude, but in actual fact this 
is not necessarily true. There is a tendency for workers to 
carry this attitude over into the new industrial society. Indus- 
trialization and technological development also tend to increase 
passivity. This is explained by Robert Starbuck of the Mainz- 
Kastel labour centre: ‘The industrial worker, by and large, 
has little or no possibility of participating in the work process 
as a responsible person (as an active subject), but has been 
reduced to the role of an impersonal instrument (passive 
object).””* The workers are surrounded by technologically 
modern equipment, but their inner attitude remains feudalistic 
and rather passive or obedient to authority from above. Today 
the object of respect is not necessarily the distinguished indi- 
vidual as such, but the impersonal forces in organization such 
as the production program, or company orders, or even union 
demands. The unions are supposed to be democratic, but in 
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Japan most of them developed after the war through encoura- 
gement from above, as a result of occupation policy. So there 
is tremendous gloom in our unions as to how to overcome this 
feudalistic mentality and how to establish democratic and 
responsible trade unions. Most of the workers hesitate to raise 
questions and to speak out about the concrete and acute pro- 
blems which they face. 

Yet we should not be too negative. There is a positive 
aspect of industrialization : it might provide a unique oppor- 
tunity to bring about a new pattern of living and new human 
relationships which were not possible in a feudalistic society. 
Let us not be too naive about the universality of sin, yet let 
us not be too hesitant to accept the transforming power of 
God in and through history, including industrial development. 


The recovery of vocation 


Here we must recognize, as Christians, how the concept of 
vocation has lost its distinctive meaning in our contemporary 
secular world. We have tended totally to identify the calling 
with the content of work. This has resulted in disillusion, 
because most work involves monotony and dirtiness and cannot 
be considered as holy work. So many have gone to the extreme 
of separating entirely work and vocation. Others have limited 
the idea of calling to various aspects of the religious life: 
the professional ministry, directors of religious education, 
foreign missionaries, or fraternal workers. The basic question 
is how to recover the sense of vocation in our secular work, 
to give a positive meaning to our work wherever we may be. 
We cannot identify our calling with the content of our work 
since, however holy or pure that work may be, the secular 
aspect and the earthly phenomena of our human involvement 
are a part of it. Moreover, we cannot isolate our faith from 
our daily life. The ground of our calling is God’s call to serve 
our neighbours where we live and work. As some contemporary 
theologians, struggling with this problem of the recovery of 
vocation, have suggested, the call must precede the calling. 

In this sense, secular work is not itself holy, but it provides 
the Christian with a concrete place of witness and response. 
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As he confronts the problem of conformity and adjustment 
with this sense of vocation, the Christian cannot be indifferent 
to mechanical structures or feudalistic bondage, but he struggles 
to find a way to be a man. There is an immeasurable need 
in Asia to give man a new awareness of the possibility of 
participating in the world of labour as a responsible person, 
to overcome the problem of laziness, of passive subordination. 

Christian life in this world is always a life of agony in the 
deepest sense of the term’, a life of sharing the burden of 
contemporary man, of responding to the call of God in the 
concrete place where Christ puts us, since we believe that 
Christ has shared the burden and given the victory. 


Social diakonia 


In old societies the major decisions were made in an indi- 
vidual-to-individual relationship, as in the family or “‘primary 
group’. But in modern society, the basic decisions, which 
shape the total personality and society, are made through 
the interaction of organizations or “‘secondary groups’. Here 
is one of the most crucial ethical problems in our industrial 
society. When a ship sinks as a result of a typhoon, it is a 
natural tragedy. But when it sinks through the mishandling 
of technology, it is a social disaster. Most of the social disasters 
in contemporary society are caused by the interaction of secon- 
dary groups. We do not act as individual workers or managers, 
but as part of an organized group, such as the management 
of an organization, a labour union, or a political party. If 
we really wish to be good Samaritans to unemployed people 
today, we must see realistically where the basic decisions 
which determine the life of people are made ; we must recog- 
nize the principalities and powers which shape the life of 
men and women in the world of labour. If love is to be made 
“actual’”” in our relationship with our neighbour, we must 
confront the forces which penetrate the structure of industrial 
society. We must see that there is justice in the interaction 
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of organizations and protect the weak and those who are 
exploited by the irresponsible use of collective economic force. 
In this conference we have often been told of the importance 
of diakonia as part of the task of the Church in the world today. 
In the world of labour, this diakonia, the service of the 
Church, must take concrete form through laymen who are 
dispersed within it, and in terms of social diakonia rather than 
charitable, individualistic diakonia. ' 

Let me give you one example of secular engagement in the 
world of labour by a former member of the Japanese SCM. He 
was hired by a large company which had several branches in the 
western part of Japan, with more than two thousand workers, 
but no union. Several workers felt the need to organize a union, 
but, as is usual, opposition came from the company in one way 
or another. Many of his friends took the side of the company 
since they themselves had much better terms of employment 
than some other workers. He at first followed them, but soon 
found himself in the centre of the organizing activity. He went 
to talk with the pastor of a local church, and discussed the 
problem with a group of its members, who thought it was legi- 
timate to have a union in that company. They decided not only 
to give moral support to this young layman, but also to give 
him economic assistance in case he lost his job through the 
struggle. Through a very patient process, the union was finally 
formed, and he was elected the first chairman of its executive 
committee. Refiecting on this experience, he told his minister, 
“We could not do any organizing during the day, because 
we were on the job. So we worked hard at night, visiting 
branches, holding committee meetings. Physically and spi- 
ritually it was a painful and exhausting process. But what 
sustained and encouraged me was the prayers of our church. 
Through this experience I began to see what the koznonza of the 
Church is.’’ This small church, through this layman, shared the 
suffering and the burden of the workers. The Church is not a 
preaching centre apart from the world, but the witnessing 
community in the world. 


1 I owe this phrase to Professor HoEKENDIJK who defines social diakonia 
in his very stimulating small article, “Pantomime of Salvation’. 
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Prophetic groups 

Here I would like to suggest the formation of prophetic 
groups in the Church. The state of this world improves or 
deteriorates through the actions taken by various organizations 
each day, in factories, on farms, in government offices, in 
schools and colleges. But we must not forget that these orga- 
nizations are made up of individuals. To be sure, they do 
not make individual decisions, but they act through the group. 
As Alec Vidler has said, “Prophetic insight is most likely to 
be received by individuals, not when they are engaged in solitary 
contemplation or when they are isolated in an ivory tower, 
but as the outcome of communion and communication with 
God and with their fellow Christians and fellow men, in what 
we may call a prophetic group.” * 

I have been speaking from a position of personal involvement, 
since I have been serving as chairman of the executive committee 
of one of the university teachers’ unions. When I was elected 
to this office last year, my immediate reaction was, ‘““Oh, I have 
too many jobs to do, in the church, and in our national and 
regional associations. I cannot do this union work.” But a 
friend, who is not a Christian and who had participated actively 
in this work for several years, said to me, ‘You Christians are 
always talking about witness in society but you are not 
active in the concrete place where you actually participate in 
that society.” 

In not a few cases one must make a relative decision in 
a given situation at a given time. One can talk of what is 
the best, but one must act in terms of what is possible here 
and now. Here the issue of compromise becomes a very realistic 
problem in the interaction of groups. Here the conflict between 
the value of expediency, on the one hand, and of purity, on the 
other, becomes an important issue. Here we need a real koinonia, 
a confrontation of Christians to seek what is justice in a given 
situation. Here we need real prayer for forgiveness of sin. Here 
we need to receive the sacraments, to listen together to the Word 
of God, to be renewed, to become the new humanity, to find 
the gift of God entrusted to each of us. 


* Christian Belief and the World, p. 84. 
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The challenge of secularism 


I want now to consider the impact of secularism on industrial 
life. Two years ago in an ecumenical consultation held in 
Odensee, Denmark, we discussed the impact of technology upon 
traditional cultures in areas of rapid social change. I asked a 
brilliant sociologist from Africa who was with us what is the 
most acute problem for the newly independent states of Africa. 
He indicated, among others, the impact of Western secular 
culture. As newly independent states, they are desperately trying 
to develop a culture by and for the people of Africa. Since a 
considerable amount of illiteracy exists, it is urgent to develop 
an educational program. But in the bush and jungles of Africa, 
a small, modern, technological machine called the radio is making 
a wide impact among the people, spreading the music of jazz, 
mambo, rock and roll, and in between the commercials stimulate 
their desire for material consumption. To put it bluntly, before 
they learn their own letters, they become captives of Peter 
Kraus or Elvis Presley. 

Now as I heard this, I thought that it was not a story from 
a far-away country. A couple of years ago my son wanted 
to have a dog, and he insisted on a spitz. Fortunately, in 
my sister’s home in Tokyo four baby spitz were born, and we 
received one of them. I was very curious to know what name 
he would give the dog. He said, “I would like to call her Sarah.”’ 
So I thought, surely he is the son of a theologian, giving the 
name of Abraham’s wife to the girl spitz. But the next day 
when I returned from school he and Sarah were playing, and 
he was singing a Spanish song, Que sera, sera, meaning ‘“‘What 
will be, will be’. He was then three years old, illiterate, could 
not even write his own name, but he was well educated by 
mass media to sing Que sera, sera. Before we taught him the 
name of Abraham, he had encountered the secular message. 

But we must not too hastily condemn secularism or even 
materialism, since they represent a kind of revolt, in one sense 
a healthy protest, against false spiritualism and feudalistic 
oppression. There is a positive aspect to secularism and even 
materialism which should be appreciated by the Christian. We 
should encourage more Christians to enter the field of enter- 
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tainment and mass media, drama and popular music, to give 
genuine laughter and joy to the people of this period. If the 
Christian has a deep sense of eschatological joy, it should 
permeate the present age, to make this life more wholesome, 
well balanced, healthy, and joyful, in the deepest sense of 
the term. We need to develop a theology of holy-worldliness 
rather than worldliness without holiness or holiness without 
worldliness. 

However, we should not be so naive as to miss the limi- 
tations of secularism. It is a form of autonomy which takes 
individual or human ability as the ultimate ground of life. 
The loneliness and lack of real community which prevail in 
many parts of modern industrial society are another side of 
secular culture. Under massive population pressure such as 
we face in Japan, in the midst of a highly competitive and 
changing society, men tend to lose hope when they recognize 
their own weaknesses, limitations, and insignificance. Secu- 
larism and nihilism are related like two sides of a coin. In 
Japan there is a high suicide rate especially among young 
people — more than 21,000 in one year, about fifty-eight per 
day, counting only those who succeed. To be sure, many do 
not go to such extremes, but they tend to repeat their daily 
routine as if they were parts of a machine, or they become 
like animals seeking mainly the fulfilment of egocentric desires. 
Here we find a very important challenge to the Christian Church 
from the world of labour: What is the hope you have in Christ 
for the restoration of humanity ? What is the ground of your 
hope of becoming a new man in everyday life today ? 


“The renewal of the Church” 


I think we have been talking too easily about “the renewal 
of the Church’. Many times we do not radically renew our- 
selves, but stop on the top level of the ecclesiastical conver- 
sation, sometimes adding a new department to the already 
complex ecumenical or ecclesiastical machinery, or changing 
the fancy letterhead. The renewal of the Church can start 
from our obedience to this call in our own concrete local situa- 
tion. To meet the urgent challenge arising in the world of 
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labour, the Church needs to make radical experimentation. 
Through painful and sacrificial participation, new structures 
and new programs may arise. We desperately need courage 
to expose ourselves, a willingness to risk failure, and a common 
spirit of adventure, in order to support one another and to 
renew our traditional attitudes and institutional framework. 
Several years ago in an interdenominational young people’s 
meeting in Osaka, a layman said, “The more I participate 
in the affairs of labour, particularly through my own labour 
union, the more difficult and complex questions I must face, 
but I find no clear answer nor even a place to discuss these 
problems in the Church.’”’ Another layman said, ““The more 
I participate in the regular church activities, the less I tend, 
consciously or unconsciously, to participate in the world of 
labour.”’ As a result of the heated discussion which followed, 
it was agreed to continue the conversation. From this group 
several laymen and ministers went to Tokyo for an interview 
with Mr. Takano, at that time general secretary of the Japanese 
Trade Union Council, the powerful left-wing labour union which 
has more than three million members. One minister asked very 
bluntly, “What can we, as a Christian Church, do for the trade 
union movement ?”’ And he replied, ‘““We are engaged in a 
desperate struggle. The greatest contribution the Christian 
Church can make is to stay out of this struggle.’’ They accepted 
this criticism, which revealed real antagonism to the Christian 
Church, yet they were not discouraged and continued to search 
for new ways. The group discussion and study continued until 
one day someone said, ‘Let us do something rather than just 
sit here studying and praying.” So each man undertook to 
participate in some association or organization in the industrial 
world of Osaka. After several months we reported back what had 
happened. There were two very characteristic statements. One 
said, ‘‘I found this very interesting, but I did not have enough 
knowledge and training in the subject. Constantly I felt frus- 
trated.’’ And another said, “I was very happy, and to a certain 
extent I succeeded in making contact with the workers in the 
shipyard. The trouble was my parishioners began to complain 
that their minister was not doing the regular parish work.” 
Here was the typical situation of the Protestant Church : most 
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of its ministers have a middle-class intellectual background 
and are not equipped to understand the life of industrial society, 
and most of its churches are isolated from one another by the 
parochial structure. 

We thought something should be done. Our first step was to 
organize a very informal meeting of representatives of churches, 
theological seminaries, and lay organizations in the three 
districts of the United Church of Christ, Osaka, Kyoto, and 
Kobe. Since there was no adequate leadership for such work, 
we decided to start by training four theological students as 
interns. At the end of the intern experience, two of the four 
felt called to continue this work. We had no blue-print, no 
ready-made program from a mission board, not even a new 
structure of the Church, and obviously no budget! But we 
did have a new vision and the courage to become involved not 
as individuals but as a group in this new frontier task in the 
world of labour. We went out, like Abraham when he responded 
to God’s call, not knowing where we were going. We raised 
money ourselves to support two full-time industrial pastors ; 
every man who participated in this industrial evangelism 
association pledged three dollars a year. (This may not sound 
like a large sum of money to you, but if you consider that young 
Japanese ministers are paid around thirty to thirty-five dollars 
per month, you can understand with what commitment they 
started this work.) After five years’ struggling effort, we now 
have four full-time workers — two industrial pastors, one young 
lady, and one missionary — working as a team in this new 
group ministry. 

There are four things which we have in mind in this ministry. 


1) We try to find out where laymen are and to encourage 
them to form occupational and professional groups to confront 
the task of Christian witness in each specific field of work. 
For example, we have the Christian Textile Workers’ Asso- 
ciation. Several students took part in what we call a Students 
in Industry project, during which they really became aware 
of the problems in industrial society. After graduation some 
of them became workers in a textile factory, and they were 
key laymen in helping to organize this Association. We also 
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have a small group of twenty to thirty Christian leaders working 
in labour unions, including a left-wing labour union movement. 
We have monthly meetings to discuss our problems, to listen 
to the Word of God, to share our inner thoughts. A layman 
said after one such meeting, “I really feel the concrete, inner 
fellowship in this group. Has not this become the Church ?” 
And this is a question with which we are still struggling. 


2) We want to develop a non-parochial organization through 
which we can make deeper contacts with various labour organi- 
zations, and become friends of the leaders of the trade union 
movement, gaining their confidence, learning what the issues 
are, involving them in real dialogue. 


3) This is also an attempt to help local churches to become 
witnessing communities, to relate their life to mission, their 
worship to daily work, and their fellowship to witness. We 
must acknowledge that in the past our Asian churches have 
too often accepted uncritically the Western form of local congre- 
gation which is not really applicable to the changing Asian 
situation. We must find a new form of the local congregation 
which is relevant and can make a positive witness in the world 
today. In this regard we should listen to the voice raised at 
the Rangoon pilot conference in 1958, which said, “In many 
poor areas of Asia the Western pattern of a full-time paid 
ministry is kept up. Often this is done at the expense of para- 
lyzing the spontaneous growth of such congregations, because 
all the energy is now channelled into the raising of funds.” 
Should we not emphasize the house church, which is a sponta- 
neous and informal meeting place of God’s people, intimately 
relating sacrament with daily life, liturgy with the immediate 
situation in which the people of God work and live ? 


4) We are called to bring about an ecumenical confrontation 
among Christians in the same field of labour. 


The first fruits in Asta 


You may ask how the tiny minority group of Christians 
in Japan — one half of one per cent of the total population — 
can make an effective witness in a vast industrial society. 
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On this point, we differ radically from liberal Social Gospel 
leaders or humanitarian social reformers. We try to engage 
in the task of witness, not because we have the numbers or 
material strength to do so, not even because we have a good 
possibility of success. The Church of itself is unable to perform 
adequately an act of diakonia. Only when it confronts the 
event of the death and resurrection of Christ does it receive 
a new life. The Church has an ever-new source of hope and 
service as it accepts the decisive act of d:akonia, the forgiveness 
of sins, the overcoming of death by Jesus Christ. 

We are indeed pitifully small in numbers, but we are not 
discouraged, since we believe that the greatest victory ever 
brought to mankind was wrought by the smallest minority, 
a single person, Jesus Christ. He is the first fruits of a new 
humanity. In the New Testament the people of God, who were 
called to take part in the new life of Christ, were also called the 
first fruits which represent the whole of new humanity. So 
in this spirit we are the first fruits in Asia, the first fruits in 
the world of labour. We hear again and again the unchanging 
promise of Christ, “Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom” (Luke 12: 32). 


Theologians Answer Student Questions 


Karl Barth! 


What is the relation between the mission of the Church and 
the movement of the Kingdom of God ? 


What is meant by this term, “Kingdom of God’’? There 
is no Kingdom of God which is not in itself movement. The 
Kingdom of God is an actual dynamic reality. The Kingdom of 
God means God’s sovereignty, God’s claim, and God’s action. 
Instead of speaking of the Kingdom of God, we may also safely 
say the living Christ : the living Christ himself 7s the Kingdom 
of God, the living Christ striving towards the ultimate reve- 
lation of what he did, towards the ultimate revelation of his 
victory over sin and death accomplished in his earthly life. We 
speak about the Kingdom of God when we speak of the out- 
pouring and the effects of the Holy Spirit. There is no differ- 
ence between God’s sovereignty, the action of Christ, and the 
reality and effects of the Holy Spirit. 

Now when we speak of the mission of the Church, we also 
mean something that happens, a movement, something of dyna- 
mic character. But now we are in the realm of humanity, toge- 
ther with Christ, but of humanity. The mission of the Church 
means the movement of man dependent on the Kingdom of 
God, and related to it an action of men who are chosen and who 
are called to the knowledge and obedience of the Kingdom of 
God, to faith, to love, to hope. They are not called to replace 
the Kingdom of God or to establish it. They are not called 
to fulfil the purpose of the Kingdom. They are but men. They 
are called to an act of obedience in complete subordination, 
in an unrestrained humility over against the Kingdom of God. 
Do not confuse the Kingdom of God and the mission of the 
Church. The two are related to each other, but they will never 
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be identical. First the Kingdom and then the mission of the 
Church. The Kingdom is the work of God from above, and the 
mission of the Church is the answer to it. 

But what does the mission of the Church mean? The 
mission of the Church is the task of reflecting, like a mirror, 
the Kingdom of God—the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. 
To reflect it, not to do it! We can also say that the task of 
the Church, its mission, is to proclaim the Kingdom, or, to 
use the biblical term, ‘‘to witness to it”. A witness is a man 
who has seen and heard something that happened ; he cannot 
do himself what happened, but because he saw and heard it, 
he can witness to it. In his person the fact itself is proclaimed. 
That is the situation of the Church, because the Church is 
God’s, is Christ’s people, and the reason for the existence of the 
Church is simply and totally her mission. The Church has not 
to govern, but to serve God’s own work ; not to do the work 
of God, but to serve his work. And the work of God which the 
Church has to serve is to create in the world interest in it, so 
that there are, both inside and outside Christianity, always 
new people who become eager listeners of the Kingdom. The 
Church has to make signposts in the world. The way is there 
and the goal is there, but the signposts are lacking. Signposts 
point in two directions, backward to the work of Christ in 
history, and to the cross on which the reconciliation of the 
world with God has been accomplished once for all, and forward 
to the ultimate revelation of that which was completely fulfilled, 
Jesus Christ, and of which we are allowed to be witnesses and 
signpost builders. 


It seems to me that we are called in the world to be obedient 
to the Word, and that if we are to manifest the reign of God in 
the world, or if we are to be obedient, we must seek to mantfest 
God’s Word in the world, to be obedient to him, not simply to 
point to the Kingdom but actually to allow God’s Word to reign 
in our lives to the extent that the Spirit gives us the courage to be 
faathful to the Word. I have some question about our simply 
building signs to point to the Kingdom, and feel that we are really 
called to risk ourselves in the world, manifesting God’s love among 
men. 
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I must stick to what I have said. Our task is to point, 
and it would be a great and admirable thing if each one of us 
would point to the Kingdom. We are pointing in many other 
directions than the Kingdom. If a man becomes obedient to 
the Word, if he does his best, his very existence is a work of 
pointing to God. It cannot be our task to become a second 
or a third or a fourth word of God. We can be only human 
words, but human words who answer to God’s Word. Don’t 
ask too much ; it will be enough if a servant is faithful. He 
remains only a servant ; he doesn’t become a master. He doesn’t 
become like God, but he remains what he is, a poor, sinful 
man, but a man who is in charge of this wonderful task: to 
indicate that there is such a thing as the Kingdom of God. 
Don’t reach too high, don’t try to have a bird in your hands 
which is high up on the wall, but hold what you have and what 
you can have and what you shall have. 


You speak of not doing the work of God but simply serving 
it, or serving God’s purposes. I think we have a tendency to 
identify these two things, to think that when we are serving the 
Master we are doing is work. What is the distinction between 
doing the work of God and serving God ? 


The work which has to be done is certainly the work of the 
Master. The Master commands, and he has servants, and they 
must do what he wills, but they remain servants. They cannot 
do it of themselves, but out of the mind of their Master. They 
are only serving the Master and not being masters themselves. 
That must be differentiated. He commands, we have to obey. 


i kT ss 


Is there a Christian basis for political action in the problems 
of today ? 


What is meant by the term, “political action” ? As I under- 
stand it, political action means responsible co-operation within 
the realm of the administration of human (Auman, not divine) 
freedom, human justice, human order, human peace. A man who 
is politically active cannot be indifferent to this dispensation, 
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this administration, but he feels himself responsible for seek- 
ing, even in the human sphere, freedom, justice, order, and 
peace. 

Now is there a Christian basis for such political action ? 
My answer is: today as always God is Lord, not only within 
the realm, not to say the walls, of the Church, but also outside 
the so-called religious sphere of life. God is Lord of the whole 
world, and so what we call political administration is something 
which cannot be carried on independently of his will and inten- 
tion. Participation in political administration and action can 
and must be a form of what we have called Christian service 
in the world. 

Now, what is the meaning of God’s logic in this political 
administration ? In what sense are politics not outside the 
Kingdom of God ? I should say that political administration 
which is seeking to discover and apply human freedom and 
justice is an opportunity given to the world. The relation 
between God’s logic and the existence of status and order may 
be found in the idea of God’s patience. God is patient. It seems 
not yet to be the will of God to make an end of things. We 
have repented, and we shall have an opportunity to live and to 
repent, an opportunity to believe, an opportunity for everybody 
to go forward, aware or unaware that we come from the cross 
of Christ and are going towards his ultimate revelation. We 
could not do so if there were not order in the world, and a 
certain freedom and peace; not the peace of the Kingdom, 
not the justice of God, but a human thing — the freedom, 
justice, and peace which guarantee that men may live together, 
not disturbing one another, giving mutual help for life in 
this world, always looking backward to the cross and forward 
to God’s revelation. 

Our human political administration may be called a kind 
of preparation of God’s way of salvation — but only a prepa- 
ration. There is no possibility that by political means we 
may be saved, or the world reconciled, or divine peace attained. 
But there is a possibility that the realm in which we live, this 
earthly realm, may be a room in which the gospel can be 
preached, in which repentance is possible, in which also hope 
is possible for the end. Perhaps the famous word “civilization” 
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is a good way to describe this preparation. Civilization means 
that we may be a little civil, not very, but civil enough. Civil 
means citizen, so as citizens we can be Christians and the world 
can be addressed in the name of Jesus Christ. Take the word 
“civilization” —a very humble word — but it is the goal of 
political administration. I wouldn’t speak too loudly of culture 
— that is too much. Let us be modest, let us be humble, and 
accept this Christian basis for political action. 

Perhaps now you would ask me to say more concretely, 
more practically, what political action on such a Christian basis 
can mean ? Let me make two points. First of all, a Christian 
serving his Master, not being himself a master, but a servant, 
cannot be indifferent to political administration. There is no 
possibility for a Christian to retreat from the political aspects 
of life. He is responsible not only for the weakness of the 
Church, but also for the possibility of this weakness, and this 
possibility means that we must take seriously the question 
of politics, peace, and justice in the world. We are involved ; 
we are not at liberty to do what we like or to let others busy 
themselves about it. No, a Christian is asked to take full res- 
ponsibility for what happens in this world. 

Secondly, if there can be no negation of political adminis- 
tration and political action, neither can there be any deification. 
It is possible to over-estimate political action, and this will 
happen when people believe that by political action they can 
force upon humanity the Kingdom of God. It is just not possible. 
The Kingdom on earth will never be made by human beings. 
We are too bad a lot to build the Kingdom of God. That is 
not our task ; he will do it himself. Wherever people believe in 
one system or “‘ism’”’ or another — “‘democratism’’, communism, 
“autocratism’’ — you have an over-estimation of politics, a 
deification of this sort of work, which must be done. All kinds 
of political danger arise out of such deification. 

What should be the positive goal of Christian political action ? 
Maybe I am putting it too simply, but it seems to me that the 
goal of all political action must be to give every man the oppor- 
tunity to live, not because his life as such is important, but 
because life has its destination in the Kingdom of God. And 
in order to give man the opportunity to live, there must be 
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order and peace. That, I think, is the criterion of good and bad 
politics. Bad politics will always be those where the human being 
is overlooked, over-run, where certain ideas or interests or self- 
centred purposes are held in the name of politics, without 
regard to human existence. And all good politics will be actions 
in which man, in his prime, in his weakness, and in his tasks, 
man as child and as adult, is allowed to exist. A state which 
guarantees the existence of man, is a good state. In reality there 
will always be a mix-up between good and bad politics. There is 
no ideal state and no divine state. We shouldn’t speak too 
quickly of a kind of angelic politics, nor of demonic politics. 
The reality is always something in between, something very 
relative. We have to take our stand forcefully and decisively, 
but at the same time with modesty and humility. 


Many of us here live in countries which are undergoing severe 
political crises. I think tt 1s only normal that we should discuss 
them in the Church for our mutual enlightenment. My question 
is: should this dialogue take place in the Church as a whole, 
at the level of the universal Church ? We do not like to interfere 
in the affairs of other countries, and we often object to people of 
other nationalities telling us what we ought to do in our country. 
But do such interference and such nationalistic reactions have 
meaning when we seriously consider what 1s Christ's community 
of servants in the universal Church ? 


If one member suffers, then the whole body suffers. If 
the Church in one part of the world finds itself in a crisis because 
of the political situation there, then inevitably all the other 
churches which together form the universal Church are concerned 
with this situation, and there is dialogue. But what kind of 
dialogue ? I can imagine that a dialogue would be possible 
between, say, a French Christian and a Swiss Christian like me. 
Do you think it would be good for a Christian in our country 
to say publicly what he thinks about the crisis in which the 
former is involved ? I think that, at the moment, the greater 
the crisis and the greater the difference of opinion about it, 
then the greater the possibility for other parts of the Church 
or their members to give advice, if necessary, and the greater 
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the responsibility to give it for all to hear. Christian dialogue 
is something special. 

How do I know to whom I am speaking ? Without wanting 
to reject what the questioner proposed just now, I would, from 
a practical point of view, prefer to speak with him in private 
about the problems with which he is concerned, because he has 
not actually asked a precise question, and I cannot therefore 
give a precise answer. In any case, the precise question and 
answer should not, perhaps, be made public in an assembly 
such as this. 


You have spoken about that good quality which allows an 
individual to be free, that ts concerned jor every individual. 
How far 1s it true to say that this freedom of which you speak 
1s too much tted to the idea of liberal democracy of the West which 
itself finds expression in what people speak of as “‘freedom’’ in 
the Christian sense ? What would you say to someone who does 
not seek freedom in the sense of liberal democracy, and how can 
a Christian in a non-liberal democratic set-up realize this freedom 
of which you speak ? It appears to me, as a non-European, that 
you speak of freedom in the sense of liberal democracy. 


Maybe there is a little misunderstanding of what I have 
said. I did not emphasize especially the idea of freedom. 
Freedom is also important, but what I said is that good politics 
must be politics which are concerned with the existence of the 
human being as such. This may also imply his freedom, but 
the existence of man does not imply only freedom ; it means also 
peace, the opportunity to live together with his neighbour ; 
it means also community. But it always means man, man and 
not principles, man and not interests, man and not money, 
for example. And I think this is not a special idea of Western 
liberal democracy. Think of Karl Marx: he spoke of the 
liberation of man, and he was right to say it. Now the question 
is whether this liberation of man has continued in the com- 
munist era. Communist politics, and politics of other kinds, 
if they are good politics, are concerned about man. When 
I speak of freedom, I do not mean freedom to do what I like, 
but freedom to live a responsible life in which I myself can 
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answer and can be obedient, and can understand my situation 
as over against that of my neighbour. Such a state of life is 
freedom. It implies justice and peace. But I am certainly not 
defending a special liberal democratic notion of politics. What 
I have tried to say is to be applied to every form of government. 


Your criterion for good and bad politics is concern for man’s 
existence. Is there no place in Christianity, therefore, for violent 
political action which inevitably involves the loss of life, but which 
in many instances seems to be the only alternative, the only way 
out of a particular political situation ? 


I do not think that violent action can be absolutely excluded 
from politics. If there is to be such a thing as public order, and 
there are people who will not live in order, there must be a police 
force. That is violent action, perhaps not with guns and canons, 
not to speak of atom bombs, but every police action is a violent 
action, and it cannot be excluded. Certainly every violent 
action can only be an ultimate resort, because where violent 
action takes place, there will always be the danger that the 
goal of political action is endangered. It cannot be excluded, 
but it should be excluded. Force can be an argument only in 
the last instance. But I would not permit myself to forbid 
the state, in principle, to use power and so also violence. The 
question is not that of violence and power as such, but rather 
of the realm in which they must be used, and here we come to 
the question of war and atomic war. But I think the question 
was not on war but whether in principle violence is absolutely 
forbidden, and I should say, no, it is not forbidden, but avoid 
it if possible. 


We had a lecture this morning by an Orthodox which seemed 
to wndicate that God was present in history, living at the centre 
of the Church in the Eucharist. I should like you to indicate 
how you think God 1s present in history, because you seem to 
put him outside history, to say that God has control only when 
all history 1s at an end, and is not acting in history, which seems 
to be a dispensation for repentance. This seems to me to be inac- 
curate. 
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First, I must oppose the notion of a God who lives only 
in the Eucharist and within the walls of the Church, a God 
who is imprisoned, so to speak. Christianity would then be 
the prison of God. This is not so. God rules the whole world, 
the whole of our existence, not only when we go to church and 
partake of the Eucharist. Always we are being asked what is 
the will of God. We have to listen to the Word of God which 
we hear in the Scriptures and in the Church, but we have to 
listen to the same Word when we live outside the walls of the 
Church, if we are to live not only in an act of piety, but also 
in our daily work, and in politics. The Bible tells us that what 
I have called the political dispensation is not a human invention, 
but is willed by the grace and the patience of God, that there 
may be outward peace and justice. To seek out this peace, to 
find out what it means and to serve it — that is listening to the 
voice of God, in the world, in history, where he is present. 
He would be a very poor God who was only present here among 
Christians ! 


We are living in a world in which there are political revo- 
lutions all around us. What attitude should a Christian take 
towards such political revolutions and what pari should he play 
in them ? 


It depends on the kind of revolution. I have taken some 
small part in what could be called the revolution against Nazism 
in Germany. There were good Christians who were even more 
involved in this revolution. But this was Nazism, and it depends 
on what you mean by revolution. Just as not every political 
order is good, so not every revolution, as such, is a good thing. 
I am not speaking in general terms or giving a general answer 
to the question of whether a Christian can take part. Perhaps 
he can. Maybe he is even asked to do it. Think of Bonhoeffer. 
He was asked to do it and he did it. It is impossible to set 
general limits. 
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Can the image of God in man be destroyed ? What 1s the 
meaning of hell ? Should teaching about hell be part of the pro- 
clamation of the gospel ? 


Notwithstanding the fact that we are now to busy ourselves 
with hell, I am glad that we can shift from the dangerous 
question of politics to a theological question ! 

The term, “image of God”, is related to the creation of man. 
Let me say, first of all, that following Scripture and knowing 
that the world is created by the same God who is acting and 
revealing himself in Jesus Christ, we must say that creation 
as such is God’s good work, in which there is no fault. Maybe 
that creation is soiled, is endangered, is threatened ; maybe in 
creation there is suffering, a great deal of suffering ; maybe the 
human creature can and does sin and can as sinner be damned 
and loathsome. But creation and creature as such cannot be 
destroyed, annihilated. The most terrible things may happen, 
and they do happen, but not destruction, not dissolution, not 
negation. God is and remains faithful to his work, and even 
where it seems that only the wrath of God can hang over the 
creature, the creature remains in the hands of his Creator. The 
creature, as such, cannot fall into oblivion. That would mean 
destruction. And now concerning especially man. Yes, it is 
true, man is created in the image of God. What is meant by 
this ? Man is created as God’s partner, God’s vis-a-vis. Man is 
created as the counter-part of God, as a companion of God. 
God in creating man has expressed his will not to be alone, 
to have a vis-d-vis who is able to respond to him, to answer 
him, and this aspect of man as a respondent, a partner of God, 
I think that is the image of God. Man is created as a being 
who in a kind of mirror reflects the glory of God’s love. God 
loves his creatures, and knows that among the other creatures 
there is man who is able to be this mirror, to answer, or to 
give an echo to the voice of God. In how far is man such a 
partner, such a companion, such a mirror of God and of his 
love ? In so far as God has created man destined for himself. 
Man, as such, is not isolated from or against God. Whether he 
is a believer or an unbeliever, man as such is destined for God. 
And this destination of man for God cannot be destroyed. 
It remains, even in the worst sinner, even in the murderer, even 
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in Hitler or Mussolini. If this real and enduring disposition 
and destination of man is violated by man, then he is an unhappy 
man indeed, but it remains. 

Another side of this image of God is that man is never 
alone. He is not alone because God is always with him, and 
he is created together with the other: man and wife. And 
perhaps this togetherness of man and wife is the most intimate 
form of the image of God. Two of them, even on earth, not only 
man here and God in heaven, but also on earth two of them, and 
the togetherness of man and wife is, so to speak, the original 
of all togetherness on earth between human beings. Humanity 
as such means co-humanity. Man alone, or wife alone, is no man. 
You cannot be man except together with other men. That will 
never be lost. Even if we fight one another, even if we hate 
one another, even if we are indifferent to one another, we 
remain together; there is a relation from man to man; we 
belong together. 

And then, maybe, the image of God means also this indes- 
tructible togetherness of what we call soul and body. Man is 
an inseparable unity of soul and body, a governing soul and a 
serving body, but always together. You cannot be only soul, only 
spirit. Spiritualism is nothing! Materialism is even worse ! 
But you are always spirit and matter, soul and body, together. 
There is an order, and this order, as such, is also a part of the 
image of God which cannot be destroyed. 

The last point is the existence of man as an_ historical 
being, living in time, beginning here and ending there. Man 
is not eternal and without time, but limited between birth 
and death, and that means history : our way from birth to death, 
living from year to year and knowing that we must live it out. 
Now we are young, and we become older and older, and then 
it all ends. This is what it means to be an historical being. 
This is also a form of our existence which corresponds to the 
existence of God, because God is a living God, doing something 
in his time, he in eternity, we in time. This image of God cannot 
be lost, cannot be destroyed. So, I can answer the first part 
of the question only in the negative. There can be no destruction 
— many disturbances, many disasters, and many terrible things, 
but not destruction. 


Id 
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Now we come to hell. (Laughter from the audience.) You 
shouldn’t laugh! There is nothing to laugh at! What does 
hell mean ? I think hell means to be in the place where you are 
once for all damned and lost without ceasing to exist, without 
losing the image of God, being what you are but being damned 
and lost, separated from God whose creature you are, separated 
also from your neighbour, from the co-human being, and sepa- 
rated in yourself — because there is such a thing as separation, 
a division, an opposition in our own existence. I think that 
what we are told about the fire of hell means this dissolution, 
this separation of man. That is hell: an existence in contra- 
diction to the purpose of our Creator and in contradiction to 
our existence in itself; not a dissolution of our existence, but 
a contradiction of our not-to-be-destroyed existence. 

Should teaching about hell be part of the proclamation of 
the gospel? No! No! No! The proclamation of the gospel 
means the proclamation that Christ has overcome hell, that 
Christ has suffered hell in our place, and that we are allowed to 
live with him and so to have hell behind us. There it is, but 
behind us! Teaching of hell can only mean belief in God, and 
then you have no reason to fear hell. Don’t fear hell, believe 
in God! Believe in Christ ! Hell can only be where there is no 
faith. But you are invited to believe, and then hell can only 
be, so to speak, the limit of a life in faith, not something to be 
looked at but something to be left behind you. We are invited 
—if I may say it —to show our backsides to hell! It has 
been told of Luther that once he believed he was being plagued by 
the devil, and he did what I said in the literal sense of the word ! 
That is a great thing to do! First, we must be Luther, and then 
we can do that! So please understand me. I would not take 
a light view of hell: it is a very serious thing, so serious that 
it needed the Son of God to overcome it. So there is nothing 
to laugh about, but there is nothing to fear, and there is nothing 
to preach. What we have to preach is fearlessness and joy 
in God, and then hell remains aside. 


You say there 1s no destruction of the creature, and, in connection 
with the problem of hell, I should like to ask what you think about 
the resurrection of all flesh, apokatastasis, to use the technical term? 
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The resurrection of the dead and the restoration of all things 
are not quite the same, are they ? They are not interchangeable 
terms. There can be resurrection of the dead without restoration 
of all things. But I’ll accept the question. What do we mean 
by apokatastasis ? It is the theory that finally and ultimately all 
men, and possibly the devil too, will be saved, whether they 
wish it or not. It is a theory first propounded by Origen and 
then by many others. It is a very agreeable theory — it is very 
pleasant to imagine that everything turns out right in the end. 
I have never upheld this theory, and never shall. On the other 
hand I should certainly not uphold the converse : I should not 
say that the end will be as we see it portrayed in the early 
paintings —some people in heaven and the rest in hell. But 
what we can do is realize that complete reconciliation and 
salvation are prepared for all men in Jesus Christ, that all men 
are invited to believe in Jesus Christ, that all men will one 
day have to appear before Jesus Christ as their judge, and 
the judge will be free to pass judgment. We should not presup- 
pose that the judge will put these people — these awful people — 
on one side, and on the other the good who will then march 
white-clad into heaven, while the yawning mouth of hell swal- 
lows up the others. We cannot say that because we know that 
he has overcome hell, but he has the liberty to decide to whom he 
will give the benefit of this victory over hell. Neither can we 
say, according to the apokatastasis theory, that all will be 
saved. We shouldn’t try to solve this problem of the future 
automatically, but can only say: there is full salvation for all 
men in Christ ; we are invited to believe in him, we want to 
do the best we can, and it shall be revealed to us before his 
judgment throne (II Cor. 5) what we have done in our mortal 
life, good or bad. 


We have been told that the devil plays an important part in 
history. I should like to ask you if you think that, our own sin 
and disobedience apart, there can be another power which separates 
us from God and which we can identify with the devil P 


I must confess that I know so little of the devil that I 
cannot give a definition of him. I know of the effects of his 
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existence, but I have never met him in person as Luther did. 
So I find it is asking too much to give some kind of a definition. 
Perhaps the devil is even the being who cannot be defined 
because of his nature, because he is the devil. He is certainly 
not a creature of God. He can only be, perhaps, the reason 
of the unreasonableness of sin. The devil is, as I like to say, 
the impossible possibility which cannot be defined. What is 
the relation between him and our sin? I am sure that I am 
responsible for my sin, but I also know that my sin is greater 
than myself, stronger than myself, and maybe this reason of 
sin and this force of sin may be called the devil. But, as with hell, 
we are not invited to make reflections on the devil! Please 
don’t! It isn’t necessary, it doesn’t help, to make a picture 
of the devil. We can’t deny him, but don’t busy yourself with 
him. Live with God in Christ, obedient to his Holy Spirit, and 
then the devil will fly away like an evil beast who can’t live 
with you. Chase him out, as Luther did. Perhaps even with the 
help of a little ink! Writing dogmatics, for example ! 


You have just stated that hell is where there 1s no faith. I should 
very much like to know how I can relate this statement to the non- 
Chnistian religions. Would you describe non-Christians as al- 
ready living in hell ? 


With the question so phrased it is difficult to give an answer. 
I didn’t mean to say that. Faith in Christ is not a religion — 
it has nothing to do with religion. Faith can only be where the 
gospel is and where man has heard the gospel. If man has 
heard the gospel and thus may believe a little, then he knows 
that without faith he will be lost. I cannot live without faith. 
And so long as we just think we believe (perhaps we can’t — 
that’s not the important point, is it ?), we do not yet believe; 
we believe only when we know that we would be lost without 
faith and shall be saved through faith. But I cannot speak for 
others. That is not a judgment on people of other religions 
or convictions — that is not the way. But if I believe, then I 
believe not for myself alone but also for others ; I believe also 
for those people who have another religion. It is certainly very 
sad that they have these other religions, and I am here to 
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be a witness to them. But my witness does not imply judging 
them ; I must not judge them, but I may give them a witness 
of faith. And then, if they come to believe, it doesn’t mean 
that they pass from one religion to another—a completely 
false concept of Christianity — but that they may come to 
God, because God has come to them — that is far more than 
a religion. And if one has this freedom to come to God, one 
becomes wholly tolerant towards those who follow these pecu- 
liar religions such as Islam and Buddhism, and communism, 
which is also a kind of religion. Yet I believe that Christ died 
for all these too, and I no longer say that every religion brings 
salvation, not at all, but witness to them of my faith. Then 
we will see what happens. 


What is the distinction between a witness, an evangelist, and 
a missionary ? 


I don’t know whether I am right in thinking that this ques- 
tion comes from our friend Niles! (Chairman: You are correct !) 

Let me begin with the following statement: Every Christian 
in his existence, as such, and the Church or a church in its 
existence, as such, is not a goal in itself, an end in itself. But 
a Christian and the Church or a church exist in order to be 
a witness, putting up signposts, as we have said, an evangelist, 
a missionary in the world. Being a Christian, being a church, 
means being in the world in order to announce the Kingdom. We 
can only announce it, but we must announce it. Where there is 
Christianity or a church institution, piety, inner life, going to 
heaven, which is an end in itself, that is no Christianity, even 
if it appears in a very strong form. Piety as such — nothing! 
Christian piety is a life in action in which man serves the purpose 
of God. Certainly there is such a thing as Christian spiritual 
life and the life of the Christian in communities, but all pointing 
to the task of the Church. 

Now I am asked the distinction between witness, evangelist, 
and missionary. I think these three terms must be understood 
as at the same time the individual and social destination and 
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task of Christianity. They are one thing : they can’t be separated. 
But maybe without separating them, they can be distinguished. 
If I am right, a witness — without excluding his existence as 
evangelist and missionary — is every Christian. In his existence, 
in his behaviour, in his inner and outer life, a witness is the 
Church, in his reality, in his appearance within society, within 
the world. The Christian and the Church as such — with- 
out really doing anything — are witnesses, they are signposts. 
Even if they do nothing — but they must do something — their 
mere existence is a witness. Even if we are not called to tell 
people such and such a thing, even if we are simply here, eating, 
drinking, smoking, laughing, even sleeping, being together or 
being alone, let us be Christian, let us be Church, and our 
existence, as such, will be a witness 

But this existence as witness includes the second thing — 
evangelist. The Christian, the Church is evangelist and, if 
I am right, evangelist means the unavoidable, necessary act of 
the continued reformation and renovation of the Church itself, 
and of Christians themselves, because there is never a complete 
Christian, a complete Church, a complete Christianity. The 
Christian and Christianity and the Church as such need to be 
reformed. In this sense, we are all not reformed Christians, 
but Christians to be reformed! We must be, because the 
Church exists only as ecclesia reformata, as ecclesia semper 
venovanda. A reformed church means a church which has always 
to be renewed anew. 

And now evangelism. What a word! I wonder if anyone 
among you could tell me where this word evangelism comes 
from! In my youth I never heard of it, and now everybody is 
speaking about evangelism. Is it an invention of my friend 
Niles ? In a good sense, evangelism means the renovation, the 
reformation of the Church, and reformation means coming back 
to the gospel. We believe, we have begun with the gospel, we 
are Christians, we ave Church. We need to go back to the gospel, 
to learn completely anew about Christ, about reconciliation, 
about his work—that must be repeated every day, every 
week, every year. Every Christian has to co-operate in the 
evangelization of himself and of Christianity as such. That 
is the second stage, so to speak. 
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And now the third one: the Church, the Christian, as a 
missionary. If there is a Christian world, and if in the midst 
of society such a thing as the Church, it must have not a static 
but a dynamic existence. A Christian cannot be willing to 
remain alone. The Christian existence must be an inviting 
existence, inviting to others. And the Church must be a building 
with many, many windows and doors on all sides, in order that 
people may go out and that people may come in, in order that 
we can look out and also that people can look into the Church. 
And that means mission: openness to the world. Not an idle 
openness, but an active openness. Mission means looking for, 
and going to, those men who — I shouldn’t say who are outside 
the Church, that’s not the important thing — but who do not yet 
know the reality of the Kingdom of Christ, of the Holy Spirit. 
Christ has died also for them. Reconciliation has been made on 
the cross for them all. But they don’t know it, they live without 
realizing what has been done for them. We as Christians, 
we as Church, we are in charge of telling them. Look at Paul 
after he has met the living Christ on the road to Damascus. 
He wasn’t invited to become a good Christian, to repent, and to 
live the life of faith, but at the very instant when he was, so to 
speak, converted, he was called to be an apostle, and an apostle 
means a missionary. Immediately. And that is our situation. 
After meeting the living Christ, Paul couldn’t stay where he 
was. He was thrilled, and the whole course of his life was 
driven by the Holy Spirit. But the Holy Spirit is the Kingdom 
of God, and being driven by the Kingdom of God, by the living 
Christ, by the Holy Spirit, meant going into the world, and 
spending his life in order to show and to tell and to witness to 
what he was allowed to know. And then he became a missionary. 
But he couldn’t be a missionary without being a witness and an 
evangelist. He did many things for the reformation of the Church 
of his time and he was always being reformed himself — and 
so he was an evangelist. Thus I should unite and distinguish 
witness, evangelist, and missionary. 
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Joseph L. Hromadka * 


I agree that what we call redemption through Jesus Christ 
is beyond any dogmatic formula, theological definition, or human 
ethical norm. I should like to ask, what then ? I want some 
practical examples if posstble. 


I know a number of church people who have very definite 
dogmatic formulae and theological definitions. They are good 
theologians — Barthians, Lutherans, Reformed, or, in America, 
Niebuhrians — and they are very decent people. Still I am 
sometimes not quite sure that they are really Christians in 
the other sense. The essence of Christian existence is not dog- 
matic formulae or theological definitions, or even moral stan- 
dards. It is something in the most profound depths of human 
life and personality, which is inaccessible to dogmatic formulae 
or theological definitions or even moral standards. I myself 
am a professor of dogmatics, and I would lose my job if I simply 
denied the relevance of dogmatic formulae and of theological 
definitions. Also, I have a very great respect for people who are 
morally decent. Yet when I talk with such people I sometimes 
have a strong feeling that nothing has happened in their inner 
selves. Faith is based on an event in the depths of human 
personality. Of course, after it has happened, you may try 
to interpret it in a dogmatic or theological way, and you may 
draw consequences for your moral life, but what happens in a 
man when he really comes to believe is beyond all that. This is a 
very great challenge to us theologians who have in our congre- 
gations many faithful, orthodox, decent people who don’t realize 
the warmth and dynamism of real faith. They are enslaved by 
dogma and theology and decency. Something must happen to 
them. Those movements in the Christian Church which chal- 
lenge people to be converted are correct. Of course, all real 
faith implies conversion, but conversion is more than just a 
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pious mood in human hearts and lives : it is a profound change 
in the very depths of human personality. Hence it is very 
difficult to be a Christian, even for us theologians ! And we have 
to be on the watch, even in our SCMs, not to identify our faith 
or our Christian message with some dogmatic system or theolo- 
gical school. I believe that we are now standing on the point of 
a real revival, but unless something happens in our churches, 
in our congregations, and in the hearts and minds of us all, 
we shall be unable to take a step forward. 


What is the position of the Protestant Church in Czechoslo- 
vakia ? Are the denominations united, do many young people 
join the Church, and what is the relationship between Protestant 
and Catholic ? 


We have at least eight Protestant churches in Czecho- 
slovakia, the historic churches and the more or less young 
churches which originated in evangelistic campaigns which came 
from the United States or from Great Britain. At the present 
moment the relation between our churches is very good. I 
myself believe that the time of controversy, of polemics, is 
behind us, and that we now realize in our country that we 
are all in the same boat. There is no time for interdenomina- 
tional controversy because we are all finding ourselves in a 
stormy transformation of our country, and we find the way to 
one another much more clearly than we did before. 

About the young people: I really don’t know how many 
come into our churches. We are in a situation where the old 
way of church thinking and action has passed away, and we 
now have to make our young people understand what Christiani- 
ty is all about. In our high schools and universities, the official 
ideology is Marxist-Leninist. There is certainly a very strong 
tendency to indoctrinate our young people with Marxism and 
Leninism. But what we call unbelief, or secularism, or atheism is 
in our country not identical with communism. This atheistic 
or sceptical attitude is due simply to the development of science, 
to technical inventions penetrating into the remotest towns and 
villages. In our country we are living in an age which is marked 
by communism or by Marxism, but which is also marked by the 
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general tendency of our era. If I analyse deeply enough our 
spiritual situation and compare it with that here in the West, 
for instance, I don’t see much difference. There is a difference, 
which I shall speak about, but I hope that after ten days of 
this WSCF Teaching Conference the majority of you have 
been illumined enough not to take short cuts and say that the 
Western countries are Christian and the Eastern countries are 
non-Christian. This is simply not true. I don’t believe that 
we in the East are less Christian than people in the West. The 
situation is really much more complicated than we realize. In 
our country we have to distinguish between this secular drive 
which is due to the general situation in the world and a specific 
communist anti-religious or anti-church drive. The communists 
are much more robust in their negative attitude to religion, 
but I don’t believe that they are greater unbelievers or atheists 
or sceptics than the average Western man. It is, of course, 
a matter for discussion ; this is just said on the basis of my 
own experience. 

We in our churches realize more and more that our Protestant 
denominations are part and parcel of one Christian body, and 
that if any one of our churches should go down, others would 
go down also. The Catholics don’t believe that they can survive 
at the cost of the Protestant churches, and we Protestants 
don’t believe that we can survive at the cost of the Catholic 
Church. We see that the real issue goes beyond all denomina- 
tional or confessional differences. 


Is it possible or not to do Christian work in a communist 
country, in a socialist country ? 


I don’t know if this question is relevant to you, but even 
some of you may, in the secret of your heart, ask how we who 
come from the communist countries can survive as Christians 
and do our Christian work. My answer is, in a way, very diffi- 
cult, but also very simple. We can ask you the same question : 
is it at all possible to do real Christian work in France, Great 
Britain, or the United States ? Real Christian work —I don’t 
mean the usual ecclesiastical traffic! In a way I think our 
situation is more favourable for real Christian work, for the 
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one reason that in our country we can no more take Christianity 
for granted. To be a veal Christian means to take certain risks 
— you have to make a decision. The situation has changed 
180 degrees. Some decades ago any decent man in our country 
who occupied any important post — in education or goverment 
or the health services —had to be a member of a government- 
recognized church. To be a Christian was simply part of a 
decent social life. If you wish today to occupy a really important 
position in our country, politically or socially, the Christian 
faith is no help to you; on the contrary, to a certain extent 
it is a handicap. So our people have to decide whether it is 
worthwhile to be a Christian. In our country, as in any other, 
many consider a position in society very worthwhile, and are 
ready to sacrifice even their nominal Christianity for it. 

The second point is our atmosphere. We are no longer 
living in a liberal society, in a society of liberal, negative tolerance, 
a tolerance of indifference. This is very often the tragedy of the 
liberal society : tolerance is no longer based on principles but 
on this atmosphere of spiritual, intellectual, philosophical, or 
religious indifference. What we call totalitarianism, not only 
in my country but in any socialist or communist country, is 
an effort to integrate human society, even ideologically, because 
the old ideological integration no longer works. It has broken 
down. Every society, even a liberal democratic one, has to be 
integrated by some kind of common consensus. Our societies — 
in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania — are very 
young. We have been on the way to socialism and communism 
for only twelve years. Because these are young socialist countries, 
not yet mature, not yet educated, not yet shaped along the 
lines of socialism, a certain ideological pressure is put upon 
young people and on the whole atmosphere of our society. 
I hope you will not misunderstand me when I say our countries 
are now going through a certain period of the Middle Ages. 
I have a very high respect for the Middle Ages and I do not 
intend to be derogatory when I speak about them. Christian 
society had to be integrated into one body and this took cen- 
turies. Only when the integration was complete came the 
period of tolerance, of freedom of speech and the press, and so 
forth. Now we are undergoing this period of integration. It 
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is not, of course, the same as in the Middle Ages, but we have 
to understand it in a constructive way in order to know how 
to bring our own message. This ideological pressure is, on the 
one hand, very unpleasant, but, on the other hand, it is a conti- 
nuous challenge to our Christians. They no longer have to do 
with a mood of tolerance, indifference, and scepticism, but with 
a very well elaborated system of thought and this atmosphere 
of Marxist-Leninist ideological integration. Hence for us to be 
Christians means to struggle every day for a relevant expression 
of our faith, for a relevant manifestation of our Christian exist- 
ence. We have come to realize that to be a Christian is not 
just to talk about Christianity and about Christian values. 
We have been challenged to face the problem of a real Christian 
existence, and that is very difficult. We lose quite a number 
of people because they are not ready to undergo this process 
of inward, spiritual Christianization. However, if we do it 
rightly (and I am not quite sure that we do), if we bring our 
Christian message in the right way, we sense a response exactly 
where we did not sense it before. All of a sudden the non- 
Christian people begin to ask, ““Who are these Christians ?” 

I feel it as a scandal when people say, ““You cannot follow 
Jesus Christ in a socialist country.’’ How is it possible to believe 
in the ultimate authority and majesty of Jesus Christ and not 
to believe that he can do his work in a socialist and communist 
society ? I am now speaking from experience. I am not talking 
about any dogmatic or philosophical or theological dogma, but 
about a tremendous spiritual struggle in the depths of human 
existence. We have to struggle not only against the dangers of 
communism, but also against the weakness and bankruptcy of our 
church. And the struggles go on simultaneously. My controversy 
with the communists cannot wait until we have been made perfect 
in our church: the church will never be perfect. So we have 
to struggle simultaneously with the malady, the weakness, the 
selfishness, and self-complacency of our church and of our church 
people, and, at the same time, struggle to make the communists 
understand what it is all about and to tell them where we believe 
they are wrong, where even their best ideology is unable to 
cope with the ultimate human situation. We are sometimes 
exhausted by the struggle. I know how many times we fail. 
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And here is where we need your understanding. We have longed 
for it, stretching out our hands, saying, ‘‘Help us, understand 
us, trust us’’ — and we have very often met cold hearts, mistrust, 
and prejudice. I think it is a great mission of the Federation to 
overcome this. It has not been overcome in our churches. This 
a priori distrust, this ‘““what good can come out of Nazareth ?” 
attitude when they look at Prague —this is our difficulty. 
To be fair, I must say I have found many understanding 
friends in the West —in Western Germany and in France, 
Holland, Great Britain, the USA, Latin America — but we have 
not yet overcome this atmosphere of distrust. I am speaking 
about this not just for oratorical reasons but because we are 
all in the same boat. If we go down, you go down. Do not 
believe that the West will save you! Help us to carry on our 
spiritual struggle, for our sake, and for the sake of the Church 
of Jesus Christ. 


On what do you base the hope that you will ultimately win ? 


We cannot be hopeful in an irresponsible way. Our situation 
is still very difficult. We not only have not succeeded in gaining 
the understanding of the communists, but we have not succeeded 
in preparing our churches for the great spiritual struggle which 
is still ahead of us. It is very difficult for me to say on what 
grounds I base my hope. I do not wish to speak in an easy, pious, 
sanctimonious way — this sort of talk will not save the Church 
in any country — but I do believe that there is such power in 
the gospel and in the Christian life that in the end even the 
communists will be forced to listen. So far we have achieved 
no more than that some communists are beginning to say, ‘“What 
kind of people are these Christians ? They are neither obscu- 
rantist nor reactionary.’”? Somehow we don’t fit into the frame- 
work of Marxist thought about religion. I am sorry to say that 
many Christians do everything to confirm the Marxist philosophy 
of religion. It is terrible when we see the situation in my country 
and cannot help thinking the communists are right in their 
interpretation of religion. Is it really a kind of bigotry or super- 
stition or mythology, and tradition and ecclesiasticism, on the 
one hand, and a reactionary spirit on the other ? How are we 
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to make our work strong enough so that the communists will 
be forced to rethink their own ideology ? Of course it is beyond 
our capacity, and many people will say: ‘““Hromadka, you are 
a naive fool. How can you think that the communists will 
ever change anything in their interpretation of religion?” It 
may be true that the situation is still not very favourable, 
but to be a real believer in Jesus Christ means to expect mi- 
racles — miracles and great changes in other minds. And I 
do really believe that, not today and not in five or ten years 
but maybe in twenty years, the communists will say, ““We have 
not understood what Christianity really is ; we haven’t considered 
the ultimate issues of the gospel. Now let us reconsider it, 
and let us try to understand.”’ We believe that the communists 
will in the end come to us and ask for spiritual help. The com- 
munists believe that the new classless society will be such 
that all the presuppositions and conditions for religion and 
the Church will disappear. We say that in a communist society 
there will be a spiritual need. And here is where you have to 
help — for it is not just a matter of our country, but of the 
whole Christian Church — help to make the communists realize 
that faith in Jesus Christ is essential in human society. Now 
what are we going to do if one day they come and ask us for 
help, and we have nothing to give ? No water to drink and 
no bread to eat. That is what I am afraid of. I am not afraid 
that the communists will crush our churches. I am afraid that 
the time may come when the communists or the architects of 
society will ask us for help, and we will have nothing to offer. 


What ts the difference between the totalitarianism of Hitler and 
that of the communists ? 


The main difference, as I see it, is that Nazi totalitarianism 
was more or less metaphysical. It started from a quite definite 
metaphysical idea of a Nordic race or Nordic god, and this 
metaphysical starting-point somehow permeated the whole life 
of the people under that totalitarian régime. That was the 
reason why many Christians in Germany were confused — 
they thought that if the gospel were purged of Jewish elements 
they would be able to make some kind of synthesis between 
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Christianity and Nazism. In our country there is no danger 
that the churches will be confused by the idea that it might 
be possible to establish some kind of synthesis between the 
Christian faith and Marxist ideology. The communists say that, 
after all, their atheism is ultimately true humanism. Marxist 
totalitarianism is not metaphysical : it is more anthropological 
or empirical. We can ask, with the communist, what is man, and 
how can we help man ? I believe the most important point of 
our controversy is not about God but about man. Are we able 
to make the communists understand the relevance of our con- 
ception of man ? This is much more difficult than a discussion 
about God, because the communists don’t know anything about 
God, and when they speak about him they don’t speak about 
the God in whom we believe, but about some kind of ideological 
conception of the universe, or the remnant of the old Weltan- 
schaung or Weltbild. But we can talk with them about man, 
and here I believe it is possible to overcome the dangers of this 
totalitarianism. 


Seminars Reports 


MARTIN CONWAY % 


Twenty seminars met during the Strasbourg conference for 
six sessions of an hour and a half each. They covered a wide 
range of subjects; some discussed the mission of the Church 
to particular groups (Youth, the University, Uprooted People, 
the Big City) ; others tackled questions of the nature of the 
Church and its mission (Scandalous Divisions and False Unities ; 
Conversion, Personal Decision, and Koinonia; Church and 
Missions ; The Apostolate of the Laity); others looked at 
more general topics (The Gospel and the Religions ; Art and 
Witness ; Peace in the Atomic Age). Each group contained some 
thirty members with two or more senior leaders, and even if one 
or two seminars reported that they lacked people representing 
particular areas or concerns, it was the general experience that 
the diversity of participants demanded that considerable time be 
given to the process of mutual information and acquaintance. 

But, unfortunately, it was time that was the limiting factor. 
Report after report stresses that it proved impossible to get 
much further than an opening up of the subject in terms of the 
opinions and experiences of the people present. For this reason, 
we are only presenting here extracts from a few of the reports. 

For all the diversity of subject matter and of treatment 
in the reports, one or two general points emerge : not conclusions 
so much as indications of mood and emphasis. In the first 
place, there is a clear and common concern for the “‘broken”’ 
or “‘revolutionary’’ world in which we live. Many seminars put 
together quick analyses of complex situations, and the opening 
section of the report on “Problems of the Big City” is particu- 
larly valuable for this (see page 196). 

Together with this concern for the world, a radical disquiet 
at the ineffectiveness and irrelevance of the churches from 
which students come is expressed over and over again. From 
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the report of the seminar on “The Christian Witness in Society”, 
for instance : 


The students were agreed that the Church has provided 
little or no preparation for students who must witness in a 
changing society. This was due to the structure of the Church 
which reflected the pious, introverted understanding in the 
Church of its life and mission ; it was expressed in the failure 
to include laymen in discussion of the Church’s witness in 
society, and it was expressed in the almost total theological 
and intellectual unpreparedness of the Church to cope with 
the problems of social change. As the members from Cuba 
and Africa indicated, it was often the students, by their 
action in society, who helped the Church to see that it had 
a mission in society, and thus challenged the pietistic or 
conformist tendency of the Church in relation to the life and 
structure of society. 


Yet this radical disquiet did not lead at all to a desire 
to abandon the organized Church, even in the most frustrating 
of its local expressions. (This cannot be seen only as the result 
of the reports having been written by the senior leaders; 
experience of the whole conference confirms it.) There is a 
general enthusiasm for the missionary task, especially in its 
most intimate and direct forms. The reports reveal students 
burning to “get on with it’’, and that in their immediate local 
situations. The idea of small missionary task forces caught 
on to such an extent that one leader could write, as a personal 
comment, “It was my feeling that the revolt of students against 
traditional patterns of Christian structure and thinking could, 
if not given some guidance, revert to a new deification or 
idealization of the small community.” 

Experimentation is everywhere in favour, experimentation 
that will bring the Church into vital, forward-looking, and 
converting contact with the world. The following special 
statement, drawn up in the final meeting of one seminar, may 
represent, not too unfairly, the general mood and inclination : 


The Church receives its authority to teach and to act 


in the measure that it shares in the suffering of the world 
which it sees as the suffering of Christ. Its witness is validated 
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in the degree to which it is involved in the problems of the 
world. Christian students see that the Church is often not 
involved and that its authority is consequently weak. Some- 
times this is due to the fact that the social attitudes and 
structures of the Church were conceived in the spirit of the 
corpus Christianum, and this makes it incapable of meeting 
the challenge of society today which is a de-Christianized 
society. The Church must therefore discover anew how to 
enter into a real dialogue with the social forces and move- 
ments which determine the life and the substance of modern 
society. The main channel for doing this must be the laity. We 
must work towards the goal of the whole Church becoming a 
missionary community, and this means encouraging laymen to 
form themselves into vital missionary communities corre- 
sponding to their natural social and economic communities 
under a common discipline. The purpose of such communi- 
ties would be to serve as an expression for responsible 
churchmanship. All experiments undertaken show that it will 
not be easy to find the pattern appropriate to the situation of 
Church and society in different countries. The programs of 
study on social questions by the Church, by the SCMs, and by 
the ecumenical movement must be related to the needs and 
the concerns of these new communities. 


The Church and Missions 


Bases of mission 


By what right do we send missionaries into the world? What is 
the source of the dynamic for the missionary task ? This is not, nor 
can it be, only the concern of individuals or particular churches, which 
of their own will determine to announce the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
the world. Mission is not a dimension that is added to others. It 
is an insoluble part of the gospel. The Church and the individual 
Christian enter the mission field because the gospel itself places 
them there. Wherever the gospel is truly accepted, the missionary 
task becomes an inescapable reality. The gospel is God moving 
towards man. Mission is the present manifestation of that motion. 
Through it the Holy Spirit continues the task begun with the election 
of a people, with the Incarnation and the establishment of the Church. 
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When we believe, we become involved in the missionary movement 
which began in God himself. 

This missionary God is he who has reconciled the world unto 
himself in Jesus Christ. Christ died and rose for all, the near and 
the far. He overcame every wall of separation. How could the 
Church, how could Christians, nullify the sacrifice of Christ, hoarding 
such glorious news to themselves ? Jesus Christ gave that missionary 
reality an explicit form when he said: “It is necessary that this 
gospel be preached unto the end of the earth, and then the end will 
come.’ Though the times and seasons are in the hands of God, it is 
for us to live the missionary task, with a holy, eschatological urgency, 
knowing that we live in the times of God’s patience and hope. 

Christ is Lord. This is the basic Christian affirmation. The 
true sense and perspective of all human life comes from living in 
relation to this fundamental reality. Any life, regardless of its nobility 
or beauty, is falsely lived or devoid of its essential constitutive 
element, if it is lived without a knowledge of Jesus Christ. The 
missionary effort is an inalienable right of the man who does not yet 
know Jesus Christ. Each should come to know his Lord, and neither 
the Church nor the Christian has any right to deprive him of this 
knowledge, or to rob him of the opportunity of including himself 
consciously in God’s plans. 

The gospel is always richer than our grasp of it. I begin to under- 
stand the depths of its power when I see it in action. The gospel 
is given to me only when I share it. In worship I stand in awe before 
the reality of its power to transform individuals and nations. 

The missionary task is in no way an expression of a sense of 
superiority or sufficiency on the part of a geographic region, of a 
church or an individual. It is simply the abounding overflow of a 
joy that would be shared. 


The purpose of the missionary task 


The basic aim is the establishment of the Church among all the 
peoples of the earth, a Church that would be, strictly speaking, 
neither young nor old, neither daughter nor mother, but rather the 
universal Church in a particular place. But this purpose must under 
no circumstances be thought of in a narrow institutional sense, as 
though the intention were to establish branches of an ecclesiastical 
institution. What is sought is that presence of a Christian body 
that works in the midst of its community in the name and spirit of 
Christ, endeavouring to transform all the structures of society. 
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Church and mission 


All of the Church and every church is responsible for mission. 
This begins in each parish and develops on all fronts, near or far. 
It is fulfilled by means of the work of each member and also by the 
work of specially trained persons, called by God and supported by the 
congregation, taking their place in its name on the front line of 
mission. We must protest against the Church’s forgetfulness of 
its missionary responsibility, which has resulted in the necessary 
emergence of special missionary societies, and with equal energy 
against the affirmation that because mission belongs to all the Church, 
the specific missionary vocation must eventually disappear. 

Even as the whole life of the Church and of the Christian should 
be worship, making worship on Sunday an imperative, in order 
that daily worship might be something real, so the whole life of the 
Church is mission, but the vocation of the missionary reminds the 
Church of its missionary dimension and its universal character. 

It is necessary that local congregations should constantly receive 
information about the reality of the missionary endeavour. It is 
their privilege and duty to share in the glory and suffering of the 
Body of Christ in every sector of the missionary struggle. 


Vocation 


God calls out from the Church such persons as will consecrate 
themselves totally to the missionary task, crossing the normal 
frontiers of the Church. This calling falls, in God’s economy, within 
the gifts, the charismata, which he offers his Church, and they must 
not be rejected. Every church must be ready to recognize and 
accept these missionary vocations. It is a matter of special joy 
today that, in recognition of the world-wide scope of mission, Chris- 
tians in Oriental countries can carry out a genuine missionary service 
in Western lands, areas which might appear to be less needy than 
those from which they came. 

For this reason it is imperative that the so-called young churches 
recognize and understand the calling which God makes to their 
sons, to dedicate themselves to mission in other lands and in this 
manner enrich the universal Church. 


Structure 


The traditional structure of the missionary endeavour, as it 
has developed during the last two centuries, has become accepted in 
almost every nation of the globe. This is its permanent glory and 
cause for constant gratitude. But, inevitably, it bore with it the 
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seeds of fruit which we are harvesting at the present. It was perhaps 
unavoidable that the missionary expansion should go hand in hand 
with the colonizing thrust of the European nations. Now we find 
areas of tension in those lands where the Church is considered Western, 
foreign to the country. A second disturbing factor was the deno- 
minational character of this missionary enterprise, bearing with it 
into new areas the problems of division which by no means could 
be justified on the Church’s frontier. A third element of tension 
arose almost inevitably, that is, the dependence of the new churches 
upon their mission bases abroad, looking to them for direction and 
support. This has retarded the development of leadership and 
of a sense of national responsibility. 

In our times, the growing recognition that the base of mission 
is in all the Church, and that the whole world is a missionary frontier, 
compels us to rethink our structures and strategies, always endea- 
vouring to avoid former mistakes. Upon examining the missionary 
enterprise from a world-wide view, we must recognize with joy 
that the Holy Spirit has gone before our missionary organizations. 
Here and there congregations have appeared that have no institu- 
tional connections with the churches. They appeared as the result 
of the Christian zeal of laymen, businessmen, travellers, who, through 
the witness of their lives and confession, have become the centres 
of new congregations. But this should not make us satisfied with 
the institutional structures of the present missionary program. Rather 
it should constitute a challenge to rethink them. We can only 
summarize here some principles which may guide us in that restruc- 
turing. 

1. The basic fact that should shape all our thinking is that more 
than half of the population of the world has not been reached by 
the Christian message. No other consideration can come before this 
one. 


2. Every national church should recognize its fundamental res- 
ponsibility in the evangelization of its own territory. 


3. It should be made clear that the home-base for mission is the 
whole Church and that the whole world is its frontier. 


4. The reorganization and integration of the missionary effort 
must express the international and universal character of the Church. 


5. There must be a careful consideration of ecclesiology. Do the 
churches that emerge on the mission fields perpetuate the sociolo- 
gical structures of the sending church, or do they perpetuate only 
the true signs of the Church of Christ ? 
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6. A balance must be struck between flexibility, mobility, and 
permanence. There must be the possibility of using lay forces to 
the utmost. 


The Apostolate of the Laity 


Reaffirmation of the ministry of the laity 


No real attempt to define the laity was made. The Evanston 
statements on the laity were accepted, including the somewhat 
contradictory definitions therein, namely, that the definition is 
based upon sociological rather than theological ideas, and the idea 
that the laity is all baptized Christians. Even by using the latter 
definition as a theological concept with which to start, we often 
fall into old distinctions between the ordained and the unordained. 
These distinctions have pragmatic reality. Several questions arose 
on which further work is needed: 


1. Because of the insight and emphasis of the Reformation on 
the “priesthood of all believers’, what we need most at the present 
time is a definition of the clergy and a theological justification of 
them as “‘set apart’’. This involves the whole question of ordination. 


2. Similarly, help is needed on the meaning of baptism and what 
it really means to be one of the people of God. We need to get beyond 
the present lowest common denominator of ecumenical discussion. 


3. The emphasis on Christ being at work in all the world raises 
a serious question about the distinction between the “‘people of God” 
and all humanity or the world. 


4. It might be useful to look at the use of the word “laymen” as 
it is used in the “‘secular’’ professions, e.g. medicine, military, science, 
etc. 


What are the distinguishing marks of a Christian ? 


It is virtually impossible to tell a Christian in the midst of society. 
In some countries he can still at times be distinguished from others 
by certain marks, although often these no longer have any real valid- 
ity, either outwardly or perhaps even inwardly. These outward 
marks are often carry-overs from another culture and age, or else 
they have become so generally accepted as no longer to be distinctive. 
Illustrations : USA — going to church; many places — puritanical 
rules about smoking, drinking ; India — Western behaviour patterns 
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(“The good man is a Hindu, the modern man is a Christian’) ; 
Lebanon — political party or identity card. 

Not too much emphasis should be placed on distinguishing 
marks, if these cut the Christian off from solidarity with his fellows. 
In spite of eschewing any kind of monasticism and in spite of a 
real desire for visible solidarity with the world, there was also a 
longing for some new differentiating marks. These may be looked 
for in the way in which a person participates, e.g. as servant, without 
any desire for recognition or self-seeking, or stops short of hatred in 
social struggle. It was felt, however, that rather than look for marks 
of the Christian along individual lines, they might be sought along 
lines of adherence to a creative minority, that is by the marks of 
the community or group which stands out because Christ lives in it. 
There was some desire for a kind of community or group discipline. 
Our real marks of distinction are in our faith in Christ and adherence 
to his Body. But these are often subjective rather than objective. 
There is a search for new objectivization of the marks of the Christian 
life, particularly in reference to social and political questions, but 
also a desire that this not become in any way a new legalism. What 
is the meaning of being truly man ? 


Patterns of church life 


There was almost universal dissatisfaction with present patterns 
of church life. As an Orthodox from Lebanon put it, ““We ask others 
to come with us into our church rather than asking them to live 
as Christians in the world.” There was abhorrence of the “scalp- 
hunting” approach. The present pattern of church life based on a 
geographical parish system with Sunday services as the main expres- 
sion of its life is inadequate because : 


1. Although “gathered” worship is essential, it tends to be seen 
as the only duty of a Christian. 


2. No provision is made for Bible study by small groups of 
people involved in the same area of secular life. 


3. The size of most congregations prevents real community and 
personal relationships. 


4. The minister tends to be regarded as the only one capable 
of leading. 

5. Members do not realize that their real task is being the Churc 
in the world. 
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6. Members’ real life is lived in other groupings with which 
the Church has no contact and of which it often has no under- 
standing. 


In looking at what could be done, the main emphasis was on 
developing various kinds of ‘‘cell groups’, house churches, etc. 
These should be highly mobile and flexible, fitting into patterns 
and structures of modern life : i.e. “church in bar or soda fountain, 
around bar-tender or soda-jerk’’, “church in commuter train’”’. 
Other “new” experiments such as Evangelical Academies, Iona, 
Kerk en wereld, Faith and Life Community, etc., were mentioned. 
There was some concern that such centres in their turn become 
new isolated regroupings and “‘institutionalized’”’. The same problem 
exists with the “lay movements”. Do lay institutes abstract people 
from the world ? Too much of our talk about “‘scattering”’ is in 
individualistic terms. How can we have “‘scattered’’ groups or 
regrouping of the “‘scattered” which are then “‘rescattered’”’ ? What 
is the relationship between “‘cell’”’ groups in great variety and mobility 
and the institutionalized churches ? Should the latter disappear ? 
What kind of new ministries are needed with authority to administer 
the sacraments ? 


The mmistry of Christ, of the laity, and of set-apart ministries 


Some assertions 


1. The whole people of God, the whole laity, is called to share 
in Christ’s ministry in and for this world. The initiation into this 
ministry is the total act of baptism (and confirmation). “It was 
at their baptism, when hands were laid upon them and they received 
the Holy Spirit, that they (i.e. the believers) obtained their part 
and lot, their individual ministry, within the total priesthood of the 
Church of God. Baptism is, as it were, the ordination of a new member 
of the royal priesthood ; it is the making of a layman in the Church 
of Christ.’’ (Alan Richardson) 


2. If all believers share in Christ’s ministry, why is there a 
special ministry (the clergy) set apart within God’s people ? What 
is the origin of these special ministries ? 


a) The charismatic origin: All members of the Church have 
received a charisma, a gift of grace. The whole Church is charismatic 
(I Cor. 7:7, 1 Peter 4: 10). All these charismata and their “‘ministries”’ 
are indispensable for the upbuilding of the Church. Most of them 
(e.g. the ministry of intercession) remain hidden, “unofficial”, and 
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spontaneous. But some charismata (e.g. the gift of teaching, admi- 
nistration, etc.) must become public because of the very nature of 
the ministry involved. They are therefore recognized by the Church 
and (through a special ordination) set apart for service within God’s 
people. 


b) The apostolic origin: The whole people of God lives in 
apostolic succession ; it is the apostolic Church being called out 
of the world and sent into the world like the Apostles who were a 
prefiguration of set-apart ministers within the Church. Besides the 
general apostolic succession, there is therefore also a specific apostolic 
succession of those set apart for a specific ministry within the Church. 


3. The function of set-apart ministers within God’s people is 
not to fulfil the ministry and mission of the Church in the place 
of church members. Their function is rather to make God’s people 
fit for its ministry and mission: to discern the given charismata, 
to let them develop and direct them to service, to strengthen the 
members of the body through the nourishment of word and sacrament. 


Some questions 


1. The above insistence on the total act of baptism (and confir- 
mation) as the incorporation into the Body of Christ, and the ordi- 
nation of the laity for its ministry raises serious questions for those 
denominations that do not acknowledge the act of baptism as essential 
(e.g. the Society of Friends), or where baptism and confirmation 
have become empty traditions as in many folk-churches. In such 
cases, should another basis for the ministry of the laity be sought ? 
If so, what other basis ? Or on the contrary, should the essential 
meaning of baptism be recovered ? If so, how can this be done ? 


2. If the daily work of each Christian is to be an expression 
and means of his Christian vocation, then the choice of daily work 
becomes very important. What help is at present given to young 
people by their parents and by Christian organizations in this vital 
choice ? Are there occupations which in no case can be considered 
as Christian vocations ? A great number of people have no freedom 
of choice with regard to their occupation : is it irrelevant for them 
to talk about daily work as a Christian vocation ? 


3. If the whole of our life and work is to be a participation 
in Christ’s ministry, then each Christian needs theological insight, 
i.e. the faculty to judge, evaluate, and decide any issue of his life 
in the framework of God’s history of salvation. Such an insight 
is especially important in view of the many group decisions in which 
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Christians are involved and where they face constantly the problem 
of compromise. What attempts are at present being made to secure 
an adequate theological education for the laity, and what more 
must be done ? 


4. If all baptized believers share in Christ’s ministry, whether 
they work in politics, industry, the home, or a church institution, 
why do only those Christians who are set apart for a ministry within 
the Church receive a special ordination in addition to the ordination 
of baptism ? Should there not be such special ordinations — or at 
least commissioning services —for the ministry of a mother and 
housewife, for the ministry of political involvement, for the ministry 
of civil service, etc., in order to make the general baptismal ordi- 
nation specific ? But would not this devaluate the meaning of bap- 
tism ? 


5. Some disagreed with the concept of a double apostolic suc- 
cession. According to them, the Church did not begin with the 
calling of the Apostles but with Pentecost, and at that time the 
Apostles had clearly a specific function within the people of God. 
What do you think about this matter ? 


6. If the main function of those set apart for a special ministry 
within God’s people is ‘‘to equip the saints for the work of ministry”’ 
(Ephesians 4:12), then these special ministries must be far more 
in touch with the world than they now are. Among remedies sug- 
gested by the groups were: 


a) The laity must become far more conscious of its task to 
teach the special ministers in its midst what life in the world is like, 
and what are the real issues Christians face in their daily work and 
in the power structures of society. How can this best be done ? 


b) Some suggested that those set apart for a special ministry 
in the Church should not spend the whole of their lifetime in the 
fulfilment of such a ministry, but that there should be a rotation, 
each believer being called to serve the Church for a certain time 
in such a special ministry according to his gift of grace, devoting 
the rest of his time to a ministry out in the world. Others suggested 
that no one should be admitted to the training for a special ministry 
within the Church before he has had some years of experience of 
living and working in a “secular’’ environment and occupation. 
Still others pleaded for a non-professional ministry (as found in 
many Latin American churches). What do you think about these 
suggestions and what other ways would you suggest to bridge the 
gap between “clergy” and “laity” ? 
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7. As the charismata are gifts of grace of the living Lord through 
the Holy Spirit, we may expect that the Lord gives his Church in 
each new situation those gifts which it needs for its mission. How 
can we discern such charismata which imply new ministries and 
new church structures ? 


8. This raises also the question as to whether the Church can 
indeed be renewed. Some felt that the Church faces today such 
a radically new situation that its traditional ministries and structures 
must be abandoned and replaced by new ones. But some, especially 
the Orthodox and Roman Catholic members of the group, rejected 
the term, “‘renewal of the Church’, saying that the Church is one and 
holy in all times and places ; it cannot and need not be radically 
renewed. What is needed is for the Church to go back to the true 
tradition (for instance, the liturgical life of the early Church, where 
all believers fully participated in the worship), for the Church to be 
constantly purified from the different cultural clothes it has donned 
in the course of history, and for each believer to be constantly renewed 
in his life in Christ. The whole group felt, however, that besides 
this looking back to the early Church, we need also to look forward 
to the coming Kingdom, and that we must become more sensitive to 
the changes and new developments Christ creates in the Church and 
world now. Only through such a return to the true tradition, the 
expectant waiting for the Kingdom and the sensitiveness to the 
present events in Church and world, can the life and mission of 
the Church be constantly renewed. 


Panel on making Christian decisions 


-1. Four persons described concrete situations which call for 
decisions : 
a) A law student from Guatemala described the need for 
a basic social revolution in much of Latin America. To what extent 
can a Christian take part in revolutionary movements in political 
life when they involve hatred, deceit, etc. ? This raised questions 
of compromise, identity, and separation. 


b) A medical doctor from Singapore told of problems which 
face a Christian doctor and which are not adequately covered by 
the medical code of ethics. For example, the problem of honesty 
towards patients with an incurable disease, or of the attitude to 
take towards persons wishing sterilization or an abortion. 


c) A leader of the 15-17 age group in the Russian Student 
Christian Movement outside Russia faced the question of how much 
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pressure one could use on youth to move them into full participation 
in the Church. Should they be given complete freedom to refuse ? 


d) Astudent pastor from the USA going to Sierra Leone raised 
the question as to the extent to which his obedience to God could 
be normative to members of his family whose health and education 
might be jeopardized by his obedience. His own response was to 
make the decision in trust and then to ask God’s forgiveness for 
what he feels is the right decision. 


2. How far does your Church or SCM help you in these decisions ? 


There was practically unanimous feeling that the Church was 
of little or no help in such decisions. At times it was even a hindrance. 
The student pastor’s decision to go to Africa was more readily 
accepted by a group of pawnbroker friends than by the Church. 
In Guatemala real participation in political life may mean being 
put out of the Church. Either the Church does not know enough about 
concrete situations to be of help, or it is too wrapped up in its own 
security to be willing to have a balance upset. 


3. How could your Church help in such matters ? 


It could help greatly by accepting the decision and keeping 
you in its fellowship even if it disagrees with your decision. It 
could be of help in providing the framework in which the decision 
is made and in providing a check on individual aberrations, while 
trusting them. It could be of help by being a real church, one of the 
marks of which is that it has tension within it, but tension in love 
and trust. Small parishes provide help more by the “gossip about 
ourselves” after the service than in it, for this is where fellowship 
becomes real. 

The basic problem is how the Church can become more of a 
human fellowship and not just a worshipping congregation. 


Responsible Citizenship 


From the beginning of the seminar a distinction was made between 
the Christian basis for political action and the forms which this 
action should take in certain concrete situations. Various members 
of the group were asked to read short papers on these two aspects 
and from these we proceeded to discussion and questioning. 


Me 
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A. The basis of all political action by Christians. This was approached 
from several angles : 


1. The Bible: All Christian motive for one’s action stems from 
one’s understanding of the Bible, where again and again one finds 
that political action is not only desirable but necessary. Running 
right through the Old and New Testaments is the thread of God’s 
interest in man — the whole man and not just the soul. Through 
the prophets God speaks as a God passionately interested in social 
justice (Nehemiah 5: 6-12); the psalmist pleads for it (Ps. 82), and 
Christ himself, when describing his mission, uses the words of Isaiah 
(Luke 4 : 18) to show how his preaching the gospel is completely tied 
up with more “material” purposes. 


2. Not only in the Bible do we find the story of God’s action in 
history, but in the history of the Christian Church the Holy Spirit 
has been at work, and events here, too, show that political action 
is an essential part of the Christian witness. One obvious example 
is the passionate concern for social justice in England after the 
revivalist movement inspired by John Wesley. 

3. Theologians help us to see that participation in politics is 
very much a Christian responsibility. Karl Barth has helped us to 
rediscover the message of the Lordship of Christ over the world (e.g. 
Col. 1:16), and Dietrich Bonhoeffer has this to say: “Since the 
world is maintained only in and towards Christ, every consideration 
concerning man by himself or the world and its order by themselves 
is an abstraction. According to God’s will everything is either 
consciously or unconsciously related to Christ.’’ Dr. Visser ’t Hooft 
brought the same idea home to us in a lecture to this conference 
when he pointed out that caring for the needy, clothing the naked, 
and feeding the hungry (Matt. 25: 34 ff.) require today economic 
and political action. Moreover, in the complicated world of today, 
inaction is of itself a form of action: Christians who fail to fulfil 
their political responsibility tacitly support the status quo. 

As individual Christians placed in this world, we must have a 
concern for our fellow men and we have a responsibility towards 
them. Moreover, our very participation in secular activities is a 
witness to the Lordship of Christ over the whole world and to the 
fact that he loves all men. 


B. It seems clear that there is a Christian basis for political action, 
but what form 1s this action to take ? 
First of all, we cannot restrict political action purely to action 
within and through political parties: not only can one take part 
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in politics through pressure groups (for example, Wilberforce and 
the Clapham sect), but also, as is increasingly the case today, through 
governmental boards (e.g. broadcasting or education boards). 

The situation with regard to political parties is different in 
different parts of the world. In Western Europe, for example, there 
is in several countries a ‘Christian’ party. This fact poses two 
questions : (1) Can one justify the existence of such parties ? (2) In 
a country where such a party exists, should a Christian who wishes 
to enter politics join it, or should he feel free to join another more 
“secular” party ? 

In the seminar it was felt that specifically “Christian’’ parties 
are an unwelcome legacy from the Middle Ages when the Church 
tried to rule the world. However, a real problem is posed even when 
Christians are only in secular parties, for how far should they try 
to impose their views of society on a country not even nominally 
Christian ? Should an African Christian politician press for a law 
against bigamy in a country where accepted standards allow bigamy ? 

A burning question for Christians who feel a call to active political 
life is that of compromise. In order to be effective, a Christian 
in a political party will have to make compromises which he may 
feel are unacceptable, yet if he does not make them he ceases to 
have any effect on the situation. Also, he may have to use unfair 
means to achieve an objective. In some countries, for example, 
it is impossible to gain political office without a certain amount 
of bribery. Now a Christian may feel in a corrupt country that he 
could bear a real witness as an incorruptible minister of state, but 
in order to get elected bribery is essential. Is he justified in using 
an impure means for a pure objective ? Do you agree that “‘effec- 
tiveness’’ must be one of the criteria of Christian action in the political 
realm ? 

For a Christian engaged in politics, there will always be a certain 
tension between his faith and the actuality of the situation in which 
he works. He will often find that he has to co-operate with non- 
Christians, and he may find that he co-operates with them more 
easily than with other Christians. This raises a host of questions : 
What should his attitude be towards a non-Christian with whom he 
is working for a particular objective ? What differentiates his witness 
from that of the non-Christian ? In a country deeply divided poli- 
tically, how can a Christian bear witness to his unity with a Christian 
in another party with whom he disagrees so fundamentally in poli- 
tical life ? It seemed to us that while a non-Christian and a Christian 
might achieve exactly the same practical results, the difference lies 
in the motive for their action. The Christian knows that the Kingdom 
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of God will not come through any action of man, but he labours 
to build a society where man may have a foretaste of the Kingdom. 
He knows, further, that any good man-made society must rest on 
justice, whereas the Kingdom of God is built on love, which is some- 
thing infinitely greater. His witness is to be a signpost pointing 
to the Kingdom. His recognition that man is sinful prevents him 
from assuming that man can build a perfect society, but at the 
same time his knowledge that Christ has already won the victory 
and that his Kingdom will come, gives him hope when all society 
as he knows it is crumbling into ruins. This belief gives the Christian 
a certain independence and freedom, and enables him to be critically 
if not totally involved in politics. It should give him the sort of inde- 
pendent integrity which the world so desperately needs in its leaders. 

We have been discussing Christian leaders, yet one of the basic 
precepts which Christ taught his disciples was that Christians are 
to be servants. How are these two ideas to be reconciled ? It would 
seem that in certain cases Christians are called to positions of powerful 
leadership, but they must fulfil their vocations in a spirit of service. 

In the countries of Eastern Europe, China, and Russia, as was 
made clear to us by a pastor from Czechoslovakia, it is not possible 
for a Christian as such to play an active role in politics. In what 
way can Christians and the Church be true to their calling to witness 
in political life in such a situation ? There are two spheres in which 
Christians can contribute creatively to thinking: (1) East-West 
relationships and peace ; and (2) social justice. On these two points 
they are on common ground with communists and can discuss things 
together. But inevitably the Church has to find other methods of 
bearing witness than those used in, for example, Western Europe. In 
some countries today the Christian is faced with the choice of emi- 
grating to a place where he may have more influence, or of staying ina 
country where freedom of expression is restricted. How should he 
choose ? Is he not called to bear witness by his life in the situation 
in which God has placed him ? 

In the world today the state is taking over the functions which 
the Church in the last few centuries has been performing. Schooling, 
medical care, social services, even the demand for justice and respect 
for the rights of the individual are becoming more and more the 
concern of the state and are no longer the exclusive property of the 
Church. For this, Christians should give thanks, but at the same 
time we should realize the challenge which this new situation poses 
for us. With the rise of the UNO, WHO, UNESCO, ILO, and 
so on, man appears to be realizing that he can get on perfectly 
well with the questions of social justice and concern without the 
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help of the Church. How can Christians take part in these exciting 
new developments and yet show that in their own strength they are 
not sufficient ? How can we give them a Christian dimension ? 

Similarly, some Christians seem called to take part in revolutions 
to overthrow unjust regimes. Somehow they (and the Church ?) 
must participate in these, but they must go further and show that 
there is something beyond the revolution itself. Somehow the Church 
must participate creatively in the changing of society without giving 
a cheap benediction to the revolution. How can this be done ?It was 
pointed out that it is not only in Africa, Asia, and Latin America that 
radical change is taking place, but that in Europe and America and 
behind the Iron Curtain there also seems to be a real movement into 
an exciting new age. Here, too, the Church has to participate creati- 
vely, and it would seem necessary in order to do this that the Church 
be indigenous to the situation in which it is placed. The younger 
churches have the task of becoming indigenous without becoming 
too identified with the nationalist aspirations of the new states. 
But indigenization is not only a problem for the younger churches, 
for is it not true that many of the older churches in Europe and 
North America are not indigenous to the present time ? Too often 
the churches are the churches of our grandfathers or our great- 
grandfathers, and yet today there is such a gap between the gene- 
rations that we seem to be living in a different world from that of 
our parents. Can the Church do anything to bridge this gap ? 

With the frightening growth and centralization of power in the 
political sphere, most people feel quite helpless to do anything: 
the feeling of helplessness may in part explain the apathy of many 
of the younger generation to political affairs today. When there 
is a particular concrete situation in which students can do something 
(e.g. sit-down strikes in the USA), they act, but generally speaking 
their attitude is one of complacent indifference. In a world in which 
such momentous change is taking place, what can be done to awaken 
a sense of interested responsibility in such people ? Then, too, 
there is the problem of education : more and more people through- 
out the world are getting university education, but of these many 
are finding that their education has no use or meaning for them. How 
can the Church help such people ? 

Finally, as a result of our discussion and of our belief that the 
Christian Church has political responsibility, we tried to discover 
whether there are any general criteria for which Christians should 
press in any society. Certain conclusions were reached for the general 
guidance of Christians in politics, whatever the political structure 
or system of their country. First and most important, the Christian 
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gospel cannot be identified with any ideology, yet this does not 
mean that it has nothing to say about the life of the world. Second, 
the Christian concern is for the whole man and for the building 
of structures which preserve the humanity of men. Third, a 
political structure should not be a law unto itself, and in it men 
should be able to express their responsibility. Fourth, Christian 
action should aim at preserving the identity of the individual in the 
face of the mass. Fifth, the Christian idea of the human rights of 
the individual is essentially that stated in the Declaration of the 
United Nations, and Christians should work for the implemen- 
tation of these rights, but ensure that the struggle for the rights 
of one individual does not interfere with the human rights of another. 
Lastly, the education for political responsibility which is part of the 
Church’s task should be carried out not only by the Church, but by 
independent groups and institutes set up for that purpose with the 
full support of the Church. This education should be broad and 
not only teach people how to read newspapers intelligently, but 
also teach them how they may participate, for example, in trade 
unions, and how they may make a responsible choice when casting 
votes at elections. 


The Church among Uprooted People 


The seminar on the Church’s mission among uprooted people was 
largely devoted to the tension between budget-keeping and self- 
giving. The disciples say that two hundred pennyworth of bread is not 
sufficient, but Christ says, ““Make the people sit down” (John 6 : 7-10). 

The images placed before us most vividly were those of the 
unlovable: the European “‘hard-core’”’ refugee who can only express 
himself by making difficulties, the Puerto Rican boy in the East 
Harlem slums who passes through unemployability and gang life to 
drug addiction. What has to be said is hard to say : these are the people 
— the outcast and the unwanted folk of the world — who teach us 
about our own humanity, about our own unworthiness, about our 
own unlovableness. These are the people in whom Christ meets us, 
through whom Christ addresses the Church. These are the people 
for whom we are called to give up our very lives. 

The Church is a faithful steward of her material resources only 
in so far as her members have confronted Christ in the most unlovable 
of men. Service to refugees or others in material want which consists 
merely of material giving is an evasion of the Church’s mission. 
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It would be inaccurate to report that the entire seminar acceded 
to this understanding of charity. To accept it fully would mean so 
dangerous and uncertain a commitment. Yet in the end it could not be 
rejected. What provoked the great tension in the seminar was this 
radical charity to which we are called, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the immense material needs of masses of people, which seem 
only able to be met by impersonal administrations and agencies 
of the churches or of governments. Organizations like Church World 
Service and Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees are an 
empirical necessity. The peril is where these efforts rely on 
appeals to mere sentimental pity and to the moral self-justification 
of the donor. 

Moreover, effective coping with such material needs of whole 
populations often requires direct political intervention. In the 
slums — where gang life now compensates for home, education, and 
recreation —rehousing is essential, and this requires shrewd and 
sustained political action. And political action that gets results 
commonly means the manipulation of people and appeals to guilt, 
fear, and self-interest. 

Thus for the Christian there is a hard dilemma. He is confronted 
by uprooted people as a huge and grotesque problem (e.g. the million 
Arab refugees adjacent to Israel), requiring agitation, organization, 
and politics, and he is confronted by uprooted people personally 
(e.g. the drug addict asking for money), demanding time and a 
readiness to disorganize his own life and become a fool for the sake 
of Christ. 

Probably this tension must always exist. Yet the seminar tried 
to find some resolution of it, believing that there is a fundamental 
integrity in the world evident even as the world is restored and 
redeemed by God. In the first instance, it was suggested that a 
local congregation may serve the world around it only in so far as it 
preserves the characteristic life of the gathered Church in word and 
sacrament. It is in the distinctive and esoteric action of the Church 
as a worshipping body that the Church’s passionate concern for 
the world is expressed. Where the Church is faithful, the world is 
truly served. 

Furthermore, appalling human need —even the immense and 
complex displacements of people by war and other catastrophes — 
is apt itself to expose the inadequacy of mere material assistance and 
political arrangements and to bring one face to face with people 
personally and, indeed, with the very presence of Jesus Christ in 
them. The Christian serves the world with joy because he is in the 
company of the Lord. 
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But Christian charity is no means of self-justification for Christians. 
The Christian is justified freely by God. In fact, the churches and 
their members — like the rest of the world — are brought repeatedly 
before God’s judgment in the need they see and the suffering they 
bear. Giving to appease one’s conscience is not characteristically 
Christian, though the Church is free even to appropriate this kind of 
response to the service of the world. Christians exercise the vocation 
of charity at once mindful of God’s judgment, critical of self-serving 
motives, and in the freedom of the most radical sacrifice — the 
oblation of one’s own life. 

The discussion issued in two questions about the actual structures 
through which the churches try nowadays to meet material needs. 
First, is enough discretion given to the workers in the field to express 
their views to donors and donor agencies ; in other words, is giving 
and receiving “personalized’”’ as much as it might be ? While such 
communication is not readily achieved in many situations, it remains 
important if the giving of churches and of church folk is not to 
degenerate into conventional charity. 

Second, it was questioned whether the churches give adequate 
attention to politics and whether their present political efforts 
(e.g. pronouncements by church bodies and authorities) exhaust 
opportunities for political action. There was some feeling in the 
seminar that the imagination of the churches for political inter- 
vention 7s exhausted. Some thought that perhaps in politics the 
churches had better turn to the laity rather than the ecclesiastics. 
Moreover, there was a concern that the churches were often restricted 
in their access to politics by their affection for their own institutional 
life in society. 

There is a danger in the distinction emergent from the ecumenical 
movement between “Faith and Order’’ and “Life and Work’’. The 
problems of the witness of the Christian in politics not only inevitably 
lead to questions of faith and order, but indeed the issues of faith and 
order are imbedded in the issues which the churches confront in the 
world. It was suggested, in fact, that the churches have reached 
a point, locally, nationally, and internationally, of virtual stale- 
mate and immobility in politics, not so much because they have 
neglected an interest in politics, as because they have rested so 
easily in the divisions of the Church. The faithful witness of the 
Church in the world, the practice of the vocation of charity itself, 
depends upon the unity and integrity of the Church. Love for the 
world — and that is what charity is — is the same thing for a Chris- 
tian as his love for the oneness of the Body of Christ. 
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Problems of the Big City 


The structure of the city 


t. The social structure 


To live in a big city is to live in a fragmented society. All over 
the world cities are growing and changing, but particularly in Africa 
and Asia the rapid influx of agrarian peoples attracted by the possible 
liberating effect of city life raises new problems in planning faster 
than they can be solved. Desperately inadequate housing facilities 
and unemployment sometimes lead to difficulties in maintaining 
public order. 

In Western cities man’s activity is becoming increasingly diver- 
sified : work, home, and leisure activities often involve different geo- 
graphical locations and completely different personal relationships. 
This has its effect on the family: the extended family (i.e. grand- 
parents, sisters, cousins, etc.) may not exist, and in any case seldom 
meets in the large city, restricting the family group to parents and 
children. In some parts of the world this basic family structure is 
breaking up. Members of the family seek their companionship outside 
the home in work groups, clubs, and gangs. In other parts of the 
world the parent-children family unit is rediscovering itself as the 
basic unit in society. Where this is the case, the extended family, 
with its emphasis on authority and institutionalism, is giving way 
to a more egalitarian and intimate family structure. But the price 
of the intimacy is often a civic disinterest. The family is inward- 
looking, absorbed in self-preservation, uninterested in the neighbours 
or the lonely individuals who in large measure make up the big city. 
In the newer cities of Asia and Africa, the arrival of many family 
men who come alone seeking jobs and housing before sending for 
their household adds still further to the human problem of life in 
the large city. 


2. The power structure 


It is difficult to discover the focus of power in the big cities. 
Citizens share an uncertainty as to where power lies, and develop a 
consequent indifference to their personal responsibility in the decision- 
making processes of the city. Industrial power traditionally resides 
in the hands of the employers and trade unions, but increasingly 
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this power is passing to the managerial classes who have a profes- 
sional involvement in their jobs. Welfare power (education, housing, 
youth work, etc.) often lies in a delicate relationship between the 
city authorities and voluntary groups. In many cities the necessity 
of planning has led to an increase in the power of civic authorities 
to make decisions concerning the size and character of the city. 


Some theological considerations 


The refashioning of the work of the Church in order better to 
respond to the call of God in the big city requires basic rediscovery 
of the nature of the Church and of the world. The biblical meaning 
of these words is of strategic importance. The discovery of their 
meaning is facilitated by the similarity of religious context of the 
early and the modern churches. 

From such a study should derive a theology of the laity. This 
is essential because the Church in the world of the big city is, in 
one aspect at least, its lay men and women performing their respon- 
sible duties as citizens and at their places of work. The role of the 
clergy and ordained ministry is that of helping the laity to be the 
Church in these areas of life. What is the function of the set-apart 
ministries ? 

Further, it is important to rediscover in fresh terms the meaning 
of the biblical understanding of creation. This is basic to the proper 
appreciation of the solidarity of Christians with the total community 
and of the expectations which Christians may have of other responsible 
people in civic and industrial life. It provides the necessary correc- 
tive to the tendency of Christians both to assume possession of the 
truth of God and man and to gather together in exclusively Christian 
groups for purposes of Christian witness and obedience in society. 
This study must, of course, lead into a study of redemption. 

Certain changes in the social structure of industrial communities 
require fresh theological thinking. Notable among these is the change, 
in some cities, from an industrial proletariat to a technically skilled, 
scientifically educated, administrative group. An increasing propor- 
tion of those who hitherto would have been “‘proletariat”, motivated 
by a passion for social justice and equality, is now technician : 
partly worker and partly management. This requires theological 
thought concerning the true nature of science and technology and 
the character of the vocation of those in these categories of industrial 
society. 

Such theological thought might take the form of a study of the 
Christian basis of science and technology as lay vocations. It is certain 
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at least that this must be a vital part of this study. Associated with 
this, though having wider reference, is the need to help laymen to 
think theologically about their life and its decisions and responsi- 
bilities. This is different from seeking to make laymen theologically 
literate, in classical terms. However important this latter task may 
be, the end to be served is that of laymen becoming theologically 
articulate about their life and service. Along these lines they will 
have a contribution to make to theological dialogue. 

The theological basis of community life in a large city requires 
a complete revision of our understanding of the personal quality 
of life in a large-scale society. What are the theological and social 
conditions which need to be established in order that city life may 
be truly personal and responsible in character ? This study might 
usefully take the form of a theological study of equality and democracy, 
and it should include a full understanding of the role of voluntary 
associations of people in a large-scale society and, related to this, 
the role of authoritative government. 

These are a few of the necessary theological lines of thought in 
the renewal of the Church in a large city — though all of them have 
a wider bearing. It is urged that in pursuing these lines, an historical 
study of the Church in city life would be most illuminating. In this 
way the strengths and weaknesses of the parochial and “‘gathered”’ 
community views of the Church would become clear and, by means 
of such an historical-theological study, new lines of thought and 
organization might usefully appear. Not least among these is the 
need to match the social and industrial patterns of life with related 
forms of church life and witness. 


The next steps : lines of study and action 


xr. A common search for the places where God is at work in the 
city. We must face realistically the concrete reality of community 
as the big city interprets it. Our action at present is still zeal without 
knowledge, and too often tinged with the Christendom illusion : 
the notion that the Church’s role is to be custodian of generally held 
Christian values and beliefs. 


2. The creation of a mobile form of ministry suitable for the 
changing structure of the large city. This will include specialized 
team ministries and supplementary non-parochial ministries cutting 
across the fragmented isolation of the local congregation. 


3. The full acceptance of the fact that a genuinely missionary 
ministry must transcend denominational barriers. 
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4. Participation by the laity in neighbourhood organizations, 
labour unions, management groups, and parent-teacher groups, as a 
part of their Christian commitment. 


5. Study and training for both clergy and laity in the issues 
involved in a Christian style of living for today. 


6. Discovery of a relevant rhythm of worship and work in the 
conditions of life in the changing city. 


7. The offering of ourselves for renewal, and the willingness to 
take the risks of a real engagement in responding to our Lord’s call 
to work in the large city. 


Evangelism in the University 


Introduction 


It was the desire of the members of this seminar to apply the 
basic teaching of this conference to the specific problem of evan- 
gelism in the university. There seemed within the group to be the 
general feeling that a large gap existed between theory and practice. 
Even where it is known that the life of the SCM is for mission, and 
that we are all sent out into the university to serve and bear witness 
to Christ, little missionary activity or evangelism actually takes 

lace. 
2 Many students wanted new methods and techniques of evan- 
gelism. ‘How precisely do I present the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
my situation ?’’ The people who asked this question were largely 
disappointed. The seminar did not provide new methods or tech- 
niques of evangelism. General dissatisfaction was expressed with 
existing methods of evangelism and structures of organization, but 
there was little insight into how they might be altered or replaced. 

. Others felt that they had gained a new insight into what God 
has done and is doing in the life of the world. But they had to go 
back to their old SCMs and felt they did not know how to bridge 
the gap between their new insights and the method of transfiguring 
theirsCUM:; 

Perhaps this should not have been the first question to be asked. 
A great difficulty (at the same time one of the great values) of the 
seminar was the great diversity in the nature and problems of univer- 
sities in different places. 
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In the diversity, however, some general questions were raised ; 
although there was not always agreement in the method of answering 
them, there was some clarification of the alternatives. 

The place of “the community of Christians” in the university 
was discussed at some length. Some saw little need for Christians 
to group together. Worship, prayer, and sacraments were the respon- 
sibility of the local church or the individual. Others affirmed that 
witness in the university must spring from a living fellowship of 
Christians within the university. It was generally agreed, however, 
that such a group can become self-centred with the rationalization 
that it must build up its strength and knowledge of the Christian 
faith before it can witness or evangelize. Such groups often in practice 
remain closed Christian fellowships with no evangelistic outreach. 

Closely related to this was the question of “open” and “‘closed”’ 
membership. Even from countries where open membership is prac- 
tised (i.e. one does not have to be a committed Christian to be a 
member of the SCM and hold executive position), there was no 
general agreement as to whether this was a good or bad thing for the 
task of evangelism. Some thought the danger of a non-Christian or 
agnostic holding an important position in the SCM and the possi- 
bility of forcing more fundamentalist-inclined members to break away 
and form a separate group, outweighed the advantages of mixed 
membership. In places such as Indonesia, however, open membership 
has provided a unique opportunity for witness and evangelism. A 
further point that emerged from the seminar was the great concern 
of students today over political issues. It was generally agreed that 
such concern moves in cycles from active involvement to indifference, 
but it was very clear that in universities today part of the task of 
evangelism will be to find a political idiom as part of our witness 
to the gospel. 

A number of members of the seminar expressed the view that 
students today feel no need for Christ, and that much of existing 
evangelism was based on the assumption that students did feel 
such a need. 

The seminar group generally agreed that Christian students must 
enter into the “life stream’ of the university, seeking membership 
in the various organizations and activities that go to make up its 
life. 

If an exclusively Christian group meets regularly in the university 
for prayer, worship, and study, it does this as a part of its preparation 
for the task of evangelism. The scattered members come together 
only so that they may be re-equipped and revitalized to go and do 
what the Lord commands. 
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With these general comments, we can turn to a more detailed 
statement of what the group considered to be the task of evangelism 
in the university and the questions that must be faced. 


Know your university 


A Christian must be a realist. If he would evangelize, the Chris- 
tian student must know and continually be making appraisals and 
re-appraisals of the university as it is in reality. If we are to earn 
the right to speak, we must be sure of our facts. A person seeking to 
witness to Jesus Christ in a university must be conscious of the 
following issues and answer questions of the type suggested. 

It is part of a Christian’s witness in the university to endeavour 
to ensure that the university is fulfilling its true purpose. The follow- 
ing questions should be relevant. 

What is the responsibility of the Christian student or member 
of staff towards the constitution and administration of the university ? 
The appointment of staff and the planning of new courses ? What 
criteria should the Christian employ in making judgments and 
decisions on such matters ? 

The Christian student must be alert and sensitive to changes 
taking place in the university — changes in the lecturing and pro- 
fessional staff, for example. Have such professors introduced a new 
tone of thinking ? Are they Christian and might they provide 
leadership in the SCM ? The formation of new societies must be 
looked for. They will probably represent a new pressure of thought 
or behaviour pattern. Another important question in this respect 
is the change in leadership of existing organizations, for with a 
change in leadership a whole society may become of vital relevance 
in the minds of students and hence in the task of evangelism. 

There is also need to keep alert to topics of conversation (over 
coffee, for instance). A great deal can be learned of student problems 
and influences in this way — the impact of a new book, news item, 
or lecture, for example. 

There are other broader changes that have to be known. What 
is the influence of increasing membership and overcrowding ? Staff- 
student ratio ? Are we really aware of the impact of the intellectual 
and scientific revolutions of our time ? 

The university is a human community. We must speak to a 
student at his point of need. Evangelism is not reason for love, 
but result of love. We must therefore know the conditions under 
which students are living and studying. Have they a place for quiet 
and uninterrupted study? Are they having difficulty in making 
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the adjustment from school to university life ? Do they have pro- . 
blems with language ? All these can be an avenue of Christian 
service and love. But we must know about them. They are espe- 
cially likely to apply to students from overseas. 

One of the important spheres of evangelism and witness is that 
of the intellect. The Christian must therefore know the intellectual 
climate of the university or at least of his own department. Which 
lecturers are Christians ? Agnostics ? Atheists ? What influence is 
their thought having on their students (including Christian students) ? 
An intellectual atmosphere of materialism, logical positivism, or deter- 
minism often has to be met. 

What is the political atmosphere of the university ? How con- 
cerned are students over political issues ? This will change from 
time to time, and the Christian student, if he is to understand other 
students, must be alert to these problems. 

What is the social consciousness ? Is there a strong humanist 
element in the university ? Are there free thinkers? Or social 
reform groups ? What is the impact of these groups on questions 
of morality ? Do they provide an adequate social life for the student ? 


Evangelism in the university 


The particular situation in which the gospel is proclaimed does 
not change the gospel itself, for it is the same message whether it 
speaks to the factory worker or to the campus. But each climate in 
which we find ourselves faced with the task of witnessing demands 
inquiry into ways of approach. 

Evangelism in the university is not only a way of preaching 
the gospel. It is a gospel proclaimed to persons. That is the reason 
for the examination in the preceding section. It involves showing 
that the truth which the student seeks in his studies and the truth 
about Jesus Christ do not stand as isolated entities, but are in fact 
involved in each other, for truth is not in conflict with truth. 

It is important, therefore, that Christians should be prepared to 
listen, for even the atheist may have much to teach us. If we really 
believe that all truth is ultimately revelation of God and thus com- 
bined in Jesus Christ, we need have no fear of any student who is 
honestly seeking after the truth. Our task is ruthlessly to distinguish 
what is truth and what is only speculation and tentative hypothesis. 
If this is kept in mind, the Christian can, if his faith is real, fearlessly 
follow any argument wherever it may lead. This is important, for 
it means that a Christian student can and must, as part of his witness, 
take seriously his role as a student. Evangelism is not something 
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that a student does in his spare time only, but a whole life lived 
in obedience to Christ. 

It also means that the Christian student must at all times be 
perfectly honest with himself and with his fellow students, even if 
this means apparent temporary ‘‘defeat’”’. The following questions 
are raised to help meet the need for honest self-examination and the 
desire for obedience to the Holy Spirit: 


Where do I as a Christian student begin my work of evangeli- 
zation ? 

What is the Christian’s attitude to his own study and how does 
this affect his witness ? 


What are the advantages of working in a residential college or 
hostel ? 


What role has a Christian professor to play in evangelism with 
respect to (x) his students ; (2) his colleagues ? 

What problems are posed by the presence of denominational 
societies alongside the SCM ? What are the advantages of 
such ? 

Is it true to say that in view of the political and social revolution 
which is affecting the whole outlook of men in the world and 
man himself, Christian students must witness in the language 
of the political idiom ? 


ECHOES FROM STRASBOURG 


INGA-BRITA CASTREN ! 


In the following the intention is simply to give a few glimpses 
—taken mainly from Student Christian Movement magazines, but 
also including some from church and mission papers — of reactions 
to the Strasbourg meeting. We hope that these comments and 
criticisms have not ceased, since such a meeting, with all its successes 
and failures, can only be fully evaluated some time after it has 
taken place. 

The first striking thing about these articles and reviews is the meas- 
ure of their agreement with the evaluation in the letter sent out by 
the General Committee from its meeting a month after Strasbourg 2, 
which described remarkably well the atmosphere of the conference. 
Of course, as you will see, there are also some radically different 
voices, but the general consensus is clearly along the lines of that 
letter, which seems to have contained some really prophetic insight 
and wisdom ! 

Naturally the reactions vary from country to country, and from 
continent to continent, and there are marked differences between 
students and seniors. These were, of course, already evident in 
Strasbourg. One student describes the different attitudes he met 
at the conference in the following way: 


“To give you one example of the differences in point of view 
on a national level, there was a play by Sartre which moved many 
Europeans deeply, which shocked the more conservative students 
from Asia, which brought a nervous laugh from many Americans, 
and which Australians by and large said they did not understand 
at all. Or, to give another example, the first man to lecture repeat- 
edly used the term ‘broken world’. In our tutorial session that 
night, we found that almost everyone had a different conception 
of what a broken world is. To those of a sacramental church tradition, 
it meant one thing. To those of the strictly reformed churches, it 
meant another. To the Australians it meant secularism and religious 
apathy. To the Africans it was revolution and racial hatred. To 
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the Europeans the brokenness was disillusionment and despair. 
To the Americans it seemed to express a world that can only leave 
us anxious and afraid of change.” (Report by R. Eckart, USA) 


Another from Great Britain writes : 


“There were over six hundred of us at Strasbourg. Some came 
to worship at the shrines of the ecumenical martyrs. There were 
those who had a superstitious reverence for the great names in the 
modern Church and theological world. There was an emotional 
response to the preaching of the sin of our present existence which 
would have done justice to the assembled hearers of Peter the Hermit, 
or Heraclius of Jerusalem, and there were those who had the impres- 
sion that salvation would come out of the East. The glory of Byzan- 
tium would be recreated. The mysterious attraction of the Empty 
yet Holy Sepulchre is to be the rallying point of modern Christianity. 
And there were those who were just there — all of us impressed by 
the seriousness of the attempt to grapple with the problems facing 
us in the frontier districts of the university and politics, society and 
economics. A seriousness, one might add, which if it can be coupled 
to the engine of student revolutionary technique, may some time 
provoke the snail to walk a little faster.’”’ (Student Movement, Winter 
1960) 


A South African says: 


“Within our unity we also found how very different we were — 
the European delegates who felt so deeply the meaning of the word 
‘brokenness’, who were profoundly conscious of man’s utter inability 
to cope with the world situation today ; the South Americans who 
complained that there wasn’t nearly enough laughter and singing ; 
the African delegates from twenty countries, who with all their new 
life and vitality quite dominated the conference ; and the silent 
Asians who in their maturity just listened and said little compared 
with the enormous outspoken contingent of USA delegates. To many 
of us the freedom and life of the Church behind the Iron Curtain in 
countries such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia was a 
revelation.” (Wekroep, February 1961) 


These evaluations contain many names and quotations, but the 
two people who are mentioned most often and whose speeches are 
quoted most frequently are, without doubt, W.A. Visser ’t Hooft 
and D. T. Niles. And this is certainly not only because they gave 
three speeches each! The impact of their addresses on the conference 
was clearly extremely significant. 

I shall not quote many more general impressions. For the student 
participants the meeting was above all a tremendous ecumenical, 
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international experience and as such it had a very healthy effect. 
This is shown, for instance, in the following American reaction : 


“For the first time, many of us met students from so-called 
young churches who were religiously more committed than we, 
students from underdeveloped, less-cultural and less-educated coun- 
tries who were politically more informed and involved than we. 
Many students asked us questions that showed a better understanding 
than we have ourselves, even of our own domestic politics ; and we 
could not even be positive whether their country was located in 
South America or Africa. In addition, the three and four language 
facility of many students silhouetted our American indolence in 
this regard... 

“We Americans tend to forget that God is not our particular 
God, a tool of our foreign policy ; nor can we call ourselves alone 
his chosen people. Christ died to reconcile every man to God, be he 
American or Russian or Cuban. World student Christian opinion, 
then, will contain viewpoints different from or opposed to ours. 
We must respect these opinions as reasonable and honorably made, 
and enter into a real dialogue with their holders, respecting them as 
fellow sons of God.” (Omniscope, October 1960) 


As mentioned in the General Committee letter, the reaction 
against all kinds of institutionalism — church, mission, SCM, Fede- 
ration — was felt most strongly at the meeting, and really seemed 
to be one of the most striking attitudes of the delegates. A student 
delegate (USA) writes : 


“Rejection of the institutional Church came through strongly 
at Strasbourg. In the opening address, Richard Shaull described 
the structures of the Church as obsolete. Parish life operates on the 
periphery of human life rather than at its centre. Mission boards 
presuppose a concept of missions that is no longer valid. In his 
own words, ‘We live in a world of tremendous new possibilities, 
which is also a broken world. And in this world the Church is by 
and large caught with the same structures of worship, thought, 
program, and mission by which it served Jesus Christ in a very 
different situation. This is a major cause of the frustration which 
many of us feel as we participate today in the life and mission of 
the Church.’ The language that the Church uses, often unrelated 
to the life situation of the common man, was found out of date 
and wanting. The self-love of the Church institutional, its concern 
about its own life and constant pointing to itself rather than to 
Christ when indicating where there is life and hope, seemed a direct 
contradiction of the Church as the Body of Christ. For the raison 
d’étre of the Church is its mission and its concern is for the world 
and not for itself. Many times I heard the Church described as 
reactionary or as bought out by the culture that it reflects.” 
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And another : 


“To my mind the most important fact which emerged, from 
nearly every address, was the conviction that the Church must 
change its structures, attitudes, etc., if it is to be an effective instru- 
ment of the gospel in a world which is changing so rapidly and in 
so many different ways. Nothing new in this, I suppose, but it 
certainly became very real to the conference, seen from so many 
different angles, and if for many there was nothing revolutionary 
in the idea, I imagine that to most of us the urgency of it and the 
large number of ways in which the Church must move into the 
world have impressed us greatly.” (Student, New Zealand, Septem- 
ber 1960) 


Some of the seniors, especially those representing foreign missions, 
seem to be worried by this, as the following quotation shows : 


“With all the good qualities of the conference, the thing that 
proved disturbing to some delegates was the undertone that ‘the 
mission of the Church’ is to be enhanced by forsaking ‘missions’. 
Several of the better study documents indicated that the two con- 
cepts are inseparable — that while missions may be only one aspect 
of the mission of the Church, it is none the less an indispensable one. 
But the former line of thought, novel as it was, manifested itself 
in several areas to the ear sensitive to misplaced emphases and 
half-truths... 


“Most references through the conference failed to relate the 
work of the Holy Spirit to the written Word and to the Church. 
Consequently, it was assumed that the Holy Spirit ‘is breaking the 
finality of inherited structures’ and giving us new forms for the 
mission of the Church. As to how we determine what these new 
forms are — here there was a great vagueness. But the implication 
was that the institutional element of the Church was unessential 
and accidental for the life and mission of the Church. 


“No one was so rash as to claim dispensability of the Church 
as the Body of Christ, but it was often assumed that the structures 
of the Church, the manner of its proclamation, its confessions and 
use of the Bible, its ministers and missionaries in particular (above 
all, missionary societies!) are quite dispensable and are in fact a 
hindrance to the Kingdom... (Christianity Today, USA, Novem- 
ber 21, 1960) 


It is understandable that the Orthodox were somewhat shocked 
by this anti-institutional attitude : 
“According to H. Hoekendijk, if we are to ‘identify the Church 


with the modern world’ (why, we ask in passing, must we repeat the 
mistake of those who sought to zdentify the Church with political 
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forces which history today condemns ?), we must ‘desacralize the 
Church, dereligionize Christianity’. What is the meaning of these 
slogans, which are dangerous, if not worse ? Another expression 
used by the same speaker perhaps makes it clear: “We must move 
out of the traditional church structures in open, flexible, and mobile 
groups’, and further light is thrown upon it by a statement by 
Kathleen Bliss: ‘We must do our Christian work in trade unions 
and workers’ councils, in employers’ associations, in residents’ asso- 
ciations on housing estates, in parent-teacher groups in schools.’ 
We do not think of denying the need for Christ’s presence in the 
organizations mentioned by Dr. Bliss or in any other social or poli- 
tical bodies, but in what respect can they take the place of the 
assembly of Christians united in the sacraments through the grace 
of the Holy Spirit ? Where will the Christian encounter the life- 
giving source of the Spirit which Christ has caused to well up for us 
through his death, his resurrection, his ascension, and Pentecost ? 
Or are they indeed talking about another Christ, whose ‘coming in 
the flesh and the power of the Holy Spirit is a secular event’, accord- 
ing to Hoekendijk 2?” (Le Messager Ovthodoxe, December I1, 1960) 


A Swedish delegate points out : 


“In Strasbourg we turned against any form of institutional 
structure ; it was thought that the present forms of activity were 
not radical enough to really serve the world! Nor were they radical 
enough for us to be able to serve in them! But must we not anyhow 
say in this context that the best way to turn an activity in the direc- 
tion one wants it to go, is to be in it oneself and to give oneself to 
it from inside? To this last point Strasbourg did not pay enough 
attention in its program.” (Svensk Missionstidskrift, 1960/4) 


But as one reads impressions of the conference, the conviction 
grows that in most cases this criticism of the present institutions 
grows out of a real love for the Church. One student writes : 


“The delegates felt that the Church must give increasingly less 
emphasis to its institutional life and more emphasis to the reality 
of its presence in the total secular world, and to the ways in which its 
witness can be more effective in the broad arena of society. It is a 
mistake to interpret the mood of the conference as anti-church, 
though harsh words were said of much of its institutionalism. And 
it is incorrect on the other hand to feel that there was a lack of 
appreciation of the necessity of not only corporate life but its insti- 
tutional expression. Rather there was a growing conviction that 
today’s Church is often far from relevant. And in response to this 
conviction, there was a second: if the Church is to witness to its 
Lord more effectively, this concern must be so central that we are 
willing to make such radical adjustments as the call to witness may 
demand.”’ (News Notes, USA, October 1960) 
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And another from Australia: 


“Obedience : so what ? I can only say that the issue of obedience 
presented itself as an issue of ‘nurture’, nurture not of course for 
the sake of our own spiritual lives, whatever they may be, but for the 
sake of our task. For the Church, I suggest, this means finding forms 
of piety that will face us repeatedly with the demands of God upon 
us... Individual piety without social roots is inclined to be a tender 
plant if not a positively noxious one.”” (The Australian Intercollegian, 
October 1960) 


This love for the Church also shows itself in the concern for 
unity, which, according to the reports, seems to fill the minds of 
many students. An Indian delegate expresses it in the following 
way : 


“Our unity in Christ is not just wishful thinking but a fact. The 
Church should be a uniting agency, but isit ? It was indeed wonderful 
that at Strasbourg the participants did not only represent different 
sections of the Protestant Church but also the Orthodox and even 
the Roman Catholic Church! To most Christians barriers of division 
do not matter at all. It should be a matter of pain and shame to us 
that we who profess the name of one God should be so divided. 
What are we doing about this? In North India, we have a plan 
of church union — how many of us have studied it ? How many of 
us are praying for it ?’’ (Aikya, October 1960) 


Though the dilemma of intercommunion did not assume such 
an explosive form as in the Ecumenical Youth Conference at Lausanne, 
it seems to have left many unquiet and worried after the conference : 


“The communion service each Sunday laid bare the WSCF’s 
dilemma: why must the Anglicans and others go directly against 
their church if they take communion with us? But on the other 
hand, how long can we others continue to take communion together 
— the symbol of true oneness in Christ — and still remain divided 
churches ? 

“We learned that the common calling which each of us has in 
Christ produced the unity of the Church: there cannot be more 
than one Body of Christ. Moreover, we do not manufacture this 
unity, which extends far beyond co-operation or organizational 
unity ; the fact that more and more of us are trying to bring it about 
shows that it exists already. The task of Christian students is to 
get into our local churches and prepare us all for the sacrifice of our 
petty traditions, organizational politics, and theological bickerings 
to allow the return of the great gift of God which is the one Body 
in Christ.” (Omniscope, USA, October 1960) 


14 
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And: 


“Therefore, the conference was an ecumenical encounter, bridg- 
ing for two short weeks the gaps which exist between East and West, 
between Roman and Protestant and among Protestants themselves. 
The irony of the situation was in the very act of our intercommunion 
in the face of very different theologies of the Eucharist existing 
side by side. Perhaps Bishop Newbigin’s claim that the divisions 
of our time are an affront to the claims of Calvary ought to be taken 
more seriously.” (The Australian Intercollegian, October 1960) 


And again: 

“One event was symbolic of the conference. One Sunday there 
was a large communion service to which all delegates were invited 
by the French Protestant Church, and to receive communion about 
one hundred people each time stood in a huge circle as the bread 
and wine were passed round by priests of many denominations ; 
in the circle were Christians from all continents and of all colours. 
It was a tremendous experience as we all felt drawn together into 
one, and yet with this joy there was a deep pain: many delegates 
did not feel able to take part, for the communion service should be 
the crown and not the means to unity. There was joy that we had 
come together from such diverse backgrounds, but painful suffering 
that we could not be united at our Master’s table.’’ (News Sheet 
of the Student YMCA of the University of Capetown, South Africa, 
20/1960) 


There is general agreement that the strong emphasis in the 
conference on the involvement of the Church and of Christians 
in the world was healthy and most necessary, making our faith real 
and concrete : 


“The world is a place where God is at work and where he con- 
stantly calls us to live and work and from which we cannot escape 
by retreating into ‘the religious’. The world is also the realm that 
offers man the false security of belief in its idols, thus carrying on 
the work of the devil. And it is also that which hates Jesus Christ. 
None the less, God so loved the world that he redeemed it and recon- 
ciled it to himself. It is the Christian’s conviction that he is at work 
there and the task of the Christian’s mission is to find him and respond 
to him.” (R. Ecxart, USA) 


And: 


“The decisive answer to the question: ‘Why does the Church 
not think, speak, and act in tune with the times ?’ was given to us 
in one speech. We (the Church) are too little aware of one thing: 
that the Church is the people of God in the world. The incarnation 
of Jesus Christ is a secular event in and for the world. Is the Church 
not trying to save man from the world, and in so doing, is it not 
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forgetting that Christ is really bound to the world, and that our 
witness to him is not true if it does not include the whole world ? 
Therefore, if the Church does not identify itself with the modern 
world, man feels himself a stranger in the Church.” (Vocatt Sumus, 
Austria, October 1960) 


But there is, in the minds of some seniors, a suspicion that this 
“involvement-in-the-world” attitude does not always take seriously 
enough the reality that the world which God loved is also the fallen 
world, and that the anti-pietist mood of the conference was therefore 
somewhat dangerous : 


“The many lectures and discussions, all verging on the central 
theme of the Church in the world, were most worthwhile and chal- 
lenging and presented many penetrating insights into the place and 
function of the Christian disciples, individually and communally, 
in their engagement with the world. It was in definite and needed 
counterbalance to our fundamentalist stress on ‘separation from the 
world’... 

“This evident deep and sincere concern regarding a true enga- 
gement of the Church in the world gave rise to the hostility toward 
most pietistic expressions of Christianity which was repeatedly mani- 
fested. Hence their impatience with fundamentalist otherworldliness 
as escaping from assuming Christian responsibility in the world of 
today ; hence their rejection of puritanical legalism and ‘separa- 
tionism’, and their resentment against the air of spiritual superior- 
ity assumed — perhaps unconsciously — by most pietists.” 


And: 


“Relation of Church and world was obscure. That this is God’s 
world was clear enough, but the prince of the power of the air was 
granted total eclipse. Christian identification with the world was 
untempered by any reminder of the evil of being ‘of the world’. 

“Besides ‘missions’, other scare words were ‘confessionalism’ 
and ‘pietism’. The debilitating influence of the latter was so turgidly 
portrayed, all the while undefined, that one could be excused for 
imagining it is the paramount threat to the WSCF. Great enthu- 
siasm was roused by the pleas of one speaker for a true ‘secularism’ — 
flexible new church structures, a ‘desacralized’ church, and a ‘dereli- 
gionized’ Christianity.” (Christianity Today, USA, November 21, 
1960) 


But there is also the quite opposite reaction: that the world 
was not taken seriously enough, and above all, that there was not 
enough accurate knowledge about the world: 


“At the conference were mostly people who knew not the world, 
or they could not have taken the time and money which a three 
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weeks’ summer break involves. Strasbourg was for the professional 
church people, the guys whose jobs let them get away, the chums 
who are not bound to their world as is the majority of the world. 
Thus, we were not people who could discover mission. We could not 
define our mission outside of the pure white clouds of a monastic 
and middle-class Protestant Christianity, because we were too bound 
to that Christianity. There were exceptions among the delegates, of 
course ; but most of us were enslaved to an idolatrous faith which 
had helped us to ignore our need for God’s love, to the extent that 
we have spent most of our ‘post-conversion’ life keeping the church 
going unto itself rather than into God’s world. 

“One could have expected the Strasbourg leaders and speakers 
to shock us from our idolatry. They did not. Except for Karl Barth, 
two Christians living in communist countries, and two other speeches, 
the remaining twenty-some hours of lectures were within the same 
club of Christians who could in relation to the world only theorize 
about the Christian faith, because the world and their faith had 
not collided. 

“We had Christian non-experts analyse the world, while the 
contemporary non-Christian experts in sociology, political science, 
and university life were absent. Why did we not invite these non- 
Christian experts ? Were we afraid that these non-Christians might 
paint a picture which was too realistic, and consequently too difficult 
for our faith ? With an impact which I had not experienced before, 
the conference did rightly call us to go into the world, to speak 
less, and to listen more. But we had denied the world, in this instance 
the non-Christian world of experts, a voice in our conference.” 
(United Campus Christian Fellowship Daily Report, August 31, 1960) 


The writer experienced this lack especially with regard to 
the university : 


“We at least talked about the world at large; but the world 
which is ours, the world where we students now live out our lives, 
the university world, was all but unmentioned. We applauded ideas 
which recommended that the senior church, the established congre- 
gations, should seek new content and approaches in mission: work 
in labour unions and politics, more lay involvement, less institutio- 
nalism... I doubt that we would have applauded if the new patterns 
for us would have been explicitly outlined: work in the Greek 
system, activity in campus politics and secular groups, the elimination 
of the student center in favor of on-campus programming, listening 
sessions in taverns and coffee houses near campus. 

“Because we dwelled in a world which was not ours at Strasbourg, 
we also neatly avoided one of the primary issues of university life. 
We did not ask with any degree of quantity or depth what the Chris- 
tian faith means in relation to those who consciously and uncons- 
ciously deny the Christian claim. We assumed that all was quietly 
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decided and settled in this area, when in fact, most of us know of 
our blundering failures when we are faced with the agnostic, the 
atheist, the materialist, and the scientist. From these often well- 
thought-out faiths, we have shrunk away on our own campus — as 
did the Strasbourg conference in its study. Our talk at Strasbourg 
was as if student life were only a temporary retreat to lectures and 
tests, something at the side of our involvement in local community 
and national affairs. We forgot that our student life also demands 
living, that the university is also the world, that the Christian life 
has a mission in the university too, that we have only one oppor- 
tunity really to be effective in the university world — while we are 
students.” 


This omission —a serious one for a student conference ! — of 
the university question was noted by other delegates. For instance, 
a South African writes : 

“It was quite evident that some delegates came with burning 
questions and with full hopes of getting ready-made answers and 
solutions to their problems. The main complaint was that the spea- 
kers did not meet the challenge of youth especially in universities. 
In our tutorial group there was an objection against the use of the 
Bible in answering the questions ; the Bible was said to be theoretical 
and not able to meet the legitimate needs of youth. I am glad 
that this fantastic claim, that the Bible was the book of the past, 
was replaced by a new thirst to return to the Word of God.” (Wekroep, 
February 1961) 


Another deficiency in the conference noted by several was caused 
by the unfortunate fact that the scientist who had been invited 
to speak was at the last moment unable to come: 


“Within the Federation we are not coming to grips with the 
real scientific revolution of our time. Of course, neither are the 
churches, but I think that here is an area where the Federation 
might well give a lead.” (The Australian Intercollegian, October 1960) 


* OK Ox 


Other criticisms are more scattered, and concern mainly the lack 
of Bible study, insufficient attention to personal problems of students, 
and the absence of any feeling of community, resulting mainly 
from the unfortunate physical arrangements (distances, scattered 
housing, etc.), criticized in many articles, but also from the fact 
that there were too few opportunities to question the speakers. 
The tutorial groups were therefore all the more appreciated. 


“For some of us this was the best part of the conference, where 
lectures were broken down to concrete situations, and we often 
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got to know each other’s problems more intimately.” (The Christian 
Student, Nigeria, 1961/3) 


And: 


‘Renewal of Bible study had been listed as a significant change, 
but no Bible study was held, to the complaint of many. There was 
much talk of dialogue, particularly with other religions and the 
world. But no non-Christians spoke, and the only attempt to hear 
directly from the world was the presentation of Sartre’s drama. 
On the theological side, some Germans criticized the omission of 
discussion of the theological revolution embodied in Bultmann. 
Barth’s visit to Strasbourg was a highlight, but Brunner and Tillich 
were singularly ignored in discussions.” (Christianity Today, USA, 
November 21, 1960) 


And again : 


“They are on the way now. Mr. Maury says, with passion, that 
the WSCF stands or falls with Bible study. If so, Strasbourg is a 
beginning and not an end of an emphasis on life and mission. The 
men of 1895 and the men of 1gro0 would like that. For they knew 
that confessionalism is not the end of the story in biblical foresee- 
ability. The students return to their corners of the earth. Let us 
hope that they ave corners, not the prisons Hoekendijk spoke of — and 
that the students will use their corners as they should be used: 
as places from which to come out fighting.” (The Christian Century, 
USA, August 17, 1960) 


Though Bible study was missed, there is general agreement that 
biblical theology really was the basis of the conference. Another 
oft-repeated complaint is that the preparatory material — the LMC 
study outlines — was not used enough in the conference itself. 


* * 


Many of the reports feel that one of the great values of Strasbourg 
was that it put the right questions, but that it failed to answer 
them. It left the delegates to wait, to search, and to work further. 


“Strasbourg has left us with many questions, and these ques- 
tions come to us in the form of a challenge. We must ask our- 
selves what the Church is, what things about it are sacrosanct and 
what things must change with time. What is the New Being and 
what is his mission in the world we know today ? What is the mean- 
ing of secularism and is the usual two-realm thinking any longer valid 
in our seeking to understand the meaning of the gospel ? What is 
God doing in the world and where does man meet Christ in the life of 
the world ? What does it mean to live by faith in the world ?” 
(R. Ecxart, USA) 


—. 
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A Swiss delegate feels much the same: 


“What is to be done? ‘At this conference I’ve been told that 
much is rotten in the Church and ought to be changed — I knew that 
before. I’ve also been told exactly what zs rotten and ought to be 
changed — I already knew that, too, though perhaps not in such 
detail. But no one has told me what I personally can do towards 
changing everything, and no one is likely to be able to tell me.’ 
This was my answer when asked on the last day of the conference 
about its outcome... On the basis of his Christian freedom and 
responsibility everyone must do what seems right and expedient 
to him in the face of the crisis in which the Church undoubtedly 
finds itself. As men of this world we must experience Christianity 
anew and, reformed, live fully in this world as Christians, to disco- 
ver what it means to come to know Christ in this secular age.” 
(Bulletin of the Evangelische Studentengemeinde, Zurich, February 
1961) 


* * * 


In conclusion, we want to let participants from five different 
continents say briefly what they think Strasbourg meant for them. 


From Finland: 


“Every renewal must begin with ourselves. We must repent 
and learn a new obedience. We are servants of the Servant, and 
can never be anything more. To serve and to suffer, this is our 
career. But we can be glad that our sacrifice and suffering bear 
fruit, because Christ is already at work in the lives of those to whom 
he sends us. This is already the victory in all realms; our task is 
only to erect the visible signs of victory.” (Ets17d, 1960/3) 


From Latin America: 


“Strasbourg was the first international event at which Latin 
American students came together in such large numbers — they 
made up ten per cent of the delegates. For us, it was encouraging, not 
to say novel, that the ecumenical movement made it possible 
for Protestants, Orthodox, and even Catholics (fraternal represen- 
tatives of Pax Romana) to discuss frankly, in tolerance and love, 
matters of the faith. 

“This meeting helped us to become conscious of the situation 
of the Church in Latin American society. As Miguez Bonino said 
at Strasbourg, the Church in Latin America has to learn the road 
of the incarnation ; it has to learn to speak a new language, in which 
to tell Latin America that Christ is the secret strength of its revo- 
lutions, the significance and judgment of all its hopes and dreams. 
But it has to learn it without forgetting the elements of personal 
decision, joy, and obedience, which have moulded the existence of 
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Evangelical Christians. This expresses very clearly the feelings of 
the Latin American delegates. Evangelical students feel now, more 
than ever, the need for an alert Church, a Church with vision and a 
sense of responsibility, which is able to nourish its students for their 
future work as university graduates and citizens.” 


From South Africa : 


“What of the attitude to our country and to us as a.delegation ? 
We found very soon that the eyes of the world are certainly focused 
on our little country, away down in the south, separated from Europe 
by the rest of the vast continent of Africa. As well as individual 
discussions, the delegation as a whole was frequently asked to meet 
with other delegations, particularly of the other African countries, 
when we tried to answer their questions. As may be expected with 
such a varied delegation, our answers often differed considerably, but, 
as a very real answer to the prayers of many people at home and our 
daily prayer together, God enabled us to remain loyal to one another 
and united while still speaking our convictions openly and honestly. 
At first we did find amongst many a strongly critical attitude and 
mistrust of the SCA, which is divided into five sections and not as 
outspoken as many would have us be about racial issues, but as we were 
able to explain and witness to our very real unity in Christ, I do 
believe that we won the love, respect, and sympathy of the other 
delegates... 

“We came away from the conference with the knowledge that 
many would be upholding our SCA in prayer, but also with the 
disturbing knowledge that the racial tensions in South Africa, and 
the present divisions of our SCA into five sections, are a very real 
stumbling-block to the witness of fellow Christians in other countries 
such as Western Germany, where in dealing with communist students, 
and in India with Muslims, they are repeatedly confronted with our 
racial tensions as the supposed product of our Christian civilization. 
We do ask your prayers that God will guide us as we seek to right 
this.” (Wekroep, February 1961) 


From the United States: 


“Truly, a revolution is required of us. New structures are needed 
to bridge the gulfs, but no blueprints for them were drawn at Stras- 
bourg. There were no formal directives to de-institutionalize the 
Church, no unanimous resolutions to become a pilgrim people, no 
easy recipes for cooking up new patterns of obedience. The real 
result of the conference could not be read in any official consensus 
report but, for some of us, it consisted of a major change in orienta- 
tion. Whereas we had come prepared to discover the nature of the 
life and mission of the Church through an intensive examination 
of the Church itself, we now find ourselves looking to the world 
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for answers. For if the Strasbourg conference had one central mes- 
sage, it was this : that only when we who are the Church are willing 
to lose our institutional life in love for and service to the world, 
will we discover the nature of our true life, our mission, and our 
Lord.” (UCCF Daily Report, August 31, 1960) 


From India: 


“What does all this mean to us in India today ? We in the 
SCM have been talking about the Life and Mission of the Church 
ever since the Triennial Conference at Guntur in 1957, and will 
go on talking about it for some time. In the light of what I have 
said above, I think it is clear that there is a need for repentance. 
We need to look at ourselves more critically rather than to point 
our fingers at others. We need to examine the structures of our 
Church and Christian work in the light of our calling today. 

“T feel there is a need for us to get involved, to get busy, to act, 
instead of being passive onlookers. We need to get involved in the 
college and the university. And once we get involved we must also 
commit ourselves to the great tasks which our Lord has entrusted 
to us. We are ‘to know him and to make him known’. That is the 
mission of the Church, our mission.” (Azyka, October 1960) 


TO INDIA 


To JAPAN 


FOR FRIENDLY EXPERT ADVICE, 
PLEASE CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


ASSOCIATES: B.O.A.C. AND QANTAS 


